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;■ MANY st^lpclions of excellent matter hare been made for the 1 1 1*- 

■uiL' |H?i«m!i. Priloniiaii'v.s of ti:is Kind arc of so jrrcat utility, t..:!i 

I lodut'tiojis of tli'.-iii, liiKi lu'w atuuiipts to improve tiic youji^ nt r*i. 

'.' tcarcely hu (U-'.Mucd s;i;>rn^ii().'is, if the uTit^.r raukt'^ Wu compilati-. a ii -•;! • 

and intcro^tln I, v.m\ ^utluicntly di>liiict from otiicrs. 

The pn&i-iit w*-rk, as the li*lc oxprcss-.'s, aims at the attainment ..f 
f4>ject8 : to improve youtii in llu* ail of readinij ; to meliorate tlieir i mi< 
and (Mmtiinc'iith; and to iucaicate dOme of tlic most im])orLaiit pri'-i i]> 
pietv and viitm.. 

I'hc pi.;crs !jelcct(?d, not only pi\'e exercise to a oreat variety of -mo 
and the correspcmLnt t<uie.s anrj variations of voice, but contain >eiA 
and members of .srj)t.;n«\*s, wj^ich are divei-ssifiod, proportiojiod, an.' ni 
with accuracy. Kxoi-cis^.s ol' this nature arc, it is pr'suiir^d, well i.mjcii 
to tea( Ji youth to rcudwii'i proprit-ty and etfcct. A selection of se-^'ni: 
which varii'Jy and pro;-.ortioii, with exact punctuation, have heei: .::ii 
obsen-< •!. in all »heir parts as well as witii rt;s])ect to one another mtIJ 
bjiMy h-*- «i iiiucJi irri'uter *./V.i*, in pi-op'crly teachinjf tlie i.rt u n •» 
than is • oinuufuly iin'><iii)ed. hi such constructions, every tUin<r i' >.( 
modated to the und;rstaiji!tn^ and tiie voice ,* and tiie comn.on di^' -'ill 
leamin'jf to read v.'(?ll are obvi iti'd. When the learner Jias acquin'U ii 
of reading sue*, st.nienct.s witii justness and facility, he wiU i-e. 'J. 
tlmt habit, and tlie iu^provenunt-i he Las made, tosciitences more ci j ;-'n 
and irrtipihir, and of a construction entirely diirerent. 

Thu laujru.ji'c of tlie piLces chosen for tl^iis collection has bee . ■ t' 
jregtinlfd. Pupt-;', ni^opri-'ty, rerspicuity, and, in many instance.-, • *r 
of diction, lii.stuj : His., t; . ni. They are cxtr.ictcd from the wi-i 
iBC^i correct and 'ji.'/ijnt writers. From the sources wJieuce the * 
ftre drawn, the reader may expect to fmd them connected and re«.». 
cicntly important and impressive, and divested of every thinjr th- i • 
trite or eccentric. The Irequent perusal of such composition natr« ' ■ 
to infuse a taste for this species of excellence, and to produce t ' ■■• 
thinkinvr) and of composin<r, with Jud/rment and accuracy.* 

That this collectiou m':y al^o sene the pui'pose of promoting pii *\ 
twe, the Compiler has intn»il;!':.;d miin<' extracts, which place rel.ti • 
most amiable llfrfit; amJ wiiich rcconnncud a ffreat variety of mor ■ •; •..■ 
tlie excellence of (licir natu"'-, and t'-.e happy <?lFects tliey piodu ■■. 
Anbjeets are exhibited in a stylo and manner wliich are calcalut 
the attention of youth ; and to n>ukc i^tron^ and diu'uble impresiu- - '■ •■ 
minds, t 

The Co7npiler has been careful to avoid every expression nm' v i. : ■ 

♦ Th" l:jar«er, in !iisproirn's>s throu'.'h this vo! .lue and th( S(m|u.-' ;* I. 
meet with niimorou.N ui-U;«nx-es of compo.'-ition, in .strict conformity ••! '!■»• 
for projuf'tin/ p''rspicvious ar.ii t-l-JiJur-l writinr, conljiinoJ in the A|:,'--ii;i 
the Autlun's I'n-.Iish (ir.mjfnir. Cy occasionally cvamininj th.is '-..•r •■ 
he will be confir-iivd in ll;».» etility of those rid'is ; and be cuab)' : ' 
tliem with cisc and dcxtr.iitv. 

It Is pn»p:;r furtlu-r t«) obsr;ive, that the Reader and the Seoi ' ■. 
teaching t«> r.:"id accuratcMy, nnd in.'nloatinsr many important sent-* ■ 
be consid'.?n'i) is aa.*«.i.:r»;.t '.k. the Author's Fiinlish (jraminnr ; ■ c; 

illustntions of the pr!in:i;»le8 an;! n;ich cuntained in that w«» . 

Lin some of the i)i:?ccs, the Compiler luis made a few aitcrati'i*. } 
J, to adapt them tlie better to Uv> de^i^fn of hi» work. 



PRBFACK 

Cut might ipratiQr k Gsnnpt adnd, or, in the leac* O.^rrcr . f 's c 

wr of innocence. This he conceives to be pecui!i>^- l:.db 
penoB who writes for the l)cneiit of youth. . It would indeed Le a '^rvm 
mgpy impri/vement in education, if no writin^d were allofved to come under 
tbnr notice, but such as are perlbctl.v innoc<:nt ; and tfon all proper occa- 
tioos, thev were encoura|{cd to pcruac tl:osc wliich ti.'nd to inspire a due re- 
rercoce for virtue, and an abhonitncc of vice, as well as to aniraate them 
With sentiinenty of piety and goodness. Such irup'rcsFions dt.'cply cu^rraven 
OB their minds, and conne<;ted with all tlicir attuiuiucntM, could scarcely fail 
c»f attending them through life, and of producing a solidity of principle and 
character, that woidd to able to rcsiiit the danger arising from future inter- 
coone with the world. 

The Autlior has endeavoured to relieve the grave and serious parts of hii 
collection, bv tlie occasional admission of pieces which amuse as well as 
bitnct. iff however, any of bis readers should tiiink it contiins too great a 
portion of the former, it may be some apology to observe, that in the existinjif 
pablicati<Hi8 designedf ibr the perusal of young person^ the preponderance is 
neatly no. the side of gay and amusing productions. Too mucfi attention mar 
oe paid to this medium of improvement. When the imagination, of youth 
especially, is much entertained, the sober dictates of tlie understanding are 
regarded with indifftrence : ancl tlie influence (^ good aiTcctions is cither fee- 
ble, or transient A tejiperate use of such entertainment seems thcrefors 
rcq^dsite, to afford proper scope for the operations of tiie understanding and 
the heart 

The reader will perceive, that the Compiler has been solicitious to recom 
mend to young persons, tlie perusal of the sacred Scriptures, by interspersing 
IbTOoi^h his worn some of the most beautiful and interesting pa8su<TCs of those 
invaluable writings. To excite an early taste and veneration for this grea 
rule of life, is a point of so high importance, as to warrant the attempt to pro 
mote it on every proper occasion. 

To improve tlic young min(L and to afford some assistance to tutors, in the 
■rduontt and inaportant work of education, were the motives which led to tliis 
production. It the aothm* ^)o«ld be so successful as to accomplish these 
ends, even in a small deaarree, lie will think that Ids time and pains have beeq; 
well employed, end wUTdeem liimself amply rewarded. 
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Ol^Sr.T^VATICiN? : V THE rr.INCIPLES OF GOOD READING. 

T.'" T::ii T7i:: rrnr-i-t; L- c jiirMiiur an?! important attauinient ; prodnc- 
tin f) in.nr.i -; nivif imi i-wu u:!.:: rsL:.iiUiii^ iuid Lie lie jxt. It u essential 
h' i ■•:..' 1. T. :ii' : . : :. : .1; n.:::.sT. :; ri-jrciive tlie idcaiii and enter into tlic 
irr\-r •■ ■ ; 11: •r.:. x~ n--. 1. u:. m i..* :.; prnfv:*sCB to ivpeat: for how id it 

pn4«- ii T: ifr.., 1,- :. ^r.; '.:>' . r>. fr.:ji w(- have but faint or inaccurate 
coTi.-*! -'tM! n i-»u-« "•!> 1; : :::•: v.- r: £(.• oilier benefits resulting from tlio 
■r o r..u:s-.: v: U. :' :ii ::>! xn-cv^ioJ: it Lys ii> under, of precisely aaceitain- 
in; t.-.: mi .iii:iic n. i^vu.: v: nr-r . ;.nd Lie habit tltonce acquired, of doing 
tn»> T-i:! 1. .-lii:' . !• c -«-'i:-l t:-^::iii: sljc-mly and aloud, they would consti* 
UiTj..: «':!ti > ir .- r.: • :;'.i -i-ir "'.-ir i'l ;:ij- laSocr vre can bestow upon the wib* 
ie.'-. r.ir :r:: :•?■ ..su-: n: r ri'j ;.-> ourschnM and ot^iers, from & clear com- 
numrrTKu .-1 m. :.> i.vL i:t: :icr> : L7;£::-£ ^'^Tuzacd durable impret^ons made 
thnt !^" '.J t 1: :..!..:« I.": i;- r. ;.-■:•• jsj.1 i .r ;.'>>i:-. nee, oieconiiidorations, which 
p-rj :ui^ :; i!,:. ;r. •.■-: n . 7. : ■; ^: ;.:; x' L > rtcess'.r'k and uaeful art The 
pr-'rr: :.■' .1:.:.. :.; .•." . . 1. . : .■^^ r.-;. .in * ^:\ :.: lii'inliim and practice, joine^l 
if : • * . ..■■-•.-• .■"-..■.*:■.;. ..r-. r/ijr.y dfirrers of excellence 
It . : ..- -..*■. ^ .«' ,.-...> .'..11 > r^ L-f r<r:cci]i^n, will find himself 

&n ■ -. r..-.-. • .\ :■ T. rn. .- ; ir.k proper to make. 

7 r -. -I- -> ' I- : : . .>.!.!«. J-..:.. :-*" ...i v.-x-c in reading, by which the 
1B».T >i:.* : r ^•v's. ; ;. -* ..j..>^ L.Zfi r:-T<*- ru.-.y !<■ cisoorrred and put in prao* 
lirsr. . 1' 1. .•.^'Ns* . ; - \ ":;r 1 -1 : •; i;rs\ ;j. s* :.;ai can be oifered on these |>oints, 
sutL-' V-,: r: svt^ :.- . .^~: "; : : l.v:-.^ ::i>ir.:i':cr : much will be attaina- 
ble :■ n." .c u- z^ iJiSs, I ii : : ;" r>r «'i* c.vam:»:e, iulluvncing the imitative 
-=■-■> .'»"': c -i.'.-T . -. >vfr.. T .. > :^ .'. "'r:i-.-i:*.fs oa lljese heads will, how- 
■rrr. :< .'.»^-; j:.- . :•;-.»::: rr. r.. ■ ..> a:iv*. \ ii:ivni» modes of utterance ; to 
•-•:; e - .-•-ar .-. -. ■ s.."*v ■.i*". tVc t .: >ul*ject ; and to as^t liim in ac- 
mr-Ji; 1 , ->i i.- * .•.v.irit.* u-ccf cf v:eiivtry, T''e obacrvations wliich we 
.' c>Li..'. : ca^! 7i:r"-. :*:>*, Uiiy lie comprised under tlie follnwing 

r— .vt* L~-i.:.i:.*-f J* ^ V •".*:? ; i>..«:»;u'i««A<; Slovfuetts ; Propriety of 
.ictOkUM ; JC frj-uaii ; T^-'iiss ; Pjwfts ; aiui .lfoi2e <2^ Readuig Verse, 

SECTION L 

Proper Loudness of Voice, 

THE rr*c a.;;n*!-";t •.' ■.'■.•, -■■ -, 's^a w'.o reads to otlicrs, doubtless, mui/. 
beta "II.: \: ■. V ' " ^.; : . \v I'-i lie rtuds. He must endco.- 

sour ■-■.• \\.w " > ..v. V . >.-:-\' vvcu.'U J '.»v the company. Tliis powtr 
of >yii.";. :L 'ii r. j. ;. ;"'.t, i> w v!y a nalural tiilent. It is, in a good mea- 
sure, I i; -'.'i -V?! ;:■!•- : L'lt U »;: '. •' i-.'i:. ive ci-iisider^ble a^istance from ftrL 
Muc'i JHin II !n : t t ■; -Mivi's:-. ^:: '..io • r-i-'i-r pitcli and manac^cment of the 
votei". b'.v.r* ■• ;-«.i':: ■ * . •• j tvi.';;^; ia .<.\oii.*e ; t-'.o I'iffh, tlic middle and 
the I'v.v ■•.l^■. . !.<. I.- •*. N. .iv" : .c iiN X ja c.'.'.Uu'r aloud to some per- 

suH :t a <.il.Ntiii.;v.*. I'' •■ \,,y\\ i> wl eu l.o :"\Tinii-i:"s to a whisper. Tha 
middli-, is I i.:i \%-u: ! ..• . •• . • > ::i ,'^;ii:i:.<:i cunvcrsation, and which he 
siiould rcu. i- illy u^^.- -a i-.- 1 \m t » or :c:<. V^r it is a srrcT.t mistake, to ima- 
gine I i.iL .'ui' jiiti.N: • ikv t'l" i -'i'-t ••.■.ci» t)!* =ii* voiee, in oi-Jer to be well heard 
iu a (■•■•■- .''Ml ■ "i . . !' ; :% • : ■ ■>; rv.\« t-in-'j wiiieli arc dilfcTcnt, 
louuiic^t •!■ ^l:■; lit 1 1>." -,•,.■ .". V, I I : ■ .V y H- ::i.'ii' ia \v;aeli we speak. There 
\* \ v.iru ly ■►:' -I'iiis I ww v i' v-'"t»:Mvj -u* •, .K'li key. A speaker mav tnere- 
fi>rc !■■ u»iiT ..is v.ii." • !i'.uUr. \, •; lOu". al:-.niiLr tl>e key ; and we shalf always 

NO ri\. r,T ' :.ii;i .'.■ I i'''M>5 vaii.Mj^ I'DMtiiincd iji this preliminary tract, 
the a.ii :,.i i.s ..;.'. : • ■. ' ;< v.i' r.'. LUviir, anl to the Lucvclcpedie 

BriL;.'..:^ I. 
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INTRODUCTION. O 

Iw able to give %ost body^ mc»t prcserriog force of sound, to that pitch . 
Toice to ▼hich in conversation we are accustomed. Wherc«u, bv letting r i. 
OB oar behest pitch or key, we certiiinly allow oursclvi-H Ubs coinii:ifc!<,'..nd 
are like^ to strain our voice iK'fore vre' have done. We ihall futiuiH? oiir 
■elves, and read with pnin; and wiicnevcrn pcr&tib upciks with piin to : im 
•eli) lie is also heard witli nuin by his audience. I«et ii» thrnMnr*: ;;ivf; t!ic 
vcHce full strength and swell of ttonnd ; but always pitch it on f.ur oniiii.try 
speaking key. It should be a con>*tant nde nt-vr to iiit-.-r :i \:r*.\\\ r iiii:intity 
(H voice tiian wo can afford withuut pain to our<.;lv!:!<, .->:-d v.-it: oir ::iiy ex- 
traordiaary crfort. As lon^r as we ko-cp within ts'i^i; h w.r. '«, l . •.■."■ i «-"i.:i;i* 
of apuuh will be at iiberty to disciiar.ro ti.f ir "W i ■.• -.*; ■ - wi v.^-. ; iind 
we sliaii always have our \oir(; im-Icr C(.i:i:'i;ii. T. IJ •.' ■.• • ;i-v( r v.v- Ij.jus- 
gress tii.se bounds, we irivc up tlic nji;is, mvA -.w- m) '.i :. .■ i "iiv ni'iri'^o- 
mcntofit. Itis a useful nilp, too, m <>?-r- r to hr wi'll ,:« .;r'. t:n;;'t m;r fVC 
oannmeof the niohf di«t<'uit |);rs<!n'«in imc rorii!»i:iy, and to c«.:.-"-i: rrtursKlvHs 
AS rtadb;^ to tiicni. AVe njlurally v-rA mcch?iiiit;.il!y utt* r i.-.ir WdnJ-i with 
such a dijgrec of sircnirth, us to miikc «»ur.sf:lvc.s i-L* h*,.!nl by t'l' i» r>'.n wl om 
we address, proWdeu lie is within rcicu ofoirr voic-. \f iliis U t.'.i. ras: in 
conviirsaLion, it will hcid also in roadinj to fit!i-;rs- Hul \lX d* r I'i- .m!> ', t'.-it 
in readin'r as well as in conversation, it is po>iib!'; to otPn*! N} -,■•; Icmj: too 
bud. This cxtronit' hurts the cur, by njukin'i tiic voice come \v^*m it ii. ruiu- 
blin«^, incisfinct masscr-. 

By tlip li-ibit of r!.T*diuqr, when vounj'', in a loud Jjnd veh-Mi'.nt niT.n'T. t!iC 
voice iKJcomes fixrd in a str.iim-d and ujnntmMl I'l v ; jn-d i- r>:'lin«l i... a- 
pableof that viirirty of clcvutMn and dcprt^ion wi.ic!. c«.i:-'i:: ; . t m: iie 
harmony of utt<;runcc, and ;iirovJs case to l:ie r'j'id r, tinri ',-'.• I'lj"-" lit.-, au- 
dience. Tiiis unu:it'irii! piti'h of the voice, and di.-i ;T-'-ifii-; ; ..-'lu ' .ly are 
most observable in persons who v.cr-; t-.;U'.nit to rc'd in l-r- - r-. •!.- ; \\:.q 
were acnstorat-d to siiind .'it too 'jn-.-.t. .i di*i- rj-, v.- i'.v \ .-.•.••.i r l ;■ • :r t i- 
chcrs; wiose inr>tructors wru * -ry iiii;''«.Tf»;ct in t-i;ii' ■:• t\t\, : i-r m-'.i, u- re 
*iu2^it; ly persons w^io eo:isi'.! .r i b»:ul r.\:'r''S">"0'i r.. t «• :•: := • ■••i\ in 
ibrmin'r a pood reader. Ti/.s.* .-.r tiiiii:is«t';:!c.' -, v. ir : •! .'. j.'i i c. •« ri- 
WIS attentcm of every one to w loni t .:■ r..!;jc il-on ofyo-j*..! i» c.',..ij. ::t'jd. 

SrCTIOX 11. 

IN the next place to l»cin-/ w II .«rar:! : r. ' c^-.m]/ i.i.il' rV.'^r.V. -iMinctnr.n 
of articulation contributes muri'. l r-M nifp; h.-u-h; ^ '■! - •'if.-. T' f'n'*./ 
of sf'i lid necessary to 1:!! cvn .1 lur.-; .-; :in-:. i-j •.'. ' ''' / t ■': i- ''• ir-i-nnlv 
hr ■ i.ud ; am', wit!i ili-Tin-t .'rlic m' •':.!., ;■ ;'T-' rs v; . :. v.- .'•; \»,]fr will 
n; •: it reacii tail..i;r ti^n l.:« slrrj,i'..-l -.r.i'.- ■•:■•,. r •• . y/it I'-.t ;'. '[*• '..'lis. 
t! ■ • lorf', evc:ry rrsidt.r ou'.rht to j.-cv rr-jt nt r/i -.^ H- •• ■ * ■'••.•■ '-very 
soii.vi whic'i he ntt;.i"^, its {[:V: pr.'»;'t.rT''Hi ; r:..l "1 .■■■■ '■•v-:- ». .! ■:.'■■. :in«f f,•v^n 
cvory letti.T in llir word Wi.I'ii :■". ; r'nc-ififr^, ! •■ '..*r:\<\ iiict;j:i t'y - wJl.Mut 
s\urrini:, whis'vjrin-', 01 Mip;ir •"-■i../, ::n.' r-. t .-; :•:->]•( r >••■■. r.*.!-. 

v\n accur::tc kn^jwi*. di-i.- O'ti.t "imple, f-b.iuf 1:*.. i-- .-^.un'!* ortir l::r.jn:j're, 
and a fitcility in cxprf s^in? t;'in, ur': »o iv:v< s-ry t'. u.'-t.ru-ln'.":'; of oxph'S- 
sion, tiirtt if t'se birimr.r's ;j(t:ii- ■••.nl< urr,, in t .5, r.^pt::!, i:.:n*Tr» ct, (uiid 
many t^icre arc in t.ii.-i sitirtiion, ) r, will hr,* in':uni!jf,nt on l-i. t. aclcr to car- 
ry hi/n back to tii'»>e pnra.iry 'jilicuLitions ; rind to su^nvrid l.ii projrt**!, till 
he become p-Tfcllv mn-tor oft .f-rn. It will be in vain In pp^*s hira forwci-d 
witfi tiie hope of Conulay :• sr.nd rc'idor, if he cannot completely artlcuHtt 
every elementary >ound of the hinju-isc, 

SFXTION in. 

D:« d'.^ue of Slowness, 

VS order to expre?? o'u>clvc:«tdi«tln; tly, mnderition is r<^quisite with rofrard 
t;» !he sj.»*ed of prriuouncin-.:. ?r- f:iriitancy of sp^'ccli con!oiini'!» iiil artirula- 
tion, and all ni'^.inin'j'. It is scarcely nscesjiary to obs'^n'C, tiirit tisii;' may be 
alsfi an extremp on i.'i3 i,j;»oMte side. It i.s obvious timt a '.ilMcss drawliiif; 
manner of r^adin?, v.-*iir:!i allows the minds of tiu^ hi»ar<*rs to bo wlw'.iys oiit- 
runuio'/ the speaker, mtist render ever}' sui:h pertonuanco in>ii»id ami fnti^u- 
ing. But the extreme of rcadinc too fast is much marc common ; and nviuirei 
tho more to be gaarde^* uainsi* 'bccawei when it has grown into a habi^ fetf 
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f m-wrrsr-. :'.:.i v.:: sul :.:., :. ■ :.• ;."j:l i: ; ". .5 rjertsfan-lobe r.udicdoy 
X. ■■:■■. tsi*. :.' :.: . m- :■ i.u ■. ^I'-j. ^ .: .: rir;- ;•: f «? too muci recom 
T»rf..r. : :.. -. m; •: : r." ?::..: tr.. Ji.^nily tothe sub 

'* ' ' 5 ■ ." ; ■ -. ;. 1 .-*■* :::.<? rests n-hich it 

a.. ■•- .:..■ :: -s : i.:-. • _ . .■ i :.•-..: :r.e re; Jer loBwcl I all 



." " " " ■ ■ . . . . f .: r.-'-n.-'jrripnt • f th 

.« .1. wi i.. v :ii'ss u.' <jH.,ch 

* ■ .-..-■. is py-jpncty of pronun 

:•-.■ ■ . . '. . >. '..l:*. ^-JUl.il wliich the bes 

■■■:-■ :*:.■:: "o broad, Tulgar, o 
:■■ . . I -:«. ..liir.L' iniclllihbly, ano 

■ " .. • . I .■:. :'j; ? c.-i.ci'r:;ij.2f liua article 

!i : • ;>; '■• . ■ ■ . ■.■ V.-. li..: :■.'.:>■ 1- one obiCfvalioi, which 

;.":.■..■ . . . . I . il.e r.. »'!:? ■ lansriiace. every word 

■«•..■: :■•.'■;■' • * r .:.'-.. .<■ :;e ricctnled syllable. — The 

: :■:• ■.■•-•.■..:■ :. ' •.'., •.;■!:..•*■ 0!i ti.e eoiisoiiart. The 

r: ■ . ..- ." . - •_•■.. ' ^ . ■ ■■ ; r.ik 'i.nl ^^ liable by astrong«r 

7'fr:-*?. ■. : ; «.- •. ■■..;■ i.x rtr'*. No'.v, afler we Ijave 

U:.- ■."."..: . : - i ■.■>.:; ■-:...•■■.-, i: is y:i :;^iv.or»iicl rule, to jrivp every 
TT.- - -.• ' . -■ .r ..:'■;• ;■ .. :=■ i . f ..-.I'.i*!! iV-cc::rse. Many per 

t" * ■ ■- : ■ .> ■ . \\ ■ ■ : ..-.::. i- •■«, arnl 'wilii iiolemiiity', they 

7' ■ . ;• ' ■ -• ::" .;■■..:.■.■: :i! ti.cy do at otlicr times. 

']..•'.!■- ; I . •■ . : :..•;. Hi 111.! ji'iy lu'tTiils on the same 

r.^^'.^. r .:■:■.! -■ ' . ; ■ ■ ; . . .'■ ■...•-• - ::,i.\iV.- auli in)portaiice to theif 
5'.;.^ ■ l'. a-.v 1^";..?- "0 ".. • \.x r-.:\ ul' ; '.' «!J.i\try. U.-icreas ihis isoie of the 
F^ra'.t-' i.r.l? ;■...' i .• 'i- c ■'..>■'. '.'': .\'.\\]\- :iiiiK:ia*i;>;i ; it makes Mint is call- 
ed n p Uipoiis or :i.t)!.': I'-j" i:i;ir:., : ; a::'.! l'Ivos JUi arlificial, allccted air to 
-cailitic, w:;ic'i i^'^'r: t-r^ |:n;itly 1^.'; iV-mh i;^liy^f(:al;leIJ(;^■s a i:d its impression. 

S..<-iiiiaM ui'il \V:''.k'.!- 1 iiv i:!V!j-li< -.1 (lici'oiu'rie-, for a.-cerlis.ininjr the true 
and be^l pri)!ur..ri.:;i:>i» of l:i. v.^rU nf vaw 1;ii.l'''i;ij.'i;. By uttentivcly con- 
suliin;? tiieni, p;;r!icijhi:ly "\\";:'kuV Piono'.siicisiL Dirlionary," t^ie young 
reader uill be much a'si-^lrd, in Ms (■l■'^•;lVl);l|•^ lo ailain a correct pronuncia- 
tion of tiie words belonj^ing lo \\h. Il:'.!:li.-h Im-juage. 

/U. ;:,'■•■■■ .•/.v. 

BY cmuhasis is mount a s'«*o;iirir mikI fiill'T 50!ind of ;oico, by which we 

dislintiriiisli «»om«* wnnl «t wo;:!.--, (»m v. Iiirli wi li -iirn '•) l;:v particnlar stress, 

and toF'uMV how 'hey atfi'rt t!. .>■>', M'V-o ^r it(<i:C(i. SoiMciin^cs l!>e cmpha 

lie ivo»-d-< must br d -tii-un'-siird h. a narticiihir totic of voice, as well as b>' a 

particuhu sMrss. Om ihiMiLili' ::'. ■ n.cnt '•filirenipliasij' depends the life 

cf pnMiiinciation. iri!:> ei- •,>'»-i'^"> he ;>1 •.-.■\\ m any words »>ot only is dis- 

•oiirse ri ndiTc-d li'avy :ii,d VSi I'-.-s, bii! liu- 'in-i-nnfr U'ft oden ambiguous. It 

hmnpha>is W jdaivd wrouir, ^^e iM'r\ert a^d ennOun.d the mcaninfr wholly. 

Kmp!ia«i5 may be divided lido the s.vvtricr anJ tiio jji /inor emphasis. The 

5'.i»»;"-M- rir.p"' --i* ditriiniiie:* \:.e nH-auin'i" of a yentcnce, with reference to 

♦inve'iiiiiT^ said lu fore. pvsiipMosel by llie author as jrcncral knou ledge, or 

rm.'Vfs H-1 :i;nbi^iiilv, v.liere a passjt'ije may have more senses than one. 

^'i»^ i...\ : .^ I !n:» .isi> f!i ?«"■<•.■•<, i,'-'".:e'.v, ai;-!" f)?/.Tf?i.9, but does not ,^, the 

n*f;/ • .; .'( .\'\^ i\s<.<j,-." 'V.'i- \\inN to wi'ieh tliis latter emphasis is given, 

-r '.•• ^r'-- -■.', ^'i'"; as -^ ■".:! !-e mo>t iuM^nriant in the s'cntence, or on otiier 

.- ■ .'■ "-v '..■■'; • . .«.'..*■'■.'.':». T! .e' fv'lloA\ ing pai si' gc will serve lo ex« 






•• v\' *>♦"■.; ,.:;<.' I'd ienee, a^d t'le fruit 

•* v*'.'* '.'•. ;" V dd*T Ti'oe. wl'v^sie mortal taste 
•' H vui :'. ^■. Ji::i i'..^ -:.e >\v>rld, and all our wo," &c 
" S "i. hv"A*f ■•-l* M.:*e:'' 
5«j?9o»cv^ 1 14I Wiinallv oii-^r belncs be»«de» men, had disobeyed tin 
^jmrnoLyi* ^v'e.i# Alni^iv,' aztd i:\xi the circumaUcjce irere well known 10 
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89, tbcrt woold fall an emphasis upon the word man^a in the lurit lint; aid 
enee, it would read thus : 

" 0{ man's first disobedience, and the fruit,'' &c. 

But if it were a notorious truth, tliat mankind iiad transgresfed in a pecu- 
liar manner more than once, tiic cmpiUisb would fall on first; and tlie Ime be 
read, 

" Of man'sjlrs/ disobedience," &c. 

Afniin, admittinfr deati. (as was really the case) to hare been an unl'^ard 
of aiid dreadful puni:«iimcnL, brought upon man in conseuuenceof his trans 
gression ; on tliat siippusitlon tiie tuird luie would be rcao, 

" Droujfht dfaih into the world," &e. 

But if we were to suppo^^e, that mankind knew there was such an ctiI bm 
death in other rcfrions, iiioiitjii t!ie place Uiev inhabited had been free from k 
till their transgress iun, tJic hnc would run thus : 

*' Bro'.!'j!)1 deatli into Uie toor/c/," &e. 

The superior cmj>! 2 n>is finds place in the following short sentence, wliick 
admitf of four distinct meanings, each oi which is aiM:ertaiiied by the empha- 
sis only, 

" Do vou ride to town lo-dav?" 

The following examples illustrate tlie nature and use of the inferior em 
phasis ; 

" Many persons mistake the lovCy for the practice of virtue." 

** S:.;iU I re'vard !i:s .-cr^ices xvith falsehood? Stiall I forget Aim who can 
not for^l me ?" 

" If his principles arc/a/se, no apoIo!jr>' from himself caji make them r^htf 
if founded in truthj no ccu-ure fiOi.i othtrs can make Uiemtcron^"." 

" Thoujjh ilfpf yet clear; HjoulMi frrntle^ vet not dull; 
" Strong:, without rag-f ; without o'er/ZawiifS', /ui/." 



" A friend exaggerates a man's virtues; an enemy , his crimes," 

" The v:ise man is lnp;>y, wiien he gains hi« oicn approbation ; theyboJ^ 
rWicn he giins thatofoi/urs.''' 

The superior cnipiiasi>», in reading as in spcnkin?, must be determined eiH 
kircly by the 5CJwe of the passage, aiid always nKMlc alike ; but as to the inlb- 
rior emphasis, taste alone soeins to have the rij^iit of fixing its situation MMxi 
qiian^itv. 

Amonir 'li^ nurr.hpr of pr :-«ons, 'vlio have had proper opportunities of learn- 
ing lo re':d, in the l)t-:st ni.riner it is now l-.iusfl.t, very few could be selected, 
wlio, in a ijiveri ins'.iticr, v.unid use t'ne inferior emp!iasis al'.kc, either as to 
place or quanlity. S jun: p(-rson», indeed, use scarcely any dryreeof it : and 
ollicrs do not scruple to carry it far beyond any thing to be lound in common 
discourse ; and even sometimes throw it upon words so very trifling in them- 
seJ^C!», that it is evidently done with no other view, than to gire a greater t«p 
riety to the modulation.^ Notwitinstandin^r this diversity of practice, there 
are certainly proper boundaries, within which this emphasis must be restrain- 
ed, in order to make it meettne approbation of sound judgment and correct 
tasie. ^t will doubtless hare diiierent degrees of exertion, according to the 
greater or ie».^ ucjrree of importance of the words upon which it operates ; 
and tijcrc ir.av be very properly some variety in the use of it: but its applica* 
tion is iict arhitfciy, depending on the caprice cf readers. 

As c»nphasis of.eii falls on words in different p-.rts of the same sentence, 
so it is frequency required to be continued, with a little variation, on two. aiid 
somclimcb more words together. The following sentences exempliiy both the 

* By modulation is meant, that pleasing variety of voice, wnicn is perc«v- 
ed in iittc-ring a sentence, and winch in its nature^s perfectly distiiici from 
•mpha&is. and the tones of emotion and passion. The young reader sb^Hikl 
be careful to render his modulation correct and easy ; end^ for thi s parpne ^ 
■auuld form it upon Ui# mod^ of the most v " ' ^ "^^ 
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IXTRODUCTlOy. 

n! inv fiosnim. : *' If vya 9ttk lo tr.ekt one rich, study not to mcrcas§ 
f MWTk. i*u: i: siinuu'j.k hi* lueiru.*^ ** Tiie Mexican' figures, or pio- 
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UPT^ir-rjiii;. TTTiTn*! :■: iHiLci, ml tcords; ilv.y exiibit ima^ts to tke eye^ 

Siiim sieT:"^:iir» ure s: f-ll i.-id co:;i;rcht;isivc, lis^l almost every word is 
emniibiici. ■ tfc. "^t ..!:««£:.: J-U?, ^c ri^t-rt, -jvuc-u?, and plilns!" or as 
tnu: iHfcUiriir iJS^.-sf'.'ilA ..•• \*, ::•.. i :..•,' .lc;- orKTrl.iil, *■ VViiv will \v. die!" 

CniiiiikMi?^ tii-i:;<a ;■« t-T.-er ci'itis, i.- l;.t jirt.-il rc;.';ilator of qiUifility, 
Tlinapi ZM quanj:! cf .• ;: *vi:aMt5 ;s ilxtd. in word? st-paraitiy priMinuiiceil, 
}»K i: » fbvUit'k. n :.':.:■ ' ^- n .t.:.* . n. Lf; ai ;rcd i:i seiJlfiicus ; 'lie lonjf being 
cranp-4. i:-::***!.-^^ : t * .■;1 iro 1">:«j, .'icc.:\li::i: tj *i:e i;!.|v.r;aiw"' of ilie 
«'.Tno uii!. rt-rarij :o ;:.t .::;!:: j. r.i:i:.: :.?!«^ :iN:>. ii: |r.j-'.lr .!;:.■■ (•.:.•=, •, ;.i (-..■ riie 
W»: Cifl .f tccr' :. T .;=:-..'■.;;..«■•.: ul !..l:- .:. n.^ I.-!; »■;.■_- txsi..[-l< r; *'ile 
p**lI1 mmi»e, i'j: J ? .il i.tctLr-r.*' " 'J', .v i.* a li. »'■•;•••.■: ci. lM.iv.«fiMi jriving 
■ ■ri /crsn*:; j:." " 1;. '•" > ^;•• tit- nf i-o:!.]) /5i;:.iH. phuK.h.l.'y is ikucIi ii:ore 
r'S»e-.:;6,l U.jm p.-il-..' .K >." hi i;.t>«- ixij:; ;Ir-.*, li.c ejio.a'is nquirts ll,t. 
Accc-M 10 he fl-iOfi: v^si »;. IKi' Irs to v.'i.u-r, it du-js not coh.tnoiJy i,i-|'jii<;. 

h\ ordiT li» 3i-i;'.iir^- I', s- pr..j.i,- iii.mucenw*!.! of :iit ejhp. .i-i-. i:-«- trrcut rule 
to be ^ivtM i», liial ine r:"cli-r ?!iTt!y t> ai::iin a iusl c..j.c.' piiii of the furce 
end frpiril i>f lite scrAu a ir.i \\:ii(ii i:c i'- to pn.nuunet.'. bur !o lay tt>c ( iii- 
phasis uithcxjct pr-iprlL'y, is n c.'»i:s:<i:it. tX'.Tci**' of jrnoil st'iin; aiiJ a''i!ii- 
tion. It is far f:o:ii h'iuj nn :i)?oi).-<iiiiMablu uttitino'Ciit. I; is one of ths 
most decisive trials of a l.iie and jurt la.-!c; and I»n^^l arise iVoni ftclii!;: de- 
licately oiirsclvcrs, and from jtulifinj; accurately of what is lillcst lo blriko ihe 
fceliiigs of oMiers. 

There is one error aijninst which it is parllctdarlv proper to cairion the 
Icanier; naoiely^ that ol" nn'll.iplyl/ij»'t'niph;i(.cal ^\oriIs too micii, ai.d nsiiig 
the emphasis indi5criini?ia1tly. It is only by a pnid<?til re^i-rvc anti ditJinc- 
lion in the use of tlu:m, iliat ive can ciivc thcni finy wtiirlif. If iht*y rcrur two 
often; if a reader attempts to p. inh^r cvrry tiling lie (:xi)rcK«-es, of i!f;h im- 
portance, by a niuUiludc of stroiitr fcniphaf:is, %vc t-oon learn »o p.iy liMlc re 
5Brd to them. To crowtl every st riicncc wiMi cniphatical woids, ii like croivd 
t)g all the pages of a hook with l^alie ehariieters: wliicli, as lo tiiceirccl 
just the same as tx) use uo such t^islinctions at all. 

SECTION VI. 

Tones, 

TONES are differeJit both fro n eu^piiasis and pauses ; consislircr in the 
nnles or variations of sound wliich we enij ioy, in the c.vprciirsion of our .'•cn- 
tinients. F.mpliasis affirts pnrtii-nl.ir words and phra^e^, with a tiiirnc; of 
lone, or inflvxion ofvoirr; Ivst lenos, picilia/ly so called. lulVct sentences, 
par.iirnip>i:(, and some limes liie v. hole of a disseourse. 

To show ll'!' useandn.ee--si!y ^^f tones, we needordy o])>crve, 'haf.lhe niitid, 

in c^Mnintuiicatini: i's ideas, is n a constant stafc of aeii\itv, ei:i(»tivn, or .i':!- 

tation, fr ni the diflTer* nt ilfects whic'i thos-c ideas prodoee ni llie s; er.j.r. 

Now lilt end «>f such roniniiniicat ion beinp iu»t nicely lol.iv open liie ;<l:as, 

but al»o ihe diiTorcn* fet'in<:s which tiicy excite in h'ln v.lio n'.tt'rs tl cjn, ll ere 

fetwt bt'oTJrr #i|r^s t?;an words to manifest ihose feeliiiiis ; as uord> nt.'ered 

a a monoUMiou* mannt-r can represent only a suuilar st-.ste of mind, poiu cMy 

hw ftvtn aU acii»ilv andeiuoiion. As tiie coninunu'eation ofilM.'se niternnj 

ir«l:nir» >*a* of vuso!^ 'n.»re eon>equeuce in our social interco!ir>-e, than tl.o 

^►^-^ c\v>f * i::'V *'f i.l'MS l..c A-i'.';or of our beinu" did n'»*. a-^ in th.i< eon- 

v*j'Of. lei»e f'C i-'\fr.:,"»M .<f l.'s.* Ian;iuasre of euioiion to man ; hut im- 

Tvsyv^l ii '■:;o**.''li* :■.'•; ■.'*.:' :mv;;v, in !■■.«* sa-ne niaiuier a"* he lias di.tie v.jlli 

V!fi.TJ ■.!.• W rv>*. v'f I" i* .-. ■ 'ai »\o»U ; idl of wiiieli exi.re-?s their m:<-\ mis 

iKvl^rvpk b. ^.iriv.-.i<;o': *. Oi:->, •• i*«.-J. from t!;e^up:Ti■ir rank thot v.t hohl, 

»-v ioA "!ii^ A'-i-w ■■ "•.■ ».v . 'i: M^ivt : a:« Jiiere is not an j;ct of l!u: n.ind, 

a;i -X'ffWoA of '■' e fi." o', T .•:■ e: •, •• >n of', e hi'ait, vl:ieh l,;is nol its ci-n- 

v ''/iw, jr :k*'^ iU VX" *.*"Cf, '.)■■ ■■.•..'»; i? i^ \o be eTj""e«sid ; and wiiicli is 

■•"'•wi tf.iic'i^ \y) I "c o.v»'e . ;' I' '.t— • .! i\ V linj, I* i< i i;.».fly in ti»c. proper use 

v«" "iwiie loiivs -'«'• '■ c • V. s" :. *VA-.;:v, aril b ""monx of dei:v^^y consist. 

Ph» Hiii.i-* ,H •.:i* ii'i.:vd.v;. -1. /.-» 'uM ad nit ofexan nies, to ilhis'mle tl.-e 
9iu\My (^''-cWfet* bt*iou^-n< '.* tiw d.rrc'o::l i\v!«*;on» and emotions. We shall, 
'»!/••'#* w, w/«c'. sftVt *■ 'tjvV i*exVx:*,ed l*:o\u t'.ie beautiful lamentation of Da 
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ftot m the itree^j of Askelon ; lest the daughter! of the Philiitiiief rQoioe ; 
left tlie dangliters of flie nncirciuncised triumph. Ye mountaiiii oi Gilbot, 
let tlicre be do dew nor rain upon yon, nor fieldt of ofTeringB : for there the 
ihicld of the inij^hty was vilclv cast away ; the shield of Saul, as thoogli lie 
had not been anointed with oil.*' The nrst of tliese diviiionii, expresses sor- 
row and lamentation ; thereof r.'> the note ii> low. The next contains a spirited 
comiuand, and slioukl ho pr !:iiuiiced much hisrher. The otiier sentence, in 
which he raaktis a putiictlc lulurcsii to the mountains where his friends had 
been slain, must be exprt'sscd in a note quite ditferrnt from tiie two former : 
not so low as the firat, nor so liigh as the second, but in a manly, firm, aiio 
yet plaintive tone. 

Tiie coiTcct and natural language of the emotions is not so difficult to be at- 
tained as most readers seem to imagine. If we enter into the spirit of tlie an- 
thor^s sentiments, as well as I: k> the meanicg of his words, we shall not fail 
to deliver the words in propcrl}^ varied tones. For tliere are few ptiiple, who 
speak English witlio'it a provincial note, that have not an accurate nse of 
tones, when they utter tlicir sentiments in earnest discourse. And the reason 
tiiat they havQ net tlie same nse of them in readin<r ahxid the sentiments of 
others, may be traced to the very df.fective and erroneous method in which 
the art of reading; is t::n;i'iit ; whereby ail the various, natural, expresdive 
tones of speed) are Mippn>sscd ; andf a few artifirinl. a**meaning reading 
notes, are sub>tiiuted for them. 

But when we rccnimnend to readers, an attentio c tone and lanpfiiag* 

of emotions, we must be undcrstoftd to do it with proper limitation. Modera- 
tion is necessary in tiiis point, as it is in other thincrs. For when the rendini; 
becomes strictly i:iiit:\tive, it asumos a tlieatricu! mannrr, and mn^t be high- 
ly improper, as well as give offence to tiie hearers ; because it is inconsistent 
witi) tiiat delicacy :ind modesty which are indispensable on such occasions. 
Tlic speaker who delivers his own emotions, must be supposed to be man 
vivid iind animated than would be proper in the person who relates them at 
second h^ind. 

V,'e shall conclude this section with the following rule for the tones that 
indicate tlie puss'ions and emotions : " In reading, let all your tones of ex- 
pressicm be borrowed from those of common speech, but, in some degree, 
more faintly characterized. Let those tones which signify any disagreeable 
passioii of the mind, be stiU more faint than those ^lich indicate agn'cable 
emotions : and on ill occasions preserve yourselves from beinjg so far affected 
with the subject, as to be unable to proceed throu^ it, with that easy and 
masterly Banner, wliich has its good effects in thia. 9 weU as in ev^ry other 
•It." 

SECTION VII. 

Pauses, 

PAUSES, or re^«, in speakin'^ or readinr^, are a totil cessation of the voice, 
dnrintf a prccnptihh;, and, in miiny cu^is, a measurable space of time. 
Pauses arc equilly n(fcr*'Snry to t!ie tpcnker and tJe hearer. To t'le speak- 
er, tiijt he may take broatli, without w-iicii he cannot proceed far in delive- 
ry ; and that he may, hv ti.t*e t*.n,' omry rests, relieve tlie orcrans of speech 
wliicii otherwise woTild he soon tirod hv continued action ; to the hearer, that 
/he car, also, mriy b-.i reii .vcd i'rfr.n the f.Jtiiruc which it would otiiorwise endure 
•W»m a conlinfiity of srnmd ; and tlat t!io und-^i-standins^ mriy have sufficient 
■me to mu.rk the distin'ition of stiiti u<:::% and tii'-ir several ni*'nibcrs. 

There are 'two kinds of pauses: first, t;mi)Iis'tical pauses: and next, nich at 
mark tlicdistinctif«ns ofs'Mj.io. An cinpiiatical pause is penerallv made after 
sorjict!iin';r has been said of pwulinr moment, and on wiiich we desire to fix the 
hearer's attention. Siimctimes, before sucli a t'liny is said, wc usher it in with 



oi course raise cxntctition, u I'lC imj-.ortance ol the matter be not fully 
•wprable to sul'i «:\t-< ctation, they occasion disnppointmcnt and disgust. 

But the mr-t ir 'iM-Tit ?n'\ t!ie principal use of pauses, is to mark the divi- 
«oB« of f.;e sc-i.«o, nr/'l at iMf; snnir; time to allow the reader to dnuv his bn^ath ; 
&ud tiir r=*r'-'' *"■' ^- --c^i- adji:>tiafJDtof guv.U v;iusc5, as outt oCtlic mostnicr 
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and difficult articles of delivery. In all reading, tlic mana^ment of thft 
breath requires a good deal of cafe, so as not to oblige us to divide words from 
one another, which have so intmiate a connexion, uiat tliey ou^nt to be pro 
Dounced with the same breath, and without the least separation. Many a 
sentence is miserably mangled, and tlie force of the emphasis totally lost, by 
divisions being made in the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while he 
is reading, should be very carefulto provide a full supply of breath for* what 
he is to utter. It is a great mistake to imagine, that the breatii must be drawn 
only at the end of a period, witen the voice is allowed to iiill. It may easily 
be gathen.'d at the intervals of the period, when Uie voice is suspe?nd"cd .only 
for a moment; and, by this management, one may always have a bufncicni 
«tock for carrying on the longest sentence, without improper inlcrruption^. 

Pauses in reading must generally be fonned upon tlte manner :n >\hich we 
utter ourselves in ordinary, sensible con verse Uon ; and not upon the stiff arti- 
ficial manner, which is acquired from reading books according lu the common 
punctuation. It will by no mer^ns be sufficient to attend to the points used 
in printing ; for these are far from marking all the pauses wiiich ought to be 
made in reading. A mechanical attention to these resting places, has perhaps 
been one cause of monotony, b}' leading tiie reader to a similar tone at every 
stop, and a uniform cadence at every period. The primary use of points, is 
to assist the reader in discerning liie grammatical construction ; and it is only 
as a secondary objnct, liiat tl'cy regulate its pronunciation. On this htaa, 
the following direction may bo of use : "Though in readiTig, great attention 
should be paid to the stops, yet a greater sliouTd he given to Ine sense; and 
their correspondent times occasionally lengtiicncd beyond wliat is usual in 
common speech. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, tliey must not only be made in 
tlie right place, but also accompanied with a proper lone of voice, by which 
.the nature of these pauses is inlimated, much more tJian by tJie length* of them, 
which can seldom be exactly measured. Sometimes it is only a slight ana 
simple suspension of voice tHat is proper; sometinses a degree of cadciioe in 
th« voice is required ; and sometimes tiiat peculiar tone and cadence which , 
denote the sentence to be finished. In all Utece cases, we are to regulate our- - 
selves bv attending to the manner in which nature teaches ns to s{)eak, wiien 




every misloriune." 1 ne nrsi ana second pauses 
panied by an inflection of voice, that gives the hearer an eacpectation of some- 
tiling further to complete the sense: the infiection attending the tliird pause 
signifies thattiie sense is completed. 

The preceding example is an illustration of the suspending pause, in its 
simple state: the following instance exhibits that pause with a degree of ca- 
dence in the voice : " If content cannot remove tlie disquietudes of mankind, 
it will at least alleviate them." 

The suspending pause is often, in the same sentence, attended with both 
the rising and the falling inflection of voice ; as will be seen in this example : 
" Moderate exereise\ and habitual temperance', strengthen the cons' itution."* 

As the suspending pause mav be thus at tended withbotii the rising and the fall- 
inff inflection, it is tl>e same with regard to iheclos'mcr pause: it admits of both. 
The fidlinginflecUon generally accompanies it ; butlt is notunfrequently con- 
nect^ with the rising inflection. Interrogative sentences, for instance, are often 
terminated in this manner: as, "Am I ungrateful'?'* "Is iie in earnest?" 

But where ' * " - " ' ' '—'^ * -- 

commonlv 
hisfolly^?" 
did he arrive^ V* 

When two questions are united in one sentence, and connected by the con 
lunction or, the f^rst takes the rising, the second the falling inflection: as, 
** Does his conduct support discipline', or destroy it^ ?" 

The rising and falling inflections must not be confounded witli emphasis. 




— j 

TTwrUhjgmflecUonis denoted by the acute ; the faUing, by the grave accent* • 



. INTRODUCTION. .11 

Thongh the;' mn^ oftcji coinci«3'*, they arc, in their nature, pcifeotly diiUnct# 
Emptiasis soinelini^s (.onlrv^is *hosi. inilcctions. 

Tiie legular appliciiiion of tlic ribin:; and lulling inflections, coofcrs so much 
beauty ou expression, und is «o ntCL-scary to bu studied by tlie youn^ reader, 
tiia f wc shall inaJ'rt a lew more (:xumpU>, to iuducc him to pay jirreater at* 
Cention to the subject. In titese hi>tanct'5, all the inflections are not marked. 
Sucli only iirc (li^'.iM.'.iisheii, as lire most .strking, and will best serve to shoir 
the rc?.dLr lhs.ii- uti.iiy and lnji)0;tunce. 

" Manufacture s\ tr- de\ anil agriculture', certainly employ mmre chflu nine* 
teen parts in twenty of tiie human km- cifs." 

'* tie who resi^rns the world, has no temptation to envy', hatred^, maliceV 
I anger'; but is in constant po;:s;.-iision of a st rene mind ; he wlio follows the 
I pleawrcs of it, wiiich are, m (!.ik- vcjy i^:t;ii-e, disiiTtpointing, is in constant 
I search of carb\ solicitud<y, rtinorsu', and coufusion\" 

" To advise the i«:nordnt\ relieve the needy\ comfort the afilictcd', are du- 
ties that fall in our way almost e\^iy J;iy c.oar lives." 

" Thoae evil spirits, who, by lon^ custom, have contracted in the body bar 
bits o'.' lu-f and .sii!iu.;hty^: nj.iH^c', and rovenpre^ ; nn aversion to everir 
thing that is go^\ just^, and laudable', are naturally seasoned and prepait;(i 
tot pain and misery." 

"I am persuaded, tliat neither deatli', nor lifc^ ; nor angels', nor principali- 
lies', nor powers^ ; nor tliintrs inv'Mont\ i.or thintrs to come^ ; nor height', nor 
^pth^ : nor any otlier creature', shall be able to separate as from the love 
rf God\" 

Tiie reader who wonlt! wish to si^e a minute and iucenious investigation of 
the nature of tliese L.^ixCiio-.i, .ii;d tl.e rubles by wiiich tlicy arc goremed, nugr 
consult Walker's Elements of Eiocution, 

SECTION ^111. 
Manner of readings Verse. 

WHEN we are readirT verse, there is a peculiar difliculty in making Urn 
fvaans jublly. The dilKculty arises from tiie meiody ot' verse which dictates 
Co the ear pontes or resta of its own ; and to luljiiMt and compound these pro- 
perly witii iiiM pauses of the scuse, so as neither to hurt tlie ear, nor onend 
the onderstanding', is so very nice a matter that it is no wonder we so. 
seldom meet with good readers of poetry. Tiiere arc two kinds of pauses 
that belom; to tlie melody of verse : one is the pause at the end of the line ; 
and the other, tiio ca^s(lral p^iuse in or near tlie middle of it. Witli regard to 
the pause at the end o''t.".e \i:u\ wl-irh iii:ifk-< that strain or verse to be finislK 
cd, rliymc rendirs t'lis niways s^n^-ihlc ; and in some niPasure coifpcls u» to 
ohm*r«<: 'k\. in our nrouuneiation. In nspoct to blank virse, we ouirht also to 
read it so us to make everv line sensi!;!c U) t^ie ear ; for, wiiat is the use of 
aielody, or for what end hna i\"'. noct rompo'^.'d in verse, if, in reading his 
lines, we suppress his uumbi :s, b} oiuiuin : tiij ihvA pause ; and degrade 
tliem, by our pronunritition, into mn-e prose ? At tlie same tiiae that we at- 
tend to Una pause, «.'v. ry up»jv;i i'in<i; <>i s.;i<r-6.«ni iuui lohv, muat be carefully 
yarded afjaiu^t. Tirj flo^e of llie line v.*. ore it mak?s no pause in tlie mean-' 
11^, 0(i;r'it not to he maiUjd by sticli a tone as is used in fmishing a sentence ; 
but, without either fall or devatir.n of tlie voice, it should be denoted oidy 
by so slight a suspension of so<ind, as may distinguish tlie passage from one 
line to another, wltiioui injuruu' tne meanin^i. ♦ 

The othor kind of melodious pause, is tiiat which falls somewhere about the 
middle of the v':rs?, and (Uvid 'j xl into two hemisliclis ; a pause, not so ^nscst a« 
that wlitch beloo'is to tlie closi-. of lj:e liiie, but still sensible to an ordmary ear. 
Tiiis, which is called t\\c c?Bsura! pnns'?. may fall, in En<rlish heroic verse, after 
tlie 4th, 6t'i, 6th, or 7tii, syihible in tlie line. Wliere tlie verse is «o construct- 
ed, tliat tl-.is cspaiiral p.u'se coincides wit!i the shirhtest pause or divicion in t^ie 
fencfCj tiiC line can b-s ri ad easily ; as in the two fiis.t verses of Pope's Me^iaah : 

" Ye nymphs of Solyraa^^ ! hepn the song ; 

** To h'eav'nly tliemes*', suhlimer strains belong." 

But if it shonld happen that words which have so strict and intimate a eea 
aeidon, aa not to bear even a momentary separaUon, axe diVvicAlcoiuQiut«M»- 
^bcr by ihig emtaral pauMC, we then feel a sort of «lnig|(Vt W-^rowa ^Ctfc %«»%% 



TB -ntgm 



at crrsoDrcTiox. 

aad tfaa wmaJU which remien it didocalt to read inch lines harmonioai 
TTm mle oA* nroper 7roniuiciiLti«in in -mch nM*» is to regard cnljr tlie pan 
wtueh the «bw fomu : -uut tii read ti'>e line iceorimcrtv'. T^ie neglect oft 
d pauae nay inoiie t-ie line ^iiuui »xnew!iu.t onharmonioitsly ; botf 
qmulu Imb miicii wurse, ii* Lic sKiMe were jS£n£ccd \o the sound. I 
ia tte iiuilfnvijur hat* **i MxIuhi : 



-**^ VV.iat ia aa* U diik. 



** Viluiuiuc: ; w\:M b locr, ruM and rapport.** 
dearly ui«:U&k::» t .e p i;b>* lifter iZ.'."..)J«f', at ti^e end of the 5d Vft 
hki^ wiikh in ceudiD>:, oii<^ t u li: !tkL-i;; ^co>rdii^rly • tlioiig^li, iftJie melc 
(mly weru to b«c retrirlL'd, u.:rL:i.\^ «r.ctili! bo coiuiecttd witii what follows, c 
tiie {Muse not ukuLe -jli t:\i :'>a;-t . or >ixih «y liable. So in the following 1 
of Fopc^:» Eiibrtle ti> Tr. ArJr'U.iwe. 

^ I su valrii >aJ civV.iiy I read.** 

T1»e ear ploialy p.xn:* •^■^* i '.e crsur-i pitwi as fallini^ after tad, the 4tni 
hhle. But it vro^ld iu2 rto' b :J ro;uHa j to iniike any paii(>e there, so as 
aepfURLte Joi and ticiltty. The !iciue admits of no ctiioi pause than after 
aeeoai syfiable fit, wiricb tlicrefoK must be tiie only pause made in read 
^iuf pact of tiie sentence. 

Theie is another mode of dividine some verses, by introtlucinpr what n 
ke called demi-cc;$ans which rcqairt; very slitjiit paiist-.s ; and which the r 
dcr fhoold snanase viitK jiMhrment, or he will he apt to fnli into an attec 
«uig-io«Lg miHie of pronouncing verses of tlii^t kind. Tlic following Lines 
tBiipliiy the demi-cxswra : 

•* Warms" in t)je sim', iefres?:es' in the hreoze, 

** Giftwv »a the >tars", and blossoms' in the In^es ; 

" Lives' thr»xi«ji) all lite''; exti-nil-s' thrcuiiii all extent, 

** Spreads- undivided'', operates' unspent." 

Befi>re tlie conclusion of Uiis introduction, the complicr takes Ine libl 
lo recommend to teachers, to ex.S!rci&£ their pupils in discovering; and cxph 
ingthe emphatic words and the proper toiM^s and pauses, of every portion 
nffnnd them to read, previously to their bciug called out to tiic perform^ 
Tliese preparatory lessons, in which Diey sliouIJ he regular!/ examined, ' 
improve their judjnnent and taste ; prevent tlie praciicc of leadm^ witl 
atte&tinn to tlie subject ; and aslablish a iiabit of readily discuvering tne mc 
mgf fofce, and beauty of v/htU they pcruus. 
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CHAPTER I. 

aUJtCT SENTENCES ANP FARiLOEilPHS. 



SECTION I. 

T\ILIGENCE, Industry, and proper uapror&asteni cf timOi 
*^ are material duties of the young. 

The acquisition <)f knowledge is one of the most hoaouiv 
ahle occupations of youth. 

Whatever useful or engaging endowments we possess, vir- 
tue is requisite, in order to their shining with proper lustre* 
Yirtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished and 
t flourishing manhood. 
' Sincerity and truth form the basis of every virtue. 

Disappointments and distress .are ofien blessmgs in dls- 
. guise. 
► , Change and alteration form the very essence of the world. 
r True happiness is of a retired nature and an enemy to pomp 
and noise. 

In order to acquire a capacity for happiness, it must he our 
first study to rectify inward disorders. 
Whatever purifies, fortifies also the heart. 
From our eagerness to grasp, we strangle and destroy 
pleasure. 

A temperate spirit, and moderate expectations^ are excellent 
safeguards of the mind, in this uncertain and changinj^ state* 
There is nothing, except simplicity of intention, and purity 

N O TE. — ^In the first chapter, the compiler has exnibited sentenoet in t great 
Tariety of construction, and in all the diversity of punctuation. If irell prae* 
tised upon, he presumes they will fully prepare the young reader lor the 
▼arioufl pauses, iDjSections, and modulationa of Toice, whicfi tha iuccacdiag 
piacfif raquirt. 

9 
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of principle, that con stand the test of near approach and striet 
anamination. 

The value of anj possession is to be chiefly estimated, hj 
die relief which it can bring us in the time of ourgreatetit need. 

No person who has once yielded up the government of his 
mind, and given loose rein to his desires and passions, can. tell 
how tar they may carry him. 

Trani^uULty of mind is always most likely to be attained, 
when tiie businezfs of the world is tempered with thoughtful 
and aerii.'us retreat. 

He who would act like a wise man, and build his house on 
the rvck. and not on the sand^ shoidd contemplate human life, 
not only in the sunshine, but in tlie shade. 

Let usefulness anJ benedctnce, not ostentation and vanity, 
£rect the train of your pursuits. 

To maintain a steady and unbroken mind, amidst all the 
^ocks of the won J. ir.arks a great and noble spirit. 

Fauecce. by pnessenring composure within, resists the im- 
pfes&;on which trouble makes from without. 

Coiiipa95iona:e atfections, even when they draw tears fmm 
«ir eyes for human niiser.\ convey satisfaction to the heait. 

Tber who have nothin<: to cive, can often aflbrd relief to 
cdier&. by impardng what they feel. 

Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what is really 
CO«i or evil. shou'J correct anxiety about worldly success. 

The reil which covers from our siirht the events of succeed- 
lag years, is a reil woven by the Innd of mercy. 

The best preparation for all the uncertainties of futurity, 
ecmsistB in a welWordered mind, a good conscience, and a 
dieerM submisaon to the will of heaven. 

SECTION IL 

THE c^ief misfortunes that befall us in life, can be traced 
to someTices or follies which we have committed. 

"Were we to surrey the chambers of sickness and distress, 
m% should often find them peopled with the victims of intem- 
perance and sensuality, and with the children of vicious indo- 
lence and sloth. 

To be ^nse in our own eyes, to be wise in the opinion of 
the worid, and to be wise ua the sight of our Creator, ai-e three 
things so very different, as rarefy to coincide. 

liian, in his highest earthly glory, is but a reed floating on 
..e stream of time, and forced" to follow every new direction 
of ibe current 

The eorrnpted temper iiAiaM\BBafiq\mtou^thebad> 
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frostrate the effect of eveiy advantage which the woiUoonflm 
on them* 

The external misfortanes of life, disappointments, pover^ 
and sickness, are light in comparison of ^ose inward distresaei 
of mind, occasioned by folly, by passion, and by guilt 

No station is so high, no power so great, no character se 
nnhlemished, as to exempt men from the attacks of rashness, 
malice, or envy. 

Moral and religious instruction derives its efficacy, not so 
much from what men are taught to know, as from what thej 
are brought to feel. 

He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and yet 
has no feeling for the high objects of religion, no heart to ad- 
mire and adore the great Father of the universe, has reason to 
distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

When, upon rational and sober enquiry, we have establish- 
ed our principles, let us hot suffer them to be shaken by the 
scoffs of die licentious, or the cavils of the sceptical. 

When we observe any tendency to treat religion or morals * 
with disrespect and levity, let us hold it to be a sure indication 
of a perverted understanding, or a depraved heart. 

Every degree of guilt incurred by yi^ding to temptation, 
tends to debase the mind, and to weaken the generous and 
benevolent principles of human nature, 

Luxury, pride, and vanity, have frequently as much influ- 
ence in corrupting the sentiments of the great, as ignorance^ 
iHgotry, and prejudice, have in misleading the opinions of ths 
multitude. 

Mixed as the present state is, reason and religion pro- 
nounce that, generally, if not always, there is more happi- 
ness than misery, more pleasure than pain, in the condition 
of man. 

Society, when formed, requires distinctions of property, 
diversity of conditions, subordination of ranks, and a multi- 
plicity of occupations, in order to advance the general good. 

That tiie temper, the sentiments, the morality, and, in 
general, the whole conduct and character of men, are influ- 
enced by the example and disposition of the persons with whom 
they associate, is a rejection whicn has long since passed into 
a proverb, and been ranked among the standing maxims of 
human wisdom, in ail ages of the world* 

SECTION IIL 

TQE desire of improvement diacovera aL\^tATe\TA^VBiL 
ivMBoeetecf irsth many accompUahmenkat acnsi xsosf] n^^Nms^ 
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oonffln ease and fieedom oo tbe mind ; and. 
it open to every pleasing sensation. 

Modcnla and simple pleasures relish higb with the tem- 
Mfale I In the midst of his studied refinements, the voluptuar/ 
kngoiahes. 

Gentkneas corrects whatever b ofTensive in our manners ; 
and, by a constant train of humane attentions, studies to alio 
Wate the burden of rommon misery. 

That gentleness which is the cliaracteristic of a good man, 
aas, like every ot)ier virtue, its seat in the heart : and, let me 
add, notliiiig except what flows from the heart, can render 
even external manners truly pleasing. 

Virtue, to become either vigorous or useful, must be ha- 
bitually active : not breaking forth occasionally witli a tran- 
sient lustre, like the blaze of a comet ; but regular in its re- 
turns, like t)ie light of day : not like the arontatic gale which 
sometimes feasts the seiLse ; but like the ordinary bi*eeze, 
which purifies the air, and renders it healthfu!. 
- The happiness of every man de{>endd more upon the state 
of his own inhid, than upon any one external circumstance : 
nay, more than upon all external things put together. 

In no station, in no period, let us think ourselves secure 
firom tlie danger? which spring from our passions. Every 
age, and every station they beset ; from youth to gray hairs, 
and from the peasant to the prince. 

Richeet and pleasures are ilie chief tempti *ons to criminal 
deeds. Yet those riches, when obuined, k y very possibly 
overwhelm us with unlbrescen miseries, 'i'hose pleasures 
ma}' cut short our health and life. 

He who is nccuslonied to turn aside from the world, and 
commune wilh himself in retirement, will, sometimes at least, 
hear Uu* truths which the multitude do not tell him. A more 
•ouml ini^nictor will liil his voice, and awaken within the 
heart llu^?e latent susjrjjcstions, which the world had overpow- 
ered ami $iip]>resscd. 

Amtisemcnt often becomes the business, instead of the re- 
lajcatii^n, of younc pei-sons : it is then highly pernicious. 

He that waits lor an opportunity to do nmch at once, may 
hmttte oui his ii"e in UWe wishes ; and regret, in the last hour, 
kii oarieM inlentioius and l»arren zeal. 

The sjtint ^f true religion breathes mildness and affability. 
itpvM a natJ\e unaffected ease to tlie liehaviour. It is social, 
ttMl, a.ir cheerful ; (ar removeil fnmi that irioomy and illibe- 

^V rV dMilA \]da \r^vi t ahai (leDi the temper^ 
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dejects the spirit, and teaches men to fit tbemaelvei for 
another wonld-, by neglecting the concerns of this. 

Reveal none of the secrets of tliy friend. Be faithful to 
his interests. Forsake him not in danger. Abhor the though 
of acquiring any advantage by his prejudice. 

Man, always prosperous, would be giddy and insolent ; al- 
ways afflicted, would be sullen or despondent Hopes and 
fears, joy and sorrow, are, therefore, so blended in his life, aa 
both to give room for worldly pursuits, and to recall, froDC tizxle 
to time, the admonitions of conscience. 

SECTION IV. 

TIME once past never returns : the moment which is lost, 
b lost forever. 

There b nothing on earth so stable, as to assure us of un« 
disturbed rest ; nor so powerful as to afford us constant pro- 
tection. 

The house of feasting, too often becomes an avenue to the 
house of mourning. Short, to the licentious, is the interval 
between them. 

It is of great importance to us, to form a proper estimate of 
human life ; mthout either loading it with imaginary evils, or 
expecting from it greater advantages thaii it is able to yield. 

Among all our corrupt passions, there is a strong and intir 
mate counexion. \Vliea any one of them is adopted into our 
family , it seldom quits uiiiii It lias fathered upon us all its kindred. 

C-harlty, like the sun, brightens every object on which it 
shines ; a censorious disposition casts every character into the 
darkest shade it will bear. 

Many men mistake the love, for the practice, of virtue ; and 
are not so much good men, as the friends of goodness. 

Genuine virtue has a language that speaks to every heart 
throughout the world. It is a language which is understood 
by all. In every region, every climate, the homage paid to it 
Is the same. In no one sentiment were ever mankind more 
generally agreed. 

The appearances of our security are frequently deceitful. 

When our sky seems most settled and serene, in some un« 
observed quarter gathers the little black clmd in which the 
tempest ferments, and prepares to discharge itself on our head. 

The man of true fortitude may be compared to the castle 
built on a rock, which defies the attacks of the surrounding 
waters : the man of a feeble and timorous spirit, to a hut 
placed on the sboie, which every wind shakes, and every wave 
ovecfluwia 

Ba 
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li 9o laccaBsfiect with self-possession as violent 

1: owrpoven reason : confounds oar ideas ; distorts 

iTii t'Licken^ Uic colour of every object. By 

k nises vrikhin. and bv the mischiefs whicb 

COS 'TZL^^:!. i: ce'ienliy bri:i^ on the passionate and 

c^ ;T>ca:er misery than he can bring on the ob- 

Pi* yg'arg ci lirr* bas. In yll ages, been represented as 
sfi m i3ie SEi=:sh :f 2 h^ll : \n the ascent of which, labour 
» ••^ttsite- iTir i-^-r-ihies sn? to \*e surmounted ; and where 
m r"tarii:c:r i? nfr-ie -. :." eject wtr way. and to aid our steps. 

It uiiTJ:^ :-:"" rii-f ^ je: v? siw.iT? thiiJv the best, and em- 
|Mm sse ^«sr£ cc rj^rin- a:.i car.Joiir. But in judging of 

K fc^L »ii: ^i^lre* :•: s*^ r tj.exs happy, make haste to give 
la? p^ CLT. t* es^rj^.i : ant! remember, that every mo- 
sn :i: rttik-r i^£e> £v«:.v s-'^!r.e:r.:r.;Z iV.m the value of his 
A:.'-; -•*: :.L:: v. r.o pre pisses liis oxvn happin3S3 
"r.rf r«f :Vrn*5 : J> ;"-ir~:5e. the day rolls on, and 
tjij^Ik r."*n;-c*. Ti-r-t.*. r. ^ r.:.\:. v-jn work." 
Tr snssoiL pf-Ts:csv. r.ar.:'y ar.y :J::i:g is what it appears to 
Ve; tnc wr^sc n^.r:*^ irj:« ;« al\ays farthest from reality. 
T^Mce «r* rfiirses i» r.JrL s':;^ aroii:;ii them ; init whose strains 
mfiore rr rcii*. T^rre i? - .-jtr.q^itt Spread, where poison is in 
•wpn disTK Tr.'ftne i? & r.v.ch wi.jch invites ij.eni to repose ; 

Tf ^*e w\ii. j:! ^..'.-ij-e ^ boiI.rT :i nia:: 25 really happy, it is not 
«nk».!y ir !.» Ikh-st? ar»i"i iarKi^, U- his eqiilpajie ami his retinue 
WT a-T t )oifc. I'lfff^ «e r:i:';.: s^^e faitiu-r, and discern 
m-h»: vy. t-^r »;.*: :ii::i^i7tess. i/s .jc^rt feci*, we can pronounce 
littir r^-^iscemi nc l»'irr». 

The hr-ftk is w-eT: wtjmKi : and I Ijave perused it with plea- 
l«?r »nr n^fifh, I: s^iO«-& nrsL that inie devotion is rational 
•nc "w^V. iwinrtesc : nevi* that it is of the highest impoitance to 
rcesrr outpr pa^ of relsprm and virtue ; and, lastly, that it is 



hmv: r?^wii»r7v^ u our riftfiplD^ss. 

Thft^ ** r«raiin>v no irreaier ie«icJtv, than to be able to look 
m 1. liW" KSTfiiihr ani rrrtncnisiy employed ; to trace our 
r. n?tN?*f!K u. rxtstexice^ by sucai toKons as excite neither 
n-v *nrrr«-. It onciji, therefore, to be the care of 
tM«v ^^f ^^=^ *' ?^B^ ^heir last boars with comfort, to lay up 
.fBir; L ttftfcun r\: pteasnu: idea&. «s shall support the ex- 
ft'ow. time, wittsh is is> d<f>eDd wholly upon the fund 
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SECTION V. 
WHAT avails the show of external liberty, to one who has 
lost the government of himself ? 

He that cannot live well to-day, (says Martial,) will be less 
qualified to live well to-morrow. 

Can we esteem that man prosperous, who is raised to a 

situation which flatters his passions, but which corrupts his 

I principles, disorders his temper, and finally oversets his vir- 

■ tue? 

■ VFhat misery docs the vicious man secretly end are ! — Ad' 
i versity ! how blunt are all the arroT^-s of tliy quiver, in com- 
parison with those of guilt ! 

When we have no pleasure in goodness, we may with cer- 
tainty conclude the reason tc be, that our pleasure is all de- 
rired from an opposite quarter. 

How strangely are the opinions of men altered, by a change 
in their condition ! 

How many have had reason to be thankful, for being dis- 
appointed in designs which tliey earnestly pursued, but which 
if successfully accomplbhed, they have allenvards seen t^ juid 
have occasioned their ruin ! 

What are the actions wliich afford in the remembrance a 
rational satisfaction ? Are they the pursuits of sensual plea- 
sure, the riots of jollity, or the displays of show and vanity ? 
No : I appeal to yo.ur hearts, my friends, if what you recollect 
with most pleasure, are not the innocent, the virtuous, the 
bonourable parts of your past life. 

The present employment of time should frequently be an 
object of thought. About what are we now bur^ied ? IVhat is 
the ultimate scope of our present pursuits and cares ? Can we 
justify them to ourselves? Are tliey likely to produce any 
thing that will survive the moment, and bring foith some fruit 
for futurity 7 

Is it not strange, (says an ingenious writer,) that some per- 
sons should be so delicate as not to bear a disagreeable pic- 
ture in the house, and yet, by their beliaviour, force every face 
they see about them, to wear the gloom of uneasiness and dis- 
content T 

If we are now in health, peace, and safety ; without any 
particular or uncommon evils to afHict our condition ; what 
more can we reasonably look for in this vain and uncertain 
world ? Hew little can the greatest prosperity add to such a 
state T Will any future situation ever make us happy, if now^ 
with 80 few causes of grief, we imagine ourselves miserable t 
The e^ lies io the state of our mindi not Va o\ii: cou^^^*^ ^ 
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W hm tl.« love of untramHitable pieasures 
Ctanp.-ui)<iii&, If alloneif tn RmuM joung perw 
ti.f ir tirn^. jin^ to slir up their passions, the di 
ti'-rtn take heed, ami bpirare! the ila)- of irr 
Wi^iiii tn ilraw niph. Fortune is sqiiajwlererf . 
ken : frie:i>ls nre offenitird, afTronted, ertrangeij 
perhaps, Mnt afflicted and nEOuniiiig'to tht; du 

On whom do«4 tune hang so hcavitj, as on 
laij ! To irhom are the hours so lingering T 1 
deroiiTed with siileeo, and obliged to Ey to e 
whicSi can help tlicm to get nH of Ihemselvee ' 
duciniE trani]iiiHity, indalence produces n fre) 
of miiiil ; gives rise to cravings which an> 
nourishes a sickir, efTeDunate delicacy whicl 
rupts ever; pleasure. 

SECTION VI, 

W 'Z have seen the husbandman scattering 1 
furronrJ ground ! It springs up, if galherei 
■nd cron-iis his labours with jo; and plenty, 
who distributes his fortune with generosity : 
amply repaid by tlie ixratilude of those wlicr 
the ap;>rubnlion of his ou-n mind, and by. the 

Temperance, by fortifying tite mind and 
happiiie^; intemperance, by enenating then 

Ti:Ie and ancestry render a good man mor 
aa ill one, muse cotstemplible. Vice is infs 
« I>rince ; and virtu? honourable, though in a 

.\n elevased genius, employed in little th 
use the similie of Longinus) like the sun in 
clination : he remits his splendour, but retain 
and plea^ics more, though be dazzles leatu 

If envious people were to ask themselvt 
would excliange their entire situations with 
lied. (1 mean their minds, passions, notions, 
perecos, fortunes, and dignities,] — I presuE 
cnmmi>n to human nature, woidd generally a 
their own condition. 

U'e have obliged some persona : — very w« 
fre tuive morel la not the cunac'mQ»naa of d 
SdtatnwvAX 
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Ho not hurt yourselves or others, by the pursuit of plea- 
ts nre. Consult your whole nature. Consider yourselres not 
otij as sensitive, but as rational beings ; not only as rational, 
but social ; not only as social, but immortal. 

Art thou poor? — Sliow thyself active and industrious, peace- 
able and contented. Art thou weahhy ? — Show thyself bene* 
ficent and charitable, condescending and humane. 

Though religion removes not all the evils of life ; though it 
promises no continuance of undisturbed prosperity, (which in- 
deed it were not salutary for man always to enjoy,) yet, if it 
mitigates the evils wlilch necessarily belon"^ to our state, it 
may justly be said to give " rest to them wlio labour and ara 
heavy laden." 

What a smiling aspect does the love of parents and chil- 
dren^ of brothers and sisters, of friends and relations, give to 
every surrounding object, and every returning day ! With 
what a lustre does it gild even the small habitation, where this 
placid intercourse dwells ! where such scenes of heart-felt 8^ 
tis/action succeed uninterruptedly to one anotlier ! 

How many cloar marks of benevolent intention appear 
every where around us ! What a profusion of beauty and 
ornament is poured forth on the face of nature ! What a mag- 
nificent spectacle presented to the view of man ! What supply 
contrived for his wants ! What a variety of objects set . 
before him, to gratify his senses, to employ his under- 
standing, to entertain his imagination, to ciieer and gladden 
his heart ! 

The hope of future happiness is a perpetual source of con- 
solation to good men. Under tK)uble, it soothes their minds ; 
amidst temptation, it supports their virtue ; and, in their dying 
moments, enables them to say, " O death ! where is thy sting? 
grave I where is thy victory ?'* 

SECTION VII. 

AGESILAUS, king of Sparta, being asked, " What things 
be thought most proper for boys to learn,*? answered, "These 
Irhich they ought to practise when they come to be men." 
A wiser than Agesilaus has inculcated the same sentiment: 
** Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he 14 
old he wLi not depart from it." 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, that " tima 
Was his estate." An estate indeed, which will produce no- 
thing without cultivation ; but which will always abundantly 
repay the labours of industr}", and satisfy l\\e vcvo^ w\.«xv's«% 
dtK^ea, ifnopurt of it be suffered to lie vraa^^V)^ Tk!b^v^'&K.%>. 
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Ttljiis ersr^ ":•? irzcrr. r.^a \:rr, bread to eat ; and if he 
11- 1. - ' :.r. -It - -V >• - ' -r n:: bear? He that formed 

lit* ■ • " .. _■; ■ ■' f»r^ * 

: v.: .- Lj : iT'T I ur.-?.!i : Vet hare I never aeeo 

:.r -^■. _7 ■ -:Li.t.. :!:•• i^ rr-ri '^cT^Inj bread. 

: J? :•• - - . :n L :. r-^eer^r :r. the house of the Lord, 
.: i: f .T • -^ :: r Ir^riness. 
.:■: — '.jLt: 'r rrfi: prvrer: and spreading hifi>- 
; : - -T>- f . Tr : l-e 7 asseJ away ; I sought bun, 

: : : .1.1. l: :: £: irth Tr:>i:n. Lenafth of days 

: :. :. : :.. : 1:: .rr le.': Lrir.d. riches and bo- 

• r ^'-f - i-f :: T .: i5ar.t:i0535 and all her paths 
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>r?:-.: t: 5? frr brethren to dwell to- 

-•::';. 5 :":.:.:e::t : like the dew of 

r i . ; - ". :'::? mountains of Zion. 

■ : . . . .-.> : :: .-f die cold ; he shall 

■ r . :. : .!. ^.r.i bv the vineyard ol 

J . ..- ". ! i: ua? all grown over 

:.; ■ .:ii .■"•.-e: ?. J lae stone wall 

'. ? . -. ;....: Cv :.iljored it well: J 
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. : : . .:^ ?:.... .■-.:h in lenrf* oftinie ; 
'- --■* . r :-...:vler i-f vears : but wisdom 

. . .;,-.■ >■• ii -i ilie is old aije. 
•. ■ ' :. ... '.I.e It: i of liiy fathers ; and 
■ .-: . .-. : .i:;.i '.\1:1- a williriir mind. It 
: of uiee ; but if thou iorsake 
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'. . % ; , -' . .f .:* :".v!v,5 a::,i s.^rro^rs is universally 

s V-., ' - .\n: ;.".» f-s.\"/v coiifossed. But let us 

.v...: .'; ', U' . :1 .5 : ii' we hok impartially 
« V '.■*....■.., I..;.: every d?.Tl:as likewise its plea- 

s r^ f • ■ ■> ' • • <. 

* J ^ . ,? . - *:"• '.'iv.frts of charity towaHs all men. 

'. ' . *. . ,:■•..-. ,-. i. ^, .v.. :-..*;:;\*^t^ r.vach piety and virtue in 

!s V. -v j.-^ k-kv .*-> ; :,- ..< ; i:v. beli.Mds repentance ready 

/." s.'i-. . .. r.''.>.v.-.: v.'i:.T '•^.;::":i we consi*ieras reproDates. 

>«' .•;>.' ,1.:^;.: :; rcvr.^UcT Liir.^s^lf as iusiguiiicant in tha 

»^'»c ,%." : fi^ V .v«...». . \^ ; ;.T •«evcvi\ $u\\vjx«. w^'VS^ ^ sent 
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forth to be labourers in the vineyard of our heavenlj Father 
Eveiy man has his work allotted, his talent committed to 
1^ him; bj the due improvement of which he may, in one 
way or other, serve God, promote virtue, and be useful in 
the world. 

The love of praise should be preserved under proper sub- 
ordination to tae principle of duty. In itself, it is a useful 
motive to action ; but when allowed to extend its influence 
too far, it corrupts tlie whole character, ancJ produces guilt, 
disgrace, and misery. To be entirely destitute of it, is a de- 
fect. To be governed by it, is depravity. The proper 
adjustment of the several principles of action in human natui'e 
is a matter that deserves our highest attention. For when 
any one of them becomes either too weak or too strong, it 
endangers both our viilue aud our happiness. 

The desires and passions of a vicious man, having once 
obtained an unlimited sway, trample him under their feet. 
They make him feel that he is subject to various, contradic- 
tory and imperious masters, %\ho oflen pull him dilTerent 
ways. His soul is rendered the resre])tacle of many repug- 
nant and jarring dispositions ; and resembles some barbarous 
country, cantoned out into different principalities, which are 
continually waging war on one another. 

Diseases, poverty, disappointment, and shame, are far from 
being, in every instance, the unavoidable doom of man. They 
are much .nore frequently the offspring of his own misguided 
choice. Intemperance engenders disease, sloth produces po- 
verty, pride creates disappointments, and dishonesty exposes 
to shame. The ungoverned passions of men betray them into 
a thousand follies ; their /ollies into crimes ; and theur crimes 
into misfortunes. * 

When we leflect on the many distresses which abound in 
human life ; on the scanty proportion of happiness which any 
man is here allowed to enjoy ; on the small difference which 
the diversity of fortune makes on that scanty proportion ; it is 
surprising, that envy should ever have b/eena prevalent passion 
among men, much more that it should have prevailed among 
Christians. Where so much is suffered in common, little room 
is left for envy. There is more occasion for pity and sympa- 
thy, and an inclination to assist each othen 

At our first setting out in life, when yet unacquainted with 
the world and its snares, when every pleasuiie^n^ants with 
its smile, and every object shines with the glosft*of novelty^ 
kt OS beware of the seducing appearances wfaldi t»xittt2rasA>^^ 
ud reeoUeet what otben have suffered ficom ^e '^^'n^ ^ 
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• 
headstrong desire. If we allow anjr paflsion, ftven though it 
be esteemed innocent, to acquire an absolute ascendant, our 
inward peace will be impaired. But if any which has the 
taint of guiit talce earlj possession of our mind, we may date, 
from that moment, tlie ruin of our tranquillity. 

Every man has some darling pas:$ion, which generally af- 
fords the first introduction to vice. The irregular gratifica- 
tions into which it occasionally seduces him, appear under 
the form of venial weaknesses ; and are indulged in the be- 
ginning, with scnipuiousness and reserve. But, by longer 
practice these restraints weaken, and the power of habit 
grows. One vice brings in another to its aid. By a sort of 
natural affinity they connect and entwine themselves together ; 
till tneir roots come to be spread wide and deep over all 
the soul. 

SECTION X. 

WHENCE arises the misery of this present world 1 It Is 
not owing to our cloudy atmosphere, our changing seasons, 
and inclement skies. It is not owing to the debility of our 
bodies, or to the unequal distiibution of the goods of for- 
tune. Amidst all disadvantages of this kind, a pure, a stead- 
fast, and enlightened mind, possessed of strong virtue, could 
enjoy itself in peace, and smile at the impotent assaults of 
fortune and the elements. It is witliin ourselves that misery 
has fixed its seats. Our disordered hearts, our guilty pas- 
sions, our violent prejudices, and misplaced desires, are the 
instruments of the trouble which we endure. These sharpen 
the dar(s which adversity would otherwise point in vain 
against us. 

While the vain and the licentious are revelling in the midst 
of extravagance and riot, how little do they think of those 
scenes of sore distress which are passing at that moment 
throughout the world ; multitudes struggling for a poor sub- 
sistence, to support Uie wife and children whom they love, 
and who look up to them with eager eyes for that bread 
wluch they can hardly procure ; multitudes groaning under 
sickness in desolate cottages, untended and unmoumed ; ma« 
ny, apparently in a better situation of life, pining away in se- 
cret with concealed griefs ; families weeping over the beloved 
friends whom they have lost, or in all the bitterness of an« 
guish, biddmg those who are just expiring the last adieu. 

Never aaventure on too near an approach to what is evd. 
FanuUanze not yourselves with it, intne slightest instances, 
mibout feaur. Listiai vn^ tevereBseto e^erf reprehensioi 
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of conscieDce ; and pi*eserve the most quick and accurate sen* 
sibility to n-^ht and wrong. If ever your moral impressions 
begin to decay, and your natural abhorrence of guilt to les- 
sen, you have ground to dread that the ruin of virtue is fast 
approaciiing. 

By disappointments and triads the violence of our passions 
13 :amed, and-our minds are fornit^d to sobriety and reflection. 
In the varieties of life, occasioned by the vicissitudes of world- 
ly fortune, we are inured to habits both of the active and the 
suffering virtues. How much soever we Complain of the va 
nity of the world, facts plainly sliow, tlijft if its vanity were 
less, it could not answer the puifose of salutary discipline. 
Unsatisfactory as it is, its pleasures di'e still too apt to corrupt 
our hearts. How fatal then must the consecjuences have 
Vicen, had it yielded us more complete enjoyment? If, with 
all its troubles we are in danger of being too much attaclied 
to it, how entirely would it have seduced our affections, if no 
troubles bad been mingled with its plcasiues ? 

In seasons of distress or difficulty, to abandon ourselves to 
dejection, carries no mark of a great or a worthy mind. In- 
stead ol sulking urder trouble, and declaring " that his soul is 
weary of life," it becomes a wise and a j^ood man, in the evil 
day, with firmness to maintain his post : to bear up against 
the storm ; to have recourse to those advantages which, in the 
worst of times, are always led to integrity and virtue ; and 
never lo give up the hope that better days may yet arise. 

How many young persons have a*t first set out in the world 
>vith excellent dispositions of licart ; generous, charitable, an<l 
humane ; kind to their friends, and amiable amon(|f all with 
fvhom they had intercourse I And yet how often have we seen 
all those fine appeai^nces unhappil}- blasted in the progress of 
life, merely through the influence of loose and corrupting 
plesisures: and those very persons, who pioir:l-:ed once to be 
blessings to the world, sunk down, in the end, to be the bur- 
den and nuisance of society ! 

The most common propensity of mankind, -is to store fu- 
turity with whatever is agreeable to them ; especially in those 
periods of life, when imagination is lively, and hope is ar- 
dent. Looking forward to tlie year now beginning, they are 
ready to promise themselves much, from the foundations of 
prosperity which they have laid ; from the friendships and 
connexk)n8 which they have secured ; and from the plans of 
conduct which they have formed. Alas ! how deceitful do all 
ihese dreams of happiness oflen prove ! While many are say* 
hig in iecret to their hearts, << To-morrovr sYisiSlX^^^^c^^I 
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mnd more abiindantly," we are obliged in return to saj to 
them ; " Boast not yourselves of to-morrow, for you know not 
what a day may bring forth !" 



CHAPTER n. 
KJiRRATIVE PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

Ab rank or possessions can make the guilty mind happy. 

DIOXrSIUS, the tyrant of Sicily, was far from being 
happy, though he possessed great riches, and all the plea 
sures which wealth and power could procure. Damocles, 
one of his flatterers, deceived by these specious appearances 
of happiness, took occasion to compliment him on-the extent 
of his po;vrr, his treasures, and royal magnificence; and 
declared that no monarch had ever been greater or happier 
than DiouTsius. 

2 " Hast thou a mind, Damocles,^' says the king, "to 
taste this happiness ; and to know, by experience, what the 
enjoymeiits are, of which thou hast so high an ideal" Da- 
moclo -, with joy, accepted the offer. The king ordered that 
a royal banquet should be prepared, and a gilded sofa, covered 
with rich embroidery, placed for his favourite. Sideboards, 
loaded with jjold and silver plate, of immense value, were ar- 
ranged in tlio apartment. 

3 PaiTv^s of exti-aonl in aiy beauty were ordered to attend hia 
table, and to obey his commands with the utmost readiness, 
and the most profound submission. Fragrant ointments, 
chaplt^ts of flowers, and rich pei-fumes were added to the en 
tertainment. The table was loaded with the most exquisite 
delicacies oC every kind. Damocles, intoxicated with plea- 
sure, fai.cieil liiniself amongst superior beings. 

4 But in tlw miilst of all this happiness, as he lay indulging 
himself in state, he sees let down from the ceiling, exactly 
ever his head, a glittering sword hung by a singie hair. The 
siifht of impending destmction put a speedy end to his joy and 
re\ oiling. The pomp of his attendance, the giitier of the 
carved plate, and the delicacy of the viands, cease to afford 
him any pleasure. 

5 He dreads to stretch forth bis hand to the table. H< 
dinoirs off the gariand of roses. He hastens to remove from 
bb dai^erous silaa!doii\ and e;)cnv^y entreats the king to 
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restore him to his former humble condition, having no desure 
to enjoy any longer a happiness so terrible. 

6 By this device, Dionysius intimated to Damocles, how 
miserable he was in tlie midst of all his treasures ; and in 
|)ossession of all the honours and enjoyments which royalty 
could bestow. cicero 

SECTION II. 
Change of external condition is ofizn adverse to mrlue, 

IN the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the prophet 
Elisha. His character was so eminent, and his fame so 
widely spread, that Beuhadad, the king of Syria, though an 
idolater, sent to consult him, concerning the issue of a dis- 
temper which threatened his life. The messenger employed 
on this occasion was Ha;«iel, who appears to have been one of 
the princes, or chief men of the Syrian court. 

2 Charged with rich gifts from the king, he presents him 
«elf before the prophet ; and accosts him hi terms of tlie high- 
est respect. During the conference which they held together, 
Elisha fixed his eyes steadfastly on the countenance of lia- 
zael, and discerning, by a prophetic spirit, his future tyranny 
Mid cruelty, he could not contain himself from bursting into 
a flood of tears. 

3 When Hazael, in surprise, inquired into the cause of this 
■udden emotion, the prophet plainly informed him of the 
crimes and barbarities, which lie foresaw that he would after- 
wards commit. The soul of Hazael abhorred, at this time, 
the thoughts of cruelty. Uncorrupted, as yet, by ambition 
or greatness, his indignation rose at being thought capable of 
the savage actions which the prophet had mentioned ; and, 
with much warmth, he replies : "But what ! is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this great thing ?' 

4 Elisha malces no return, but to point out a remarkable 
change, which was to take place in his condition ; '<,The 
Lord hath shown me, that thou shalt be king over SjTia." 
In the course of time, all that had been predicted came to 
pass. Hazael ascended the throne, and amhitiou took posses- 
sion of his heart. " He smote the children of Israel in aU 
their coasts. He oppressed- them during all the days of king 
Jeboahaz ;" and, from what is left on record of his actions, 
ne plainly appears to have proved, what the prophet foresaw 
Lim to be, a man of violence, cruelty, and blood. 

5 In this passage of history an object \a pTeae,xvV.^^N<(^^ 
deserif* oar Mridiur attention. We beYioVi ^xcosiyi^^t*'^ 
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one state of life, could not look upon certain crimes without 
surprise and horror ; who knew so little of himself^ as to be- 
lieve it impossible for him ever to be concenied in committing 
them; that same man, bv a change of condition,* and an un- 
guarded state of mind, transformed in all his sentiments ; and 
as he rose in greatness, rising also in guilt; till at last he 
completed that whole character of iniquity, which he once 
detested. blair 

SECTION HI. 

Hainan ; or, the misery of pride^ 

AHASUERUS, who is supposed to be the prince known 
amon;^ the Greek historians by the name of Artaxerxes, had 
advanced to the chief dignity in his kingdom, Haman, an 
Amalekite, who inherited all the ancient enmity of his race to 
the Jewish nation. He appears, from what is recorded of 
him, to have been a very wicked minister. Raised to great- 
ness without merit, he employed his power solely for the gra 
tification of*his passions. 

2 As the honours which he possessed were next to royal, 
his pride was every day fed with that servile homage, which 
is peculiar to Asiatic courts ; and all the servants of the kin^ 
prostrated tliemselves before him. In the midst of this genO' 
ral arluiation, one person only stooped not to Haman. 

3 This was Mordecai the .Jew ; who, knowing this Ama 
lekite to be an enemy to the |->eople of God, and, with vir- 
tuous indignation, despising that insolence of prosperity with 
which he saw him lifted up, " bowed not, nor did him reve- 
rence." On this appearance of disrespect from Mordecai 
Haman " was full of wrath ; but he thought scorn to laj 
hands on Mordecai alone." Personal revenge was not suffi 
cient to satisfy him. 

4 So violent and black were his passions, that he resolved 
to exterminate the whole aation to which Mordecai belonged. 
Abusing, for this cruel purpose, the favour of his credulous 
sovereign, he obtained a decree to be sent forth, that against a 
certain day, all the Jews throughout the Pci-sian dominions 
should be put to the sword. 

5 Meanwhile, confident of success, and blind to approach- 
ing ruin, he continued exulting in his prosperity. Invited by 
Ahasuerus to a royal banquet, which Esther the queen had 
prepared, " he went forth, that day joyful, and with a glad 
heart." But behold how slight an incident was sufficient to 

j^kon bis joy I As he went forth he saW Mordecai in the 
l^V^ g^^ : and observed, Hb^X, be B\ai t^foaed to do him 
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homage. " He stooJ not up, nor ^vas rr.o wl for liirn ;" al- 
thou^i he well knew the forir.uIiiI-!o dtsi'.':!^ which Haman 
was preparing to execute. 

6 One private man, who despised his greatness, and dig- 
dained submission, while a \\hu\c kingdt.r.i trfmbled before 
him ; one spirit, which the utmoat stretch of his power could 
neither subdue nor humble^ blasted hh triumplis. His whole 
soul was shaken with a storm of passion. >Vriicii, pride, and 
desire of revenge, rose into fury. With difiiculty he restrain- 
ed himself in public ; but as soon as he came to his own 
house, he was forced to disclose the a^jon}' of his mind. 

7 He gathered together his friends av.d fiiniily, with Ze- 
resh his wife, ^f He told (.hem of tho i^li-ry <ii* liis rlc.ht's, and 
\he multitude of his chiMr«n, and of all the thinirs wherein 
tbe king had promoted ban; and iiow lie had advanced him 
above the princes and servants of the li'iw^. lie saiil, more- 
over, Yea, Esther the fjueen, siillen^d no ir.an to come in with 
the king, to the banquet tliat slie huJ prepared, but myselt ; 
and to-morrow also am T invilj^d to lier \\i:h the kii;g." After 
all this preamble, what is the conclusion ? " Yet all this 
nvailetli mc nothin;^, so long as I see ..I-j/Jeriii the Jew sitting 
at the king's gate." 

S The sequel of Haman's hi.stovv I Fhall not now pursue. 
It might afford matter for mucli iubiructio]!, by the coiispicu 
ous justice of God in his fall and pniii:^hmcnt. But contem- 
plating ordy the sinirular situation, in whi^h ilie expressions 
just quoted present him, and the violent n^iitation of his mind 
which they display, the followinpr rodections naturally arise : 
How miserable is vico, when one guilty passion creates so 
much torment! how unavailing is pror^porlty, when in the 
height of it, a single disappointment can destroy the relish of 
all its pleasures ! how weal; is human nature, which, in the 
absence of real, is thus prone to form to itself imaginary 

lYOeS ! BLAIR. 




SECTION IV. 

Lady Jccr^s Gray. 
THIS excellent personage was descended from the'royal' 
line of England by both her parents. She \>'tis carefully edu- 
cated in the prinrip!es of ilie rcr:;nnr^t!o:i ; a'd her wisdon 
And virtue rendered her 'tj'.iir.ir;-r ex:: ;»)!(: io iier sex. But 
it was her lot to continue only a short period on this stage of 
being ; for, in early life, slie fell a sacrifice to Uie wild am- 
bition of the duke of Northumberland, who promoted a mar- 
riagt betvreeD bq und his sqn^ lord GuWfoid B\i&«^ \ vd& 
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raised her to the throne of England, in opposition tp the rights 
of Maiy and Elizabeth. 

2 At the time of their marriage, she was only about eigh- 
teen years of age, and her husband also was very young; a 
leason of life very unequal to oppose the interested views of 
artAil and aspiring men ; who, instead of exposing ttiem to 
danger, should have been the protectors of their innocence 
and youth. 

8 This extraordinary young person, besides the solid en 
dowments of piety and ^virtue, possessed the most engaging 
disposition, the most accomplished parts ; and being of an 
equal age with king Edward VI. slie had received all her edu- 
esition with him, and seemed even to possess a greater facility 
in acquiring every part of manly and classical literature. 

4 She had attained a knowledge of the Roman and Greek 
languages, as well as of several modern tonghes ; had passed 
most of her time in an application to learning ; and expressed 
a great indifference for other occupations and amusements 
usual with her sex and station. 

5 Roger Ascham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, having at one 
time paid her a visit, fouad her employed in reading Plato, 
while the rest of tlie family were engaged in a party of hunt- 
ing in the park ; and upon his admiring the singularity of her 
choice, she told him that she '^ received more pleasure from 
that author, than the others could reap from all their spoil 
and gaiety." 

6 Her heart, replete with this love of literature and serious 
studies, and with tenderness towards her husband, who was 
deserving of her affection, had never opened itself to the flat- 
tering allurements of ambition ; and the information of her 
advancement to the throne was by no means agreeable to her. 
iShe even refused to accept the crown ; pleaded the prefera- 
ble right of the two princesses ; expressed her dread of tlie 
consequences attending an enterprise so dangerous, not to say 
Criminal ; and desired to remam in that private station in 
uttk she was bom. 

^K^ercome at last with the entreaties, rather than rea^ 
sons, of her father and father-in-law, and, above all, of 
her husband, she submitted to their will, and was prevailea 
on to relinqui^ her own judgment. But her elevation ivas 
of very abort continuance. The nation declared for queen 
Mary ; and the lady Jane, after wearing the vain pageantry 
of a crown during ten days, returned to a private life, with 
Atiich more satis&etion than she felt when royalty was ten 
^Sov^ la licr. 
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8 Queen Mary, who appears to have been incapable of 
generosity or. clemency, determined to remove every persoi^ 
from whom the least danger could bo a})prclicndcd. Warn- 
ing was, therefore, given to lady Jane to prepare for death ; 
a doom which she had expec^xid, and which the innocence of 
her life, as well as to the niisfortmics to which she had been 
exposed, rendered no unwclcomo news to her. 

9 The queen's bigoted zeal, under colour of tender mercy 
to the prisoner's soul, induced her to send priests, who mo- 
lested her with perpetual disputation ; and even a reprieve of 
three days was granted her, in hopes that she would be per- 
suaded, during that time, to pay, by a timely conversion to 
popery, some regard to her eternal wohare. 

10 Lady Jane had presence of mind, in those melancholy 
circumstances, not only to defend her relifiion by solid argu- 
Aients, but also to WTitc a lettor to her sister, in the Greek 
language, in which, besides sending her a copy of the Scrip- 
tures in that tongue, she exhorled her to maintain, in every 
fortune, a like steady perseverance. 

1 1 jQ ya the day of her execution, her husband, lord Guil- 
ford, dSnred permission to fcco lior ; but she refused her con- 
sent, and sent him word, that the tenderness of their partings 
would overcome the fortitude of both ; and would too much 
unbend their nrinds from that constancy which their ap- 
proaching end required of thorn. Their separation, she 
said, would be only for a moment, and they would soon re- 
join each other in a scene, where their aflcctions would be 
forever united ; and where death, disappointment, and mis- 
/brtunes, could no longer have access to them, or disturb 
ilieir eternal felicity. 

12 It had been intended to execute the lady Jane and lord 
Guilford together on the sr.me scaffold, at Tower Hill ; but 
the council, droiulinj^ tlie compassion of the people for their 
y^outh, beauty, imiocencc, aiul !i"hlo birth, chnnfjjod their or- 
ders, and gave dirt-vji'iMs ri:;i. ; -ic r.iiouM be beheaded within 
the verije of the Toi or. 

13 Siie f-as Ik r ' {>h;vid loci tooxrcTtJnn ; and, having 
pYcn him from tl-e window jjonio loiton oflier remembrance, 
she waited with tranquillity till her own appointed hour should 
bring her to a like fate. She even saw his headless body 
carried back in a cart ; and found herself more confirmed by 
the reports which she heard of the constancy of his end, than 
shaken by so tender and melancholy a spectacle. 

14 Sir John GAge, constable of the Tower, whep he led 
her to executioni^osired her to bestow otv\v\m ftQtci& «w«5^ 
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i|fe»mit, which he might keep as a perpetual memorial of her* 
She gave him her table-book, in which she had just written 
three sentences, on seeing her husband*s dead body ; one in 
Greek, another in Latin, a third in English. 

Id The purport of them was " that human justice was 
against hib body, but the Divine Mercy would be favourable 
to his soul ; and Uiat if her fault deserved punishment, her 
youth, at least, and her imprudence, were worthy of excase ; 
and that God and posterity, she trusted, would show her fa- 
vour.'* On the scaffold, she made a speech to the by-stand- 
ers, in which the mildness of her disposition led her to tako 
the blame entirely on herself, without utteri/ig one complaint 
againat the severity with which she had been treated. 

16 She said, that her offence was, npt that she had laid 
her hand upon the crown, but that she had not rejected it 
with sufficient constancy ; that she had less erred through 
ambition than through reverence to her parents, whom she 
had been taught to love and obey : that she willingly receiv- 
ed death, as the only satisfaction which she could now make 
to the injured state ; and though her infringement oQfae laws 
had been constrained, she would show, by her voluiql^ Mib* 

' . mbsion to their sentence, that she was desirous to atone for 
thai disobedience, into which too mych filial piety had be- 
trayed her : that she had justly deserved this punishment, 
for being made the instrument, though the unwilling instru- 
ment, of the ambition of others ; and that the story of her 
life, she hoped, might at least be useful, by proving that in- 
nocence excuses not great misdeeds, if they tend in any way 
to the destruction of the commonwealth. 

17 Afler uttering these words, she caused herself to be 
disrobed by her women, and with a steady, serene counte- 
nance, submitted herself to the executioner. hume. 

SECTION V. 
Ortogrul ; or, the vanily of riches, 

AS Ortogrul, of Basra, was one daj Wandering along the 
streets of fiagdat, musing on the varieties of merchandise 
which the shops opened to his view, and observing the differ- 
ent occupations which busied the multitude on every side, 
he was awakened from, the tranquillity of meditation, by a 
crowd that obstructed his passage. He raised his eyes, and 
•aw the chief vizier who, having returned from the divan, 
was entering his palace. 

2 Ortognd mingled with the attendiDints ; and, being aup- 
f^^ed td%9Ye aome petition fur Uie vizier, was permitted to. 

9 
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enter. He surveje^ the spaciousness of iho apartmentii 
admired the walls hung with golden tapestry, and the floors 
covered with silken carpets ; and despised the smiple neat- 
ness of his own little habitation. 

3 " Surely," said he to himself, " this palace is the seat of 
happiness ; where pleasure succeeds to pleasure, and dis 
content and sorrow can have no admission. Whatever na 
turo lias provided for the delight of sense, is here spread forth 
to be enjoyed. What can mortals liope or imagine, which 
the master of this palace has not obtained 1 The dishes of 
luxury cover his table ! the voice of harmony lulls him in his 
bowers ; he breathes the fragi-ance of the groves of Java, 
and sleeps upon the down of the cygnets of the Ganges. 

4 He speaks, and his mandate is obeyed ; he wishes, and 
hifl wish is gratified ; all whom he sees, obey him, and all 
whom he hears, flatter hiin. How different, O, Ortogrul, is 
thy condition, wlio art d«iomod to the perpetual torments of 
unsat'i«fted desire ; and who hast no amusement in thy pow- 
er, that can withhold thco froin thy own reflections ! 

5 They tell thee that tiioii art wise ; but what does wisdom 
avail with poverty ? None will flatter the poor ; and the wise 
have very little power of flattering themselves. That man is 
siu-ely the most wretched of the sonJ^ of \VTetchcdness, who 
lives with his own f;i'.ilts and follies always before him ; and 

'who has none to reconcile him to himseh'by praise and vene- 
ration. 1 have loi?g son^iht content, and have not found it; 
1 will from this moment endeavour to be rich." 

C Full of his new resolution, he shut himself in his cham- 
ber for six months, to ('cliherate how he should grow rich. 
He sometimes purposed to ofler liimself as a counsellor to 
one of the kings of India ; and at others resolved to dig for 
diamonds in the mine:= of Golconda. 

7 One day, after some hours passed in violent fluctuation 
of opinion, sleep insensibly seized him in his chair. He 
dreamed that he was ranging a desert country^ in search of 

^«ome one that might teach him to grow rich ; and, as he 
ftood on the top of a hill, shaded with cypress, in doubt 
whither to direct his steps, his father appeared on a sudden 
itandin^ before him. " Ortogrul," said the old man, " I 
4now thy perplexity ; listen to thy fatlicr ; turn thine eyes on 
die opposite mountain." j * 

8 Ortogrul looked, and saw a torrent tumbling down the 
rocks, rojuing ^ith jthe noise of thunder, and « scattering its 
foam oni^ impeadibg woods. << Now," said hir lathflr^ 
«< belM^ilna 'that lies botw^n the >mS||? ^^e^»«^ 
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looked, find espied a little well, out of which issued a small 
nvulet. " Toil me now," said his father, " dosl tlwu wish 
for sudden aillucncc,', that luay pour upon thee like iho moun- 
tain torrent; or fur a slow aiid gradual increase, resemhling 
the rill gliding fron* the welH" 

9 " Let mc be qiiitJdy rich," said Ortogrul ; " let the 
golden stream be <|uick and violent." " Look around thcc,*' 
said his father, " onco n^iiiii." Ortogrul looked, and pei 
ceived the chiumol of the torrent diy and dusty; but follow- 
ing the rivulet fro;n tlie well, h<5 traced it to a wide lake, 
which the supply, slow and coa:3tant, kept always full, iio 
awoke, and determuicd to grow rich by silent profit, and per 
severmg industry. , 

10 Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in merchan- 
dise ; and in twenty years purchased lands, on which he rais- 
ed a house, equal in sumptuourness to that of the vizier ; to 
this mansion he invitod all the ministers of pleasure, expect 
ing to enjoy all the felicity whicli he had imy^ined riches able 
to afford. Leisure soon madj him weary of hhnself, and he 
longed to be persuaded that he was great a?id happy. He 
was courteous and liberal ; he gave all that approached him 
hopes of pleasing liun, and all wlio should plctise him, hopes 
of being rewarded. Every art of praise was tried, and every 
source of adulatory fiction v.Uo exhausted. 

1 1 Ortogrul heiird liis flattv3rers without deKght, because he 
found himself unable to believe thcni. 1 lis own heart told 
him its frailties ; liis own understanding reproached him with 
his faults. " How long," said he, witli a deep sigh, " have I 
been labouring in vain to amas::; wealtli, which at last is use- 
loss ! Let no man hereafler wish to be rich, who is already 
too wise to be flattered." niu johnson. 

SECTION VL 

■ 

The Hill of Science, 

IN that season of the year, ^hen the serenity of the sky 
the various fruits which cover the ground, the discoloured 
foliage of the trees, and all the sweet, but fading graces ol 
inspuring autumn, open the mind to benevolence, and dispose 
it for contemplation, I was wandering in a beautiful and ro- 
mantic country, till cunos ty began to give way to weariness ; 
and I sat down on the (!?agi.ient of a rock overgrown \vith 
moss ; where the rusdisag of the falling leaves, the dashing 
of wat0f9, and the hum o^' the distant city, soothad my i^uid 
iaia a mo9t p$rteet utariiiUit/ *, «ad dM^n&dlMibly (bIoIo 
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Qpon me, as I was indulging tlie agreeable reveries, which 
the objects around me naturally inspired. 

2 I immediately found myself in a vast extended plain, in 
the middle of which arose a mountain, higher than I had be- 
fore any conception of. It was covered with a multitude of 
(>eople, chiefly youth ; many of whom pressed forward with 
tlie liveliest expression of ardour in their countenance, though 
the way was in many places, steep and difficult. 

3. I observed those who had but just begun to climb the 
hill, thought themselves not far from the top ; but as they 
proceeded, new hills were continually rising to their view ; 
and the summit of the highest they could before discern, 
seemed but the foot of another, till the mountain at length ap« 
pe«'U'ed to lose itself in the clouds. 

4 As I was gazing on these things with astonishment, a 
iWendly instructer suddenly appeared : '< The mountain be- 
fore thee," sail! he, " is the Hill of Science. On the top is 
tJie temple of Truth, whose head is above the clouds, and a 
veil of pure light covers her face. Observe the progress of 
her votaries ; be silent and attentive." 

5 Afler I had noticed a variety of objects, I turned my 
eyes towards the multitudes who were climbing the steep as- 
cent ; and observed amongst them a youth of a lively look, a 
piercing eye, and something fiery and irregular in all his mo- 
tions. His name was Genius. He darted like an eagle up 
the mountain ; and left his companions gazing afler him with 
envy and admiration : but his progress was unequal, and in- 
terrupted by a thousand caprices. 

6 When Pleasure warbled in the valley, he mingled in her 
train. When Pride beckoned towards the precipice, he ven- 
tured to the tottering edge. He delighted in devious and un- 
tiied patlis ; and made so many excursions from the road, that 
his /VeWer companions oilen outstripped him. I observed 
lliat the Muses beheld him with partiality : but Truth oflen 
frowned and turned aside her face. 

7 ^Vhile Genius was thus wasting his strength in eccentric 
flights, I saw a person of very different appearance, named 
Application. He crept along with a slow and unremitting 
pace, his eyes fixed on the top of the mountjdn, patiently re- 
moving every stone that obstructed his way, till be saw most 
of those below him, who had at first derided his slow wid toil- 

i some profrro-is. 

S Indeed, there were few who ascended "the hill with 
equal and uninterrupted steadiness; for, besides the didi- 

D 
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culties of the waj, tliey were continually solicited to turn 
aside by a numerous crowd of Appetites, Passions, and Plea- 
sures, nhose importunity, when once complied with, they 
became less and less able to resiijt ; and though they often re- 
turned to the path, tlie asperities of the road were more se- 
verely felt ; the bill appeared more steep and rugged ; th«» 
fruits, which were whojesome and refreshing, seemcffl harsh 
and ill tasted ; their sight grew dim ; and their feat tript at 
every little obstruction. 

9 I saw, with some surprise, that the Muses, whose busi- 
ness was 10 cheer and encourage those who were toiling up 
the ascent, would often sing in the bowers of Pleasure, and 
accompany those who were enticed away at the call of the 
Passions. They accompanied them, however, but a little 
way ; and always forsook them when they lost sight of the 

«. hill. T^e tyrants then doubled their chains upon the unhap- 
py, captives, and led them away, without resistance j to the cells 
, orignorance, or the mansions of ]\Iisery. 

10 Amongst the innumerable seducers, who were endea- 
vouring to draw away the votaries of Truth from the path of 
science, there was one, so little formidable in her appearance, 
and so gentle and languid in her attempts, that I should 'scarce- 
ly have taken notice of her, but for the numbers she had im- 
perceptibly loaded with her chains. 

11 Indolence, (for so she ^vas called,) for from proceeding 
to open hostilities, did not attempt to turn their feet out of the 
path, but contented herself with retarding tlieir progress ; and 
the purpose she could not force them to abandon, she persuad- 
ed them to delay. ' Her touch had a power like that of the tor- 
pedo, which withered the strengtl) of those who came within 
its influence. He? unhappy captives still turned their faces 
towards the temple, and always hoped to arrive there ; but 
the ground seemed to slide from beneath their feet, and they 
found themselves at the bottom, before they suspected they 
had changed their place. 

12 The placid serenity, which at first appeared in their 
countenance, changed by degrees mto a melancholy languor, 
which was tinged with deeper and deeper gloom, as they glid- 
ed down the stream of Insignificance ; a dark and sluggish 
water, which is curled by no breeze, and enlivened by no 
murmur, till it falls into a dead sea, where startled passenger? 
are awakened by the shock, and the next moment buried in 
|he gulf of Oblivion. 

J^ 0/ aU the unhappf Jiiiirtayf from the paths of Science, 
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none seemed less able to return than the foHowers of Indo- 
lence. 'The captives of Appetite and Passion would often 
seize the moment when their tyrants were languid or asleep, 
to escap^rom their enchantment ; but the doniipion of Indo- 
lence wis constant and unremitted ; and seldojfi' resisted, till 
resLstan.ce was in vain. . 
[ 14 After contemplating these ^^ings, I turned my eyes to- 
" wards the top of the mountain, where the air was always pure 
and cxhilirating, the path shaded with laurels and evergreens, 
and the effulgence which beamed from the face of Science 
Kerned to shed a glory roinid her votaries. Happy, said I, 
are they who are permitted to ascend the mountain ! But 
while I was pronouncing this exclamation, with uncommon 
ardour, I saw, standini:^ besiiie me, a form of diviner features, 
an(a more benign rarliaiice. 

15 " Happier," said she, " are iLey whom Virtue conducts 
to the Mansions of Content I" " What," said I, " does Vir 
tufi then reside in the vale?" ** I am found," said she, " in 
the vale, and I illuminate the mountain. I cheer the cottager 
at his toil, and inspire the sage at his meditation. I mingle- 
in the crowd of cities, and bless the hermit in his cell. I 
havtf jit^mple in evevy heart that owns my iniluence, and to 
him tlult wishes for me, I am already present. Science 
may raise thee to eminence ; but I alone can guide thee to 
felicity l» 

16 While Virtue was thus speaking, I stretched out my 
arms towards her, with a vehemence which broke my slum- 
ber. The chill dews were falling around me, and the shades 
of evening stretched over the landscape. I hastened home- 
ward, and resigned the night to bilence and meditation. 

SECTION VII. # 

The journey of a day ; a picture of limnan life, 

OBIDAH, the son of Abensina, left the caravansera early 
in the morning, and pursued his journey through the plains 
of Indostan. He was fresh and vigorous with rest ; lie was 
animated with hofie ; he was incited by desiie ; he walked 
swiftly forward over the i|>llies, and saw the hills graduaDy 
. rising before him. 

2 Afl he passed along, his ears were delighted iwth the 
morning song of the bird of paradise ; he was fanned by the 
last Clutters of the sinking breeze, and sprinkled with dew Arom 
groves of spicejs. He sometimes contemplated the towering 
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expectation ; we set forward with spirit and hope, with gaiety 
and witii^iligence, and travel on a while in the direct road of 
piety, towirds the mansions cf rest. 

15 " l:i a short time, we remit our fervour and endeavour 
to find some mitigation of our duty, and some morceasymeans 
t>f obtaining the same end. We then relax our vigour, and 
teaolve no longer to be terrified with crimes at a distance ; but 
^ely upon our own constancy, and venture to approach wh^t 
^^ resolve never to touch. We thus enter the bowers of 
ease, and repose in the shades of security. 

16 " Here the heart softens, and vigilance subsides ; we 
are then willing to enquire whether another advance cannot 
be made and whether we may not, at least, turn our eyes upon 
the gardens of pleasure. We approacli tliem with scruple and 
hesitation ; we enter them, but enter timorous and trembling; 
and always hope to pass tln^ough them without loosing the 
Toad of virtue, which for a while, we keep in our sight, and to 
which we purpose to return. I5ut temptation succeeds temp- 
tation, and one compliance prepares us for another ; we in 
time lose the happiness of innocence, and solace our disquiet 
with sensual gratification. 

17 " By degrees, we let fall the remembiTuice of our ori- 
l^nal intention, and quit the onl;. adequate object of rational 
desire. We entaiigle ourselves in business, immerge ouj'selves 
in hixury, and rove through the labyrinths of inconstancy ; 
till the darkness of old age begins to invade us, and disease 
and anxiety obstruct our way. We then look back upon our 
lives with horror, with sorrow, with repentance ; and wish, 
hut too often vainly wish, that we had not foi*saken the ways 
of wtue. 

re " Happy are they, my son, who shall learn from thy 
example, not to despair ; but shall remember, that, though the 
day is past, and their strength is wasted, there yet remains one 
-effort to be made ; that refornjation is never hopeless, nor 
sincere endeavours ever unassisted ; that tlie wanderer may 
at length return after all his errors ; and that he who implores 
strength and ^rourage from above, shall find danger and 
difficulty give way before him. Go now, my son, to thy re* 
pose ; commit thyself to the care of Omnipotence ; and when 
the morning calls again to toil, begin anew thy jouliiey and 
thy life." » dr. johnson. 
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CHAPTER in. 
DIDACTIC PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

The importance of a good Educaiion, 

1 CONSIDER a human soul, without education, like 
marble in the quarry : which shows none of its inherent 
beauties, until the skill of the polisher fetches out the colours, 
makes the surface shine, and discover every ornamental cloud, 
ipot, and vein, that runs through the body of it. Education, 
after the same manner, when it works upon a noble mind, 
draws out to view every latent virtue and perfection, which, 
without such helps, are never able to make their appearance. 

2 If my reader will give me leave to change the allusion so 
noon upon him, I shsill make use pf the same instance to illus- 
trate the force of education, which Aristotle has brought to 
explain his doctrine of substantial forms, when he tells us 
that a statue lies hid in a block of marble ; and that the art of the 
statuary only clears away the superfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbish. The figure is in the stone, and the sculptor only 
finds it. 

3 What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to 
a human soul. The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the 
wise, the good, or the great man, very often lies hid and con- 
cealed in a plebeian, which a proper education might have 
disinterred, and have brought to light. I am therefore much 
"ielighted with reading the accounts of savage nations ; and 
nrith contemplating those virtues which are wild and unculti- 
vated ; to see courage exerting itself in fierceness, resolu 
tion in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, patience in sullennesa 
and despair. 

4 Men's passions operate variously, and appear in difleren)^ 
kinds of actions, according as they are more or less rectified 
and swayed by reason. "VYlien one hears of negroes, who, 
t4poii the death of their masters, or upon changing their ser- 
Tice, hang themselves upon the next tree, as it sometimes 
happens in our American plantations, who can forbear ad- 
miring their fidelity, though it expresses itself in so dreadful a 
manner 1 

6 AVhat might not that savage greatness of soul, which twj- 
pears in these poor wretches on many occaa\otA^ \i^ ^v&fc\ 
to, wen it rif^tly cultivated X kxA vrViaSL rxi\^v» ^S. r^ww 
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can there be, for the contempt with which we treat this put 
of our species ; that we should not put them upon the com- 
mon footing of humanity ; that we should only set an insigni 
ficant fine upon the man who murders them ; nay, that we 
siioiild, as niuch as in us lies, cut them off from the prospects 
of liappiue:?s in anotlier world, as well as in this ; and deny 
them that which we look upon as the proper means for at- 
taining it ? 

6 It is therefore an unspeakable blessing, to be bom in those 
parts of the uorld wliere wisdom and knowledge flourish'; 
though, it must be confessed, there are, even in these parts, 
several poor uninstructed persons, who are but little above 
the inliabitants of those nations of which I have been here 
fipeaking ; as those who have had the advantages of a more 
liberal education, rise above one another by several diffei*ent 
degrees of perfection. 

7 For, to return to our statue in the block of marble, we 
see it sometimes only begun to be chipped, sometimes rough 
hewn, and but just sketched into a hunian figure ; sometimes 
we see the man appearing distinctly in all his limbs and fea- 
tures ; sometimes we find ^lie figure wrought up to great 
elegancy ; but seldom meet with any to which the hand of a 
Phidias or a Praxiteles could not give sevei'al nice touclies 
and finishings. addison. 

gECTION II. 

On GraiUude, 

THERE is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind, than 
gratitude. It is accompanied with so great inward satisfac- 
tion, that the duty is sufficiently rpwarded by the perform- 
ance. It is not like the practice of many other virtues, diffi- 
cult and painful, but attended with so much pleasure, that 
were there no positive command which enjoined it, nor any 
recompense laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind would 
indulge in it for the natural gratification which it affords. 

2 If gratitude is due from man to man, how much more 
from man to his Maker 1 The Supreme Be:ng does not only 
confer upon us those bounties which proceed more immedi- 
ately from his hand, but even those benefits which are con- 
veyed to us by others. Every blessing we enjoy, by What 
means soever it may be conferred upon us, is the gift of him 
who is the great Author of good, and the Fathei of mercies. 
S If gratitude when exerted towards one ancther, natu- 
ralljr produces a very pleasing senjaatlou \xk V3aft m\xvi of s 
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grateful man, it exalts the soul into rapture, when it is em- 
ployed on this great object of gratitude ; on this beneficent 
Being, who has given us every thing we already possess, and 
from whom we expect every thing we yet hope for. 

ADDISON. 

SECTION III. 

On Fort^ivencss, 

THE most plain and natural sentiments of equity concui 
with divine authority, to enforce the duty of forgiveness. 
Let him who has never in his life done wrong, he allowed the 
privilege of remaining inexorable. But let such as are con- 
scious of frailties and crimes, consider forgiveness as a debl 
which they owe to others. Common failings are the strong- 
est lesson of mutual forbearance. Were this virtue unknowr 
among men, order and comfort, peace and repose, would be 
strangers to human life. 

2 Injuries retaliated according to the exorbitant measure 
urbich' passion prescribes, would excite resentment in re- 
turn. The injured person would become the injurer ; and thus 
wrongs, retaliations, and fresh injuries, would circulate ir 
endL^ succession, till the world was rendered a -field o 
blood. Of all the passions which invade the human breast 
revenge is the most direful. 

3 When allowed to reign with full dominion, it is mor< 
than sufficient to poison the few pleasures which remain t< 
man in his present state. How much soever a person ma] 
mffev from injustice, he is always in hazard of suffering mon 
from the prosecution of revenge. The violence of an ene 
my cannot infiict what is equal to the torment he creates t 
liimself, by meap^ of the fierce and desperate passions whicl 
he allows to range in his soul. 

4 Those £vil spirits who inhabit the regions of misery, ar 
lepresented as delighting in revenge and cruelty. But a] 
tljat is great and good in the univei'so, is on the side of clemen 
cy and merry. The Almighty Ruler of the world, thoug 
for ages offended by the unrighteousness and insulted by th 
impiety of men, is " long-suffering and slow to anger." 

5 His son, when he appeared in our nature, exhibited, hot 
in his life and death, the most illustrious example of forgive 
ness which the world ever beheld. If we look into the histc 
ry of mankind, we shall find that, in every age, tliey who hav 
been respected as worthy, or admired as great, have beendii 
tiiiguished for this virtue. 

J6 B«veof0 dnrells in little tnmda* k uqXAa ^xA wta.*^ 
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mous spirit is ali\'njs superior to it. It suffers not from the 
injuries of men those severe sliocks wliich others feel. Col- 
lected within itself, it stands u?\inovod hy their impotent as- 
saults ; and with g-enerous [>ity, rwlhor than with anger, looks 
diiwn on ihi'ir unworthy coii.lurt. It has h<^en truly said, 
that the jrreatest man on i-arth c»n no siioicr commit an in- 
jury, tljan a j^ood man can make irnnieHVi*eaLOr, by forpving 

U BLAIU 

SECTION IV. 

yiolivc lo tJte practice of Gentleness. 

TO pr*Min te ti'O virtue oi centleiioss. we ought to view our 
chnr.icTt r ^MJt -a:-, inpr.jtiril oye ; and to learn, from our own 
Ia\\\. j*. ! jiv't: ?.: ::. i'.siireiice which in our tnni we claim. 
h i> ] t\ -.^ v>: li'ii iV:!? li.e world with ?o much harshness and 
«v\iv::y. ]\ :'. i* t';;'rn»« if ?»':f-o?*:mation, ^ye for^jet what 
\M- ,\- . . ^^ i .'!.»!::. r":i..:i. :■> .'> which we are not entitled. 
^^> -f r . '■ :-:■■. :]\ \ck>. c< If we \.m\ never offended ; nn- 
UH.'. ;: : . ;-•:•■><. ,'t- .:"v. :^ 1; e-.v in t what it was to suffer. 
Vr.v ■. : -■ . V r:^u!.< of j .iiie ar.d f^IIy, let us descend to 
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2 I i^: ' <. '■^•.■\ '.': ■.:v.!.il o.mmViIv on which Providence 
r s< r' ■ .■:■- :. "•. V ':... r a::, .i:..! it !\oct on the infinnltiea com- 
r.- ■ . \ : : t .\ .: . :. ^. :.rit'.:r.ii or^nality and mutual 

.-.f: .": -. ■ < ".'.-: :.- :■■ . "v • « ;:r.:ar.liy, let us at leastre- 
T'f •: * : ^' : ; :. : ?„': ' * f cwv C'roator. Flave we 
' .•■; . ' . . . •- -■{ :.^ ^ •. . . • a:..:l.cr. which we also 

r-'.- - .'. ^." ■.:. "t" ! ok tor clemencv or 

^-:' -- ' ^. . ■ ! ;:■. ■.•■ s' ..re ?o l.i:ckward to show 

5 . : - . ^ ...>::-■: -.-vo'vcs to rt^ tier t on the small 
- • ■>■ -^. •^" .".. .VY :; e usual incentives lo 

• • ■ -^ ■ *r • r : ;^ r. .'.'o.: .wA ai:::rv hour, we 

» ». '. " . r : V ;:"■ ,t :".i'ro ir.tviiiim. The most 

1 «.' - • ■■. • . •:■ '; :. ,*r :■.: ."::r. swells into a mo- 

I". .■ > .. ' ■ •. ;■ >■ ^. :;*: i.rMck seem:* to threaten 
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- . - •^;' ^Y.5 :«J. 'I'hc fuhric, 
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■ . ^ : V: :?r* .'. ti t;:lly disap 
'\ -^ "'^i- :■■■. ," , v," i-:' c^v •.:r:.lu :i li.is dwindled 
V* - In ,- .i:^\«M. o,'"' •f-..'^ . ^^V :".A\o alienated a friend ; 
♦ •. ;..•:. v"..'i;-v?iv s' or»^ ■'* ; vr hAvo sown the seeds oi 
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of discord occur. Let us anticipate that period of coolness 
which, of itself, will soon arrire. Let us reflect how litth 
we have any prospect of gaining by fierce contention ; bu 
how much of tiie trie happiness of life we are certain oi 
throwing away. Easily, and from the smallest chink, th< 
bitter waters of strife are let forth ; but their course caimol 
be foreseen ; and he seldom fails of suffering most from theii 
poisonous effect, who first allowed them to flow. blair. 

SECTION V. 

A auspicious Temper the source of J\I{se}^j to iis Possessor, 

AS a suspicious spirit is the source of many crimes and ca- 
famities in the world, so it is the spring of certain misery to 
the person who indulges it His friends will be few; and 
siuail will be his comfort in ttiose whom he possesses. Be- 
lieving others to be his enemies, he will of course make them 
such. Let his caution be ever so great, the asperity of his 
thoughts will often break out in his behaviour ; and in re- 
turn for suspecting and hating, he will incur suspicion and 
hatred. 

2 Besides the external evils which he draws upon himself, 
arising from alienated friendship, broken confidence, and 
open enmity, the suspicious temper itself is one of the worst 
evils which any man can suffer. If " in all fear there is tor- 
ment," how miserable must be his state, who by Tiving in per- 
petual jealousy, lives in perpetual liread ! 

3 Looking upon himself to be surrounded with sp'es, ene 
nues, and designing men, lie is a stran^t^r to reliance and 
trust. He knows not to whomto open hiinself. He dresses 
his countenance in forced smiles, while his heart throbs within 
from apprehensiyns of secret treachery. Hence fret fulness 
and ill-humour, disgust at the world, and all tlie painful sen- 
sations of an irritated and embittered mind. 

4 So numerous and great are the evils arising from a sus- 
picious disposition, that, of the two extremes, it is more eligi- 
ble to expose ourselves to occasional disadvantage from 
thinking loo well of others, than to sutTer continual misery, 
by thinking always ill of them. It is better to be sometimes 
imposed upon, than never to trust. Safety is purchased at 
too dear a rate, when, in order to secure it, we are obiiged to 
be always clad in armour, and to live in perpetual hostility to 

. our fellows. 
T , 5 Tills is, for the sake of living, to deprive ourselves o| 

\.j the ♦•omfort of life. The man of candour enjoya bis situa- 
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tion, whatever it is, with cheerfulness and peace. Prudence 
directs his intercourse with the world ; but no black suspi- 
cions haunt liis hours of rest. Accustomed to view the 
characleis of his neighbours in the most favourable lights he 
is like one who dwells amidst those beautiful scenes of na» 
lure, on which the eye rests with pleasure. 

6 Wtiercas the suspicious man, having his imagination 
filled with all the shocking forms of human falsehood, deceit, 
and treachery, resembles the traveller in the wilderness, who 
discerns no objects around him, but such as are either dreary 
or terrible ; caverns that open, serpents that hiss, and beasts 
of prey that howl. blaxr. 

SECTION TI. 

Comforts of Religion* 

THERE are many who have parsed the age of youtli and 
beauty ; who have resigned the pleasures of that smiling sea- 
son ; who begin to decline into the vale of years, impaired 
in their health, depressed in their fortunes, stript oi their 
friends, their children, and perhaps still more tender con- 
nexions. What resource can this world afford them 1 1t pre- 
sents a dark and dreary w^ste, through which there does not 
issue a single ray of corofnrt. 

*>. Every delusive prospect of ambition is now at an end ; 
long experience of mankind, an experience very different 
from what the open and generous soul of youth bad fondly 
dreamt of, has rendered die heart almost inaccessible to new 
friendships. The principal sources of activity are taken 
away, when they for whom we labour are cut off from us ; 
they who animated, and who sweetened all the toils of life. 

3 Where then can the soul find refuge, but in the bosom 
of Religion 1 Thqre she is admitted to th*ose prospects of 
Providence and futurity, which alone can warm and fill the 
heart. I speak here of such as retain the feelings of hu- 
manity ; whom misfortunes have softened, and perhaps ren- 
dered more delicately sensible ; not of such as possess that 
stupid insensibility, which some are pleased to dignify with 
the name of philosophy. 

4 It might ttierefore be expected, that those philosophers, 
who think they stand in no need themselves of the assistance 
of religion to support their virtue, and who ne.er feel the 
want of its consolwlions, would yet have the humanity to 
consider the very different situation of the rest ot mankind ; 
and not endeavour to deprive them of what habit| at least. 
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rfdiej will not al]'.)W it to be nature, hr.? made necessar}' to 

eir morals and to their happiness. 

6 It nu^t be expected, that humanity would prevent 
I Ifaem from breaking into the last retreat of the unfortunate^ 
who cmi no longror be objects of their envy or resentment ; 
ind tearing from them their only remuiniiig comfort. The 
ittempt to ridicule religion may be agreeable to some, by re- 
fievin^ them from restraint upon their pleasures ; and may 
render others very miserable, by making them doubt those 
trathSy in which they were most deeply interested ; but it can 
lonvey real good and happiness to no one individual. 

GREGORT. 

SECTION VIT. 
Diffidence of our AhiliHes^ a mark of Wisdonu 

IT is a sure indication of good sense, to be diffident of it. 
We then, and not {\\\ then, are growing wise, when we begin 
to ^iincembow weaic and unwise we are. An absolute perfec- 
tion of anderstandirg, is impossible : he makes the nearest ap- 
proaches to ity who has the sense to discern, and the humility 
to acknowledge, its imperfections. 

2 Modesty always sits gracefully upon youth : it covers 
amaltitn<le of faults, and doubles the lustre of every virtue 
which it seems to hide : the perfections of men being like 
&oee fiowen which appear more beautiful, when their leaves 
are a little contracted and folded up, than when they are full 
hWn, and display themselves, witliout any reserve, to the 
rfew. 

3 We are some of us very fond of knowledge, and apt to 
value ourselves upon any proficiency in the sciences ; one sci- 
ence, however, Nereis, worth more lliau all the rest; and that 
is. the science of living well; which shall remain, when 
** tongues shall cease," and '< knowledge shall vanish away." 

4 As to new notions, and new doctrines, of which this age 
is very fruitful, the time will come, when we shall have no 
pleasure in them : nay, the time shall come, when they shall 
be exploded, and would have been forgotten, if they had not 
been preserved in those excellent books, which contain a 
confutation of them ; like insects preserved for ages in amber, 
which otherwise would soon have returned to the common 
mass of things. 

5 Bat a firm belief of CLi Isllanity, and a practice suitable 
to it, will support and invigoraie the mind to the last ; and 
most of ally at last at that inmortant hour, which must de* 
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cide oar hopes and apprehensions ; and the wisdom which, 
like our Saviour, cometh from above, will, through his merits, 
bring us thither. All our other studies and pursuits, however 
difTerent, ought to be subservient to, and centre in, tliis grand 
point, the pursuit of eternal happiness, by being good in our 
selves, and useful to the world. seed. 

SECTION VIII. 

Ort the importance of Order in Ike dis(n!mtioH of our Thne* 

TIME we ought to consider as a sacred trust, committed 
to us by God : of which we are now trie depG jitories, and are 
to render an account at the last. Tiiat portion of it which he 
has allotted to us, is intended partly for tlie concerns of this 
world, partly for those of the next. Let each of these occupy, 
in the distrlDutiou of our time, that space which properly be- 
longs to it 

2 Let not the hours of hospitality and pleasure interfere with 
the discharge of our necessary afl\urs ; and let not what we 
call necessary aflairs, encroach upon the tim^^ which is due 
to devotion. To every thing there is a season, and a time 
for every purpose under the heaven. If we delay .till to- 
morrow what ought to be done to-doy, we overcharge the 
morrow with a burden which belongs not to it. We load the 
wheels of time, and prevent them from carrying us along 
smoothly. . * 

3 He who every morning plans the transactions of the day, 
uid follows out that plan, carries on a thread which will 
guide him through the labyrinth of the most busy life. The 
orderly arrangement of his time, is like a ray of light, which 
darts itself through all his affairs. But where no plan is laid, 
where the disposal of time is surrendered merely to the chance 
of incidents, all things lie huddled together in one chaos, 
which admits neither of distribution nor review. 

4 The first requisite for introducing order into the manage- 
ment of time, is to be impressed with a just sense of its 
value. Let us consider well how much depends upon it, and 
how fast it flies away. The buliC of men are in nothing more 
capricious and inconsistent, than in tlieir appreciation of time. 
When they tliink of it, as the measure of their continuance on 
earth, they highly prize it, and with the greatest anxiety, seek 
to lengthen it out. 

5 But when they view it in separate parcels, they appear 
to hold it in contempt, and squander it with inconsiderate 
protumoiu While they complua that life if short, they ars 
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i>ften wisbing its different periods at an end. Covetoas of 
every other possession, of time only they are prodigal. They 
Mow every idle man to be master of this property, and make 
every frivolous occupation welcome that can help them to 
consume it. 

6 Among those who are so careless of time, it is not to be 
expected that order should be observed in its distribution. 
But by tfiis fatal neglect, how many materials of severe and 
iasUng regret are they laying up in store for themselves I 
The time which they suffer to pass away in the midst of con- 
fusion, bitter repentance seeks afterwards in vain to recall. 
What was omitted to be done at its proper moment, arises to 
be the torment of some future season. 

7 Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of neglected 
youth. Old age, oppressed by cares that belonged to a for- 
tner period, labours under a burden not its own. At the 
close of life, the dying man beholds with anguish that his 
-days are finishing, when his preparation for eternity is hardly 
commenced. Such are the effects of a disorderly waste of 
time, thrrtugh not attending to its value. Every thing in the 
life of such persons is misplaced. Nothing is performed 
arigKt, from not being performed in due season. 

8 But he who is orderly in the distribution of his time, takes 
the proper method of escaping those manifold evils. He Is 
justly said to redeem the time. By proper management he 
prolongs it. He lives much in little space ; more in a few years, 
4han others do in many. He can live to God and lys own 
«oul, and at the same time attend to all the lawful interests of 
(he present world. He looks back on the past, and provides 
for the future. 

9 He catches and arrests the hours as they fly. They 
«pe marked down for useful purposes, and their memory re- 
mains. Whereas those hours fleet by the man of confusion, 
like a shadow. His days and years are either blanks, of 
which he has no remembrance, or they are filled up with so 
confused and irregular a succession of unfinished transactions, 
that though he remembers he has been busy, yet he can 
give no account of the business which has employed him. 

BLAIR* 

SECTION IX. 

The dignity of Virtue amidst corrupt Examples, 

THE most excellent and honourable character which can 
^l4oniamaD and a Christian, is acquired by resisting thi 
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-Ic*. liLii ailieri^Lj to ;be ci-je oi God and virtue, 
imytiri [n.;l:lr^ ;-i. I: ivUl be tbund to hold in 
a: :.^j. wr.''. I:; ju:.j <::'*^ ^rea: lines of life, hav* 
dliidciiule::^ ;Ler'.'ielva i';; """■^"y profound It, and acting 
C::bif. zn-e d*f7!i*i p-'f -lir prirj-j.-.ii«a ; aud departed, in 
atvenl ihiass. Cfisi :L« ecsii^:::^ \njs m th« irorld. 

2 O^ z-:> oec^lm ij ihlf n'.ore requUite far tnie honour, 
i^-^-- nhere rcUcl'^o a^^i m ^rulltv ^ne con^erced- In times oi 
pKTsjliLLf Kc£"i>}'^:L'iis. U dilnulii unblemished virtue, aod 
tic«:orTMp:«ii liiv-frlty u. a public or a privaie cause ; to stand 
gnn bv tr'sa^ id f^ aiid juf:. ami^I^t lii^icounigements and op- 
podlu'jQ : i:es)>l»^ iiroui'^ilesi censure and reproach ; disdain- 
iaj all co=-.r;;irjr< irl:i p-jLlic manners, when they are tIcIous 
and unlin'iui : a<^! i>ever ajhanwd of the punctual discharge 
of*iefyda:j-Mwa:tis Gjiavi-J man ; this is what sho its true 
greitT'^js of spU'lc. ai:d irill t'>n^e approbation eren from the 
(ie^:ierate niuit::ud# ;Lv-ni«elT«s, 

3 •■ Tills i* tJie iRin," ,/^ieir conscience will oblige tLem to 
acknouledi^.^ ■■ whom ivc are ur.nUle to bend to mean con- 
dcfceosions. Vi'e see it iu rain eiilier to tlatter or to threaten 
him ; he rests on a principle witliiu, which we cannot shake. 
To this man we may, ou any occasion, safelj commit oui 
cause. He is incapable of betraying his trust, or deserting 
his friend, or denying his faith." 

4 It is, accord'uigly, this steady, inflexible viitue, this re- 
gard to principle, superior to all custom and opinion, which 
peculiarty niarted the chai-acters of those in anj age, who 
have shone with distiniruishecl lustre ; and has coosecrated 
their memory to all posterity. It was this that obtained to 
ancient Bnoch the most singular testimony of honour from _ 
heaven. 

5 Me continued to "walk with God," when the * 

apostatized from him. He pleased Goil, uud wss beIoT«il 4 
him ; so tliat living among simiers, he was InmsljCed to bcav^ 
without seeing death. "Yea, speedily wus he takeb I 
lest wickedness should have altei'ed fals uaderstandiagd 
ceit beguiled bis soul." 

6 When Sodom could not furnish ten rightegv 
save it. Lot remained unspotted amiilat tlie conti^ 
lived like an angel among-spii-its of darkness;! 
ing flame was not permitted to gi " ' 
man was called away, by a heavenly n 
voted city. 

7 When"Bll fiesh had corrupted. t 
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earth," then lived Noah, a righteous man, and a preacher of 
righteousness. He atood alone, and was scoJTed b^ the pra- 
! fajie crew. But tlier, by tlie deluge were swept away ; 
wbi]t on him, Pj-nvideiice conferred the immortal bonour, 
of being the restorer of a better race, and the father of a new 
trorld. Such examples as these, and such honours conferred 
by God on Iliem who withstood the multitude of evil doers, 
ifaould often be present to our miuda. 

S Let u9 oppose tliem to the numbers of low and corrupt 
examples, which we behold around us ; and when we are in 
hazard of being swaj'ed bj such, let us fortify our virtue, by 
tbioking- of those, who, in former times, ahor.e tike stars in 
the midat of surrounding darkness, and are now shining in 
the Idngdom of heaven, as the brighbiess of the firmament, for 
enr and ever. blair. 

SECTION X. 
The mortijieationa of Fice grealtr than those of Virtue. 
THOUGH no condition of human life is free from uneasi* 
Bess, yet it must be allowed, that the uneasiness belonging to 
■ sinful course, is far circater than what attends a course of 
well doing. If we are weary of the labours of virtue, we may 
be assured, that the world, whenever we tiy the exchange, 
will lay upon us a much heavier load. 

1 It i* the outside only, of a licentious life, which is gaj 
and smiling. Within, it conceals ti^it, and trouble, and deadly 
sorrovr. For vice poisons human happiness in the spring, by 
the heart. Those passions which it 
feeds with imperfect gratifications; 
for preying, in the end, on their 

that the pain of self- 
'ho follows the world, as 
lat " take up bis cross ;" 
mare oppressive burden., 
uncontrolled ; and where 
[npossible to gratify all. 
indulged, at the expeoM 

exacts, are more severe 
'•a upon the love of ease, 
^,ess upon vanity Setf- 

lon, to vice and virtae ; 

that the ^aauoia itl&dk 
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virtue requires us to mortify, Ic tends to weaken ; wherea?, 
those which vice obliges us to deny, it, at the same time, 
strengtliens. The one diminishes the pain of self-denial, by 
moderating the demands of passions ; the other increases it, 
by rendering those demands imperious arid violent. 

5 ^Vhat distresses that occur in the calm life of virtue, can 
be compared to those tortures which remorse of conscience 
inflicts un the wicked ; to those severe humiliations, arising 
from gKilt combined with misfortunes, which sink them to the 
dust ; to those violent agitations of shame and disappointment, 
which sometimes drive them to the most fatal extremities, and 
make them abhor tlieir existence ! How oflen, in the midst 
of those disastrous situations, into which their crimes have 
brought them, have they execrated the seductions of vice ; 
and, with bitter regret, looked back to the day on which they 
first forsook the path of innocence ! blair. 

SECTION XI. 

On ContcntmenL 

CONTENTMENT produces, ui some measure, all those • 
effects which the alchymist usually ascribes to what he calla 
the philosopher's stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it 
does the same tiling, by banishing the desire of them. If it 
cannot remove the disquietudes arising from a man's mind, 
body, or fortune, it makes him easy under them. It has in- 
deed a kindly inQuenc^ on the soul of man, in respect of every 
being to whom he stands related. 

2 It extinguishes all murmur, repining, and ingratitude, to- 
wards that Being who has allotted him his part to act in this 
world. It destroys all inordinate ambition, and every tenden- 
cy to corruption, with regard to the community wherein he is 
placed. It gives sweetness to his conversation, aud a per- 
petual serenity to all his thoughts. 

3 Among dae many methods which might be made use oi 
for acquiring this virtue, I shall mention only the two follow- 
ing. First of all, a man should always consider how much he 

; has more than he wants ; and secondly, how much more un- 
happy he might be tlian he really is. 

4 First, a man should always consider how much he has 
more than he wants. I am wonderfully pleased with the re- 
ply which Arlstippus made to one, who condoled with him 
upon the loss of a farm : " Why," said he, " I have three 
farma still, and you have but one ; so that I ought rather to be 
aiHicted for you, tlian you for me." 
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5 On the contrary, foolish men are more apt to comdder 
what thej have lost, than what they possess ; and to fix their 
eyes upon those who are richer than themselves, rather than 
those who are under greater difficulties. All the real plea- 
sures and conveniences of life lie in a narrow compass ; but 
it is the humour of mankind to be always looking forward, 
and straining afler one who has got the start of ^em in wealth 
and honour. 

6 For this reason, as none can be properly called rich, 
who have not more than they want, there are few rich men in 
any of the politer nations, but among the middle sortof people^ 
who keep their wishes within their fortunes, and have more 
wealth than they know how to enjoy. 

7 Persons of a higher rank live in a kind of splendid pover- 
ty ; and are perpetually wantintr, because, instead of acqui- 
escing in the solid pleasures of life, they endeavour to outvie 
one another in shadows and appearances. Men of sense have 
at all times beheld, with a great deal of mirth, this silly game 
that is playing over their heads ; and, by contracting their de- 
sires, they enjoy all that secret satisfaction which others are 
always in quest of. 

8 The truth is, this ridiculous chase after imaginary plea- 
sures cannot be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great source 
of those evils which generally undo a nation. Let a man's 
estate be what it may, he is a poor man if he- does not live 
within it ; and naturally sets himself to sale to any one that 
can give him his price. 

9 When Pittacus, after the death of his brother, who had 
left him a good estate, was offered a great sum of money by 
the king of Lydia, he thanked him for his kindness ; but told 
him, he had already more by half than he knew what to do 
with. In short, content is equivalent to wealth, and luxuiy 
to poverty ; or, to give the thought a more agreeable turn, 
" Content is natural wealth," says Socrates ; to which I shall 
add, luxury is artificial poverty. 

10 I shall therefore recommend to the consideration of 
those who are always aiming at superfluous and imaginary 
enjoyments, and who will not be at the trouble of contracting 
their desires, an excellent saying of Bion, the philosopher, 
namely, " That no man Ips so much care, as he who en- 
deavours after the most happiness." 

11 In the second place, every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhappy he might be than he rcallv is. The for- 
mer consideration took in all Uivwt wuo nt^ %vVS\rAfc\>v}.^ \«^'i^ 
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ii ^ TDSsos t: IT. lie themselres easy ; this regards 
«ci as sn^illj I3e L>Jrr s-?a--e pressure or mtsfortune. 
Yaffle irsBT ^e•^*->f i^f-s: : "rviation. from such a comparison 
w ziat L:i:tT7r yer?^ L n:3v malce between himself and 
rc^srs: :r zrri^rr- :"• * ir.irfortuiie which he suffers, and 
C^^ctr zz^::rr^7-*^ «•.::>. n.lz^-^ have befallen him. 

12 I :li:f li.e ?:.r]r c: t:e fccne«l Dutchman, who, upon 
rnfiJclr:i Ljs '.f r : j a 1^"". ;*; .-^m the main-mast, toW the staxid- 
erp br. h tt^* a jr*.^.: nerrr thai it was not hb neck. To 

■ » ■ 

whjc^. *: .-ce I :-.t. ^v. i:.': '-uc ta'Joo?. sire mc leave to add the 
sunM ci AT. 1.-:^ : : ll;^:r:.er. who, after harinsr invited some 
of his fricii.-is to ^:l;.e i^::h i :ni. was ruffled by a person that 
ciL^fC It.:? t}.e rem b. a passion, and threw down the table 
thai iSood before Lim : •• Kveiy one," sajs he, *' has his ca- 
lamkr : and be is a happy iran that has no greater than this.'' 
F3 We nod an i:is:Ai:re to the same purpose, in the life of 
doctor HamnsoiK!. wrj::er. by bishop Fell. As this good man 
was ux-^uMed widi a complication (f distempers, when he had 
ttiC irout upor« hin^. he used to thank God that it was not the 
zi^u^ne : acd when he had the stone, that he had not both these 
i-'Istcn-.pers on him at the same time. 

14 I cannot conclude tiiis essay without obsemng, thht 
there never was any system besides that of Christianity, which 
could eifectually pn^diice in the mind of man, the virtue I have 
been hltl^erto s^ieal^ing of. In order to make us contented 
with our condition, many o{ the present philosophers tell us, 
that our discontent only hurts ourselves, without being able to 
make any alteration in our circumstances; others that what- 
ever evil befalls us is derived to us by a fatal necessity, to 
which superior beings themselves are subject ; while others, 
very gravely, tell the man who is miserable, that it is necessa- 
ry he should be so, to keep up the harmony of the universe; 
and that the scheme of Providence would be troubled and 
perverted, were he othen^'ise. 

15 These, and the like considerations, rather silence than 
satisfy a man. They may show him that his discontent is 
unlreasonable, but they are by no means sufficient to relieve 
it. They rather give despair than consolation. In a word, a 
man might reply to one of these comforters, as Augustus did 
to his friend, who adinsed him not to grieve for the death of 
a person whom he loved, because his grief could not fetch 
ij/m again : " It is for that very reason," said the emperor, 
^ thafi grieve,'* 

16 On the contrary, religion bears «l mot^ tender regard 
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to human nature. It prescribes to every miserable man the 
means of bettering his condition : nay, it shows him, that 
bearing his af&lctions as he ought to do, will naturally end hi 
the removal of them. Ic makes him easy here, because it 
can make him happy hereafler. addison. 

SECTION xn. 

Rank and Riches afford no grofmdfor Envy, 

OF all the grounds of envy among men, superiority in rank 
and fortune is the mo&t general. Hence the malignity which 
the poor commonly bear to the rich, as engrossing to them- 
selves all the comforts of lifi>. Hence the evil eye with which 
persons of inferior station scrutinize those who are above them 
in rank ; and if they approach to that rank, their envy is gen- 
erally strongest against such as are just one step higher thaa 
themselves. 

2 Alas ! my friends, all this envious disquietude, which agi- 
tates the world, arises from a deceitful figure which imposes 
oil the public view. False colours are hupg out : the real 
state of men is not what it seems to be. The order of socie^ 
ty requires a distinction of ranks to take place ; but in point of 
happiness, all men come much nearer to equality than is common- 
ly imagined ; and the circumstances which form any materia] 
difference of happiness among them, are not of that nature 
which renders them grounds of envy. 

8 The poor man possesses not, it is true, some of the con- 
. veniences and pleasures of the rich ; but, in return, he is free 
from many embarrassments to which they are subject. By 
the simplicity and uniformity of his life, he is delivered from 
that variety of cares, wliich perplex those who have great 
affairs to manage, intricate plans to pursue, and many ene- 
mies, perhaps, to encounter in the pursuit. 

4 In the tranquility of his small habitation, and private fa^ 
mily, he enjoys a peace which is often unknown at courts* 
The gratifications (jf nature, which are always the most satis- 
factory, are possesr^ed by him to their full extent ; and if he 
be a stranger to the refined pleasures of the wealthy, he is 
unacquainted also with the desire of them, and, by consequence, 
feels no want. 

5 Ills plain meal satisfies his appetite^ with a relish proua- 
bly higher than tliat of the rich man, who sits down to his 
luxurious banquet. His sleep is more sound; his health 
more firm ; he knows not what spleen, languor, and listless- 
ue^ are. His accustomed employments or lab<^>&X!^ vs^'Oi^ 
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more oppressive to him, than the labour of attendance on 
courts and the great, the labours of dress, the fatigue of 
amusements, the very weight of idleness, frequently are to 
the rich. 

6 In the mean time, all the beauty of the face of nature, all 
Ihe enjoyments of domestic society, all the gaiety and cheer- 
fulness of an easy mind, are as open to him as to those of the 
highest rank. The splendour of retinue, the sound of titles, 
the appearances of high respect, are indeed soothing, for a 
short time, to the great ; but, become familiar, they are soon 
foi^otten. — Custom effaces their impression. They sink into 
the rank of those ordinary things which daily recur, witbout 
raising any sensation of joy. 

7 Let us cease, therefore, from looking up with discontent 
and envy to those, whom birth or fortune has placed above 
us. Let us adjust the balance of happiness fairly. When we 
think of the enjoyments we want, we should tliink also of the 
troubles from which we are free. If we allow their just 
value to the comforts we possess, we shall find reason to rest 
^tisfied, with a very moderate, though not an opulent and 
eplendid condition of fortune. Oflen, did we know the 
whole, we should be incKned to pity the state of thoM 
whom we now envy. blaib. 

SECTION XIH. 

Patience under ProvocationSy our Interest as well as Duty 

THE wide circle of human society is diversified by an* 
endless variety of characters, dispositions, and passions.— 
Uniformity is in no respect, the genius of the world. Every 
fnan is marked by some peculiarity, which distinguishes him 
from another ; and no where can two individuals be found, 
who are exactly, and in all respects, alike. Where so much 
^liversity obtains, it cannot but happen, that in the intercourse 
which men are obliged to maintain, their tempers will oflen 
be ill adjusted to that intercourse ; will jar, and interfere with 
each other. 

2 Hence, in every station, the highest as well as the lowest, 
and ineverj' condition of life — ^public, private, and domestic — 
occasions of irritation frequently arise. We are provoked, 
sometimes, by the folly and levity of those with whom we are 
connected ; sometimes, by their indifference or neglect ; by 
the incivility of a friend, the haughtiness of a superior, or th4^ 
Uufoieot behaviour of one in lower station* 
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3 HiCrdly a day passes, without somewhat or other occiir- 
ringy which serves to ruffle the man of impatieDt spirit. Of 
cours6, such a man lives in a continual storm. He knows not 
what it Is to enjoy a train of good humour. Servants, neigh- 
bouiiSi friends, spouse, and children, all, through the unre- 
strained violence of his temper, become sources of disturbance 
and vexation to him. In vain is affluence : in vain are health 
and prosperity. The least trifle is sufficient to discompose 
bib mind, and poison hfs pleasures. His very amusements 
are mixed with turbulence and passion. 

4 I would beseech this man to consider, of what small mo- 
ment the provocations which he receives, or at least imagines 
himself to receive, are really in themselves; but of what 
great moment he makes them, by suffering them to deprive 
him of the possession of himself. I would beseech him to 
consider, how many hours of happiness he throws away, which 
a little more patience would allow him to enjoy : and how 
much he puts it into the power of the most insignificant per- 
sons, to render him miserable. 

6 " But who can expect," we hear him exclaim, " that he 
is to possess the insensibility of a stone ? How is it possible 
for human nature to endure so many repeated provocations ? 
or to bear calmly with so unreasonable behaviour?" My 
brother ! if thou canst bear with no instances of unreasonable 
behaviour, withdraw thyself from the world. Thou art no 
longer fit to live in it. Leave the intercourse of men. Re- 
treat to the mountain, and the desert ; or shut thyself up in a 
celL For here, in the midst of society, offeiices must come, 

6 We might as well expect, when we behold a calm atmos- 
phere, and a deny sky, that no clouds wore ever to rise, and 
no winds to blow, as that our life were long to proceed, with- 
out receiving provocations from human frailty. The careless 
and the imprudent, the giddy and the fickle, the ungrateful 
and the interested, every where meet us. They are the 
briers and the thorns, with which the paths of human life are 
beset He only, who can hold his course among them with 
patience and equanimity, he who is prepared to bear what he 
must expect to happen, is worthy of the name of a man. 

7 If we preserved ourselves composed but for a moment, 
we should perceive the insignificancy of most of those prove* 
cations which we magnify so highly. When a few suns 
more have rolled over our heads, the storm will, of itself, 
have subsided ; the cause of our present impatience and dis* 
turbance will b« utterly forgotten. Can we net, then, anti* 
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cipate this hour of calmness to ourselves ; and begin to enjoy 
the peace which it will certainly bring ? 

8 If others have behavefi iinproperl j, let us leave them to 
their own folly, without becoming the victims of their caprice, 
and punishing ourselves on their account. Patience, in this 
exercise of it, cannot be too mucli studied by all who wish 
their life to flow in a smooth stream. It is the reason of a 
man, hi opposition to the passion of a child. It b the en- 
joyment of peace, in opposition to uproar and confusion. 

BLAIR. 

SECTION XIT. 

Moderation in our Wishes Recommended, 

THE active mind of man seldom or never rests satisfied 
with its present condition, how prosperous soever. Origi- 
nally formed for a wider range of objects, for a higher sphere 
of enjoyments, it finds itself, in every situation of fortune, 
straitened and confined. Sensible of deficiency ui its state, it 
is ever sending forth the fond desire, the aspiring wish, afler 
something beyond what is enjoyed at present. 

2 Hence, that restlessness which prevails so generally 
among mankind. Hence, that disgust of pleasures which 
they have tried ; that passion for novelty ; that ambition of 
rising to some degree of eminence or felicity, of which they 
have formed to themselves an indistinct idea. All which may 
be considered as indications of a certain native, original great- 
ness in the human soul, swellmg beyond the limits of its pre^ 
sent condition, and pointing to Uie higher objects for which 
it was made. Happy, if these latent remains of our primitive 
state, serve to direct our wishes towards their proper desti- 
nation, and to lead us into the path of true bliss ! 

3 But in this dark and bewildered state, the aspiring ten- 
dency of our nature, unfortunately takes an opposite direc- 
tion, and feeds a very misplaced ambition. The flattering 
appearances which here present themselves to sense ; the dis- 
tinctions which fortune confers; the advantages and plea^iures 
which we imagine the world to be capable of bestowing, fill 
up the ultimate wish of most men. These are the objects 
which engross their solitary musings, and stimulate their ac- 
tive labours ; which warm the breasts of the young, animate 
the industry of the middle aged, and often keep alive the pas- 
sions of the old, until the very close of life. 

4 Assuredly, there is nothing unlawful in our wishing to 
be freed from whatever is disagreeablei and to obtaia a fodler 
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enjojrmentof the comforts of life. But when these wishes 
are not tempered by reason, they are in clanger of precipita- 
ting us into much extravagance and folly. Desires and 
wishes are the first springs of action. When they become 
exorbitant, the whole character is likely to be tainted. 

6 If we suffer our fancy to create to itself worlds of ideal 
happiness, we shall discompose the peace and order of our 
minds, and foment many hurtful passions. Here, then, let 
moderation begin its reign, by bringing within reasonable 
hounds the wishes that we form. As soon as they become 
extravagant, let us check them by proper reflections on the 
fallacious nature of tliose objects, which tlie world hangs out 
to allure desire. 

6 You have strayed, my friends, from the road which con- 
ducts to felicity ; you have dishonoured the native dignity of 
your souls, in allowing your wishes to terminate on notliing 
higher than worldly ideas of greatness or happiness. Your 
imagination roves in a land of shadows. Unreal forms de- 
ceive you. It is no more than a phantom, an illusion of hap- 
piness, which aCli'acts your fond admiration; nay, an illu- 
sion of happiness, which often conceals much real misery. 

7 Do you imagine that all are happy, who have attained to 
those summits of distinction, towards which your wishes as- 
pire ? Alas! how frequently has experience shown, that 
where roses were supposed to bloo m, nothing but briers and 
thorns grew! Reputation, beauty, riches, grandeur, nay, 
royalty itself, would, many a time, have been gladly ex- 
changed by the possessors, for that more quiet and humble 
station, with which you are now dissatisfied. 

8 With all tliat is splendid and shining in the world, it is 
decreed that there should mix many deep shades of woe. 
On the elevated situations of fortune, the great calamities of 
life chiefly fall. There, the storm spends its violence, and 
there, the thunder breaks ; while, safe and unhurt, the in- 
habitants of the vale remain below. Retreat, then, from 
those vain and pernicious excursions of extravagant desire. 

9 Satbfy yourselves with what is rational and attainable- 
Train your minds to moderate views of human life, and hu- 
man happiness. Remember, and admire the wisdom o-. 
Agur's petition: "Remove far from me vanity and lie* 
Give me neither poverty nor riches. Feed me with foo' 
convenient for me ; lest I be full and deny thee ; and say r 
who is the Lord ? or lest I be poor and steal, and take the 
name of my God in yain." blaia* 

F 
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SECTION XV. 

Omniscience and (hnnipresence of the Deitt, the Source of 

Consolation to good men. 

1 TV AS yesterday, about sun-set, walking in the open 
fields, till the night insensibly fell upon me. I at first amused 
myself with all the richness and variety of colours which ap- 
peared in tlie western parts of heaven. In proportion as they 
faded away and wenc out several stars and planets appeared 
one vSter another, tin the whole firmament was in a glow. 

2 The blueness of tb«» ether was exceedingly heightened 
and enlivened, by the season of the year, and the rays of all 
those luminaries that passed through it. The galaxy ap- 
peared in its most beautiful white. To complete'^the scene, 
the full moon rose, at length, in that clouded majesty, which 
Milton takes notice of; and opened to the eye a new picture 
of nature, which was more finely shaded, and disposed 
among softer lights, than that which the sun had before dis- 
covered to me. 

3 As I was surveying the moon walking in her brightness, 
and taking her progress among the constellations, a thought 
arose in me, which I believe very often perplexes and dis- 
turbs men of serious and contemplative natures. David him- 
<i'H fell into it in that reflection: " Vihen I consider the 
ttt'avens, the work of thy fingers ; the moon and the stars 
^- iii.^h tliou hast ordained ; what is man. tbat thou art mindful 
^ i' liim, and the son of man, that thou regardest him !" 

1 In tlie same manner, when I considered that infinite host 

rf i<tars, or, to speak more philosophically, of suns, which 

^^ ('iv tlien shining upon me ; with those innumerable sets of 

•l.Liiots or worlds, which were moving round their respective 

i.<3 ; when I still barged the idea, and supposed another 

: :u en of suns an(* worlds, rising still above this which I 

so ^'orod ; and tl) ^e still enlightened by a superior firma- 

i.r of luminaries, H'hich are planted at so great a distance, 

. ' ;hoy may appear to the inhabitants of the former, as the 

« ->r-> do to me : in siiort, while I pursued this thought, I 

. ;.^ii not but rt'tlect on that Httle insignificant figure which 1 

' -tlf boro amidst the immensity of- God's works. 

^^ AYcro the sun, which enlightens this part of the creation, 

\0.\ 9X\ t)\o hivst of planetary worlds that move about him, ut- 

U <^vtiii^l»iiod and umihilated, they would not be missed, 

•^ tliMi n grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The space 

':r-« ;'«v^^rM » 90 exoe«tling little in comparison of the wnole,i 
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it would scarcely make a blank in the creation. The chasm 
would be imperceptible to an eye that could take in the whole 
compass of nature, and pass from one end of the creation to 
the other : as it is possible there may be such a sense in our- 
selves hereafter, or in creatures which are at present more 
exalted than ourselves. By the help of glasses we see many ' 
stars which we do not discover with our naked eye ; and the 
finer our telescopes are, the greater still are our discoveries. 

6 Huy genius carries this thought so far, that he does not 
think it impossible there may be stars, whose light has not 
yet travelled down to us since their first creation. There is 
no qu^^on that the universe has certain bounds set to it ; 
but when we consider that it is the work of Infinite Power 
prompted by Infinite Goodness, with an infinite space to ex- 
ert itself in, how can our imagination set any bounds to it ? 

7 To return, therefore, to my first thought, I could not 
but look upon mjrself with secret horror, as a being that was 
not worth the smallest regard of one who had so great a work 
under his care and superintendency. I was afraid of being 
overlooked amidst the immensity of nature, and lost among 
that infinite variety of creatures, which, in all probability, 
swarm through all these immeasurable regions of matter. 

8 In order to recover myself from this mortifying thought, 
i considered that it took its rise from those narrow concep- 
tions which we are apt to entertain of the Divine Nature. 
We ourselves cannot attend to many different objects at the 
same thne. If we are careful to inspect some things, we 
Bust of course neglect others. This imperfection which we 
ibserve in ourselves, is an imperfection that cleaves, in some 
iegree, to creatures of the liighest capacities, as they are 
creatures ; that is, beings of finite and limited natures. 

9 The presence, of every created being is confined to a cer- 
tain measure of space; and, consequently, his observation « 
stinted to a certain number of objects. The sphere in wbict 
we move, and act, and understand, is of a wider circum 
ference to one creature than another, accord iiig as we ria » 
one above another in the scale of existence. But the widet^ 
of these our spheres, has its circumference. 

10 When, therefore, we reflect on the Divine Natu>c, 
ve are so used and accustomed to this imperfection in o ir- 

selves, that we cannot forbear, in some measure, ascribirgit 
to HIM, in whom there is no shadow of imperfection. Our 
reason indeed assures us, that his attributes are infinites 
bat ^be poomeos of our conc^tions is such^ that it cannot 
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2 The world appears not, then, originally made for thd 
private convenience of me alone ? — ^It does not But w if 
not possible so to accommodate it, by my own particular in- 
dustry? If to accommodate man and beast, heaven and 
earth, if this be beyond me, it is not possible. What con- 
sequence then follows ; or can there be any other than this ? 
If I seek an interest of my own, detached from that of 
others, I seek an interest which is chimerical, and which can 
never iiave existence. 

3 How then must I determine? Have I no interest at all ? 
If I have not, I am stationed here to no purpose. But why 
no interest ? Can I be contented with none but one separate 
and detached ? Is a social interest, joined with others, such 
an absurdity as not to be admitted ? The bee, the beaver, 
and the tribes of herding animals, are sufficient to convince 
me, that the thing is somewhere at least possible. 

4 How, then, am I assured that it is not equally true of 
man ? Admit it, and what follows ? If so, then honour and 
justice are my interest ; then the whole train of moral vir- 
tues are my interest ; without some portion of which, not 
even thieves can maintain society. 

6 But, farther still — I stop not here — I pursue this social 
interest as far as I can trace my several relations. I pass from 
my own stock, my own neighbourhood, my own nation, to 
the whole race of mankind, as dispersed throughout the 
earth. Ami not related to them all, by the mutual aids of 
commerce, by the general intercourse of arts and letters, by 
that common nature of which we all participate ? 

6 Again — I must have food and clothing. Without a 
proper genial warmth, I instantly perish. Am I not related, 
in this view, to the very eartli itself? to the distant sun, from 
whose beams I derive vigour? to that stupendous course and 
order of the infinite host of heaven, by which the times and 
seasons ever uniformly pass on ? 

7 Were this order once confounded, I could not probably 
survive a moment ; so absolutely do I depend on this com- 
mon general welfare. What, then, tjave f do, but to en- 
large virtue into piety? Not only honour and justice, ancLwhat 
I owe to man, are my interest, but gratitude also ; acquies- 
cence, resignation, adoration, and all I owe to this great poli- 
ty, and its great Governor, our common Parent. H4rris* 
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SECTION III. 

The Injustice of an Uncharitable Spirit. 

A SUSPICIOUS, uncharitable spirit, is not only rncon- 
risteot with all social virtue and happiness, but it is also in 
itself, unreasonable and unjust. In order to form sound 
opinions concerning characters and actions, two tilings are 
especially requisite ; information and impartiality. But such 
as are most forward to decide unfavourably, are commonly 
^testitate of both. Instead of possessing, or even reouiring, 
full information, the grounds on which they proceed fre- 
qaeutly the most slight and frivolous. 

2 A tale, perhaps, which the idle have invented, the inqui- 
sitive have listened to, and the credulous have propagated ; or 
a real incident, which rumour, in cr^-rying it along, has ex- ' 
aggerated and disguised, supplies tlicni with materisds of con 
fident assertion, and decisive judgment. From an action 
they presently look into the heai-t, and infer the motive. This 
supposed motive tliey conclude to be the ruling principle, 
and pronounce at once concerning the wliole character. 

3 Nothing can be more conti-ary both to equity and to 
Bound reason, than this precipitate judgment. Any man who 
attends to what passes within himsi^lf, may easily discern 
what a complicated system the human character is ; and what 
a variety of circumstances mu.^t be taken into the account, in 
order to estimate it truly. No single instance of conduct, 
whatever, is sufHcient to determine it. 

4 As fiv)m one worthy action, it were credulity, uot chari- 
ty, to conclude a peraon to be free from all vice ; so from 
one which is censurable, it is perfectly unjust to infer that the 
author of it is without conscience, and without merit. If we 
knew ail the attending circumstances, it might appear in an 
excusable light ; nay, perhaps, under a commendable form. 
The motives of the actor may have been entirely different 
from those which we ascribe to him ; and where we suppose 
him impelled by bad design, he may have been prompted by 
conscience and mistaken principle. 

6 Admitting the action to have been in every view cruni- 
nal, he may have been hurried into it through inadvertency 
ftnd surprise. He may have sincerely repented; and the 
virtuous pruiciple may have now regained its full vigour. 
Perhaps tnis was the comer of frailty ; the quarter on which 
be lay open to the incursions of temptation « while the other 
■vMniei of his heart were firmly guarded ny oonscienca. 
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thej impute their distresses to his providence, not to their 
•wn misbehaviour. Whereas, the truth is the very reverse 
•f this. ** Every good and every perfect gift cometh from 
above ;" and of evil and misery, man is' the author to himself. 

11 When, from tlie condition of individuals, we look 
abroad to tlie public state of the world, we meet with more 
proofs of the truth of tliis assertion. We see great societies 
of men torn in pieces by intestine dissentioi^, tumults, and 
civil commotions. We see mighty armies going forth, in 
formidable array, against each other, to cover the earth with 
blood, and to 611 the air with the cries of widows and 
orphans. Sad evils these are, to which this miserable world 
is exposed. 

12 But are these evils, I beveech you, to be imputed to 
God ? Was it he who sent forth slaughtering armies into the 
field, or who filled the peaceful city with massacres and 
blood ? Are these miseries any other than the bitter fruit of 
men's violent and disoi*der1y passions 1 Are they not clearly 
to be traced to the ambition and vices of princes, to the 

Juarrels of the great, and to the turbulence of the people? 
^et us lay them entirely out of the account, in thinking of 
Providence, and let us think only of the " foolishness of man." 

13 Did man control his passions, and form Ins conduct 
according to the dictates of wisdom, humanity, and virtoey 
the eartli would no longer be desolated by cruelty ; and haman 
aocieties would live in order, harmony^ and peace. In thoie 
scenes 'of mischief and violence which fill the world, let maa 
behold, with shame, the picture of his vices, his ignorance^ 
and folly. Let him be humbled by the mortifying view ol 
his own perverseness ; but let not bis '< heart fret against the 

Loiti." BLAIR. 

SECTION 7. 
On disinterested Frisndship. 

I AM informed that certain Greek writers, (philosophers, 
U seems, in the opinion of their countrymen,) have advanced . 
•onie very extraordinary positions relating to friendship ; as, 
indeoi), what subject is there, which these subtle geniuses | 
nave not tortured with their sophistry ? j 

i The autliors to whom I refer, dissuade their disciples /^ 
fftwa eutcruig into any strong attachments, as unavoidably 
creating supernumerary disquietudes to those who engage in 
iheu; and, as every man has more than sufficient to cal^ 
i^rtk bm aoKi^ude, in thft course of lui own aflalrit ^^^ 
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weakness, they contend, anxiously to involve himself in the 
concerns of others. 

3 They recommend it also, in all connexions of this kind, 
to hold the bands of union extremely loose ; so as always to 
have it in one's power to straiten or relax them, as circum- 
stances and situations shall render most expedient. They 
add, as a capital article of their doctrine, that <'to live ex 
empt from cares, is an essential ingredient to constitute hu- 
man happiness ; but an ingredient, however, which he 
who voluntarily distresses himself with cares, in which he 
has no necessary and personal interest, must never hope to 
possess." 

4 I have been told likewise, that there is another set of 
pretended philosophers, of the same country, whose tenets 
concerning this subject, are of a still more illiberal and un- 
generous cast. The proposition which they attempt to estab- 
Osh, is, that '* friendship is an aflair of self-interest entirely ; 
and that the proper motive for engaging in it, is, not in order 
to gratify the kind and benevolent affections, but for the be- 
ne^t of that assistance and support which are to be derived 
from the connexion.'* 

5 Accordingly they assert, that those persons are most 
disposed to have recourse to auiuliary alliances of tliis kind, 
who are least qualified by nature, or fortune, to depend upon 
their own strength and powers ; the weaker sex, for instance, 
being generally more inclmed to engage in friendships than 
the made part of our species ; and those who are depressed 
by indigence, or labouring under misfortunes, than tlie 
wealthy and the prosperous. 

6 Excellent and obliging sages, these, undoubtedly ! To 
strike out the friendly affections from the moral world, would 
be V.ke extinguishing the sun in the natural ; each of them 
being the source of the best and roost grateful satistactions, 
tliat Heaven has conferred on the sons of men. But I should 
be glad to know, what the real value of this boasted exemp- 
tion from care, which they promise their disciples, justly 
amounts to 1 an exemption flattering to self-love, I confess ; 
but which, upon many occurrences in humttn life, sliould be 
rejected with the utmost disdain. 

7 For nothing, surely, can be more inconsis^nt with a 
well-poised and manly spirit, than to decline engaging in any 
laudatile action, or ^ be discouraged from persevering in it, 
by mi apprehennon of the trouble and solicitude with which 
k Mif fraliftMy b« attended. 
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8 Yirtne herself, indeed, ought to be totally renounced, i 
it be right to avoid every possible means that may be produc 
five of uneasiness ; for who, that is actuated by her princi 
pies, can observe the conduct of an opposite character, wit! 
out being affected with some degree of secret dissatisfaction 

9 Are not the just, the brave, and the good, necessarilj 
exposed to the disagreeable emotions of dislike and aversion 
when they respectively meet with instances of fraud, of cow 
ardice, or of villany? It is an essential property of ever 
well-constituted mind, to be affected with pain, or pleasure 
according to the nature of those moral appearances that pre 
sent theinselves to observation. 

10 If sensibility, tnereiore, be not incompatible with tru< 
wisdom, (and it surely is not, unless we suppose that philoso 
pby deadens every finer feeling of our nature,) what just rea 
son can be assigned, why the sympathetic sufferings whic! 
may result from friendship, should be a sufficient inducemen 
for banishmg that generous affection from the human breast 

1 1 Extingubh all emotions of the heaii:, and what differ 
ence will remain, I do not say between man and brute, but 
between man and a mere inanimate clod 1 Away, then, witl 
those austere philosophers, who represent vutue as harden- 
ing the soul against all the softer impressions of humanity ! 

12 The fact, certamly, is much otherwise. A truly gooc 
man, is, upon many occasions, extremely susceptible of ten- 
der sentiments ; and his tieart expands with joy, or shnnki 
with sorrow, as good or ill fortune accompanies his friend 
Upon the whole, then, it may fairly be concluded, tliat, at 
in the case of virtue, so in that of friendship, those painfu 
sensations which may sometimes be produced by the one, as 
well as by the other, are equally insufficient grounds for ex- 
eluding either of them from taking possession of our bosoms 

13 They who insist that << utility is the Urst and prevailing 
motive, which induces mankind to enter into particulai 
friendships," appear to me to divest the association of its mosi 
amiable and engaging principle. For, to a mind rightly dis- 
posed, it is not so much the benefits received, as the affec- 
tionate zeal from which they flow, that gives them their best 
and most valuable recommendation. 

14 It is so far indeed from being verified by fact,«that a 
■enee of our wants, is the original cause of forming these ami- 
cable alliances, that on the contrary, it is observable, that 
Aone have been more distinguished in their friendships than 
ibo^ wboge power and opulence* but above all, whose supe- 
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rior virtue, (a much finner support,) have raised tbem abofc 
every necessity of having recourse to the assistance of odien. 

15 The true distinction, then, in ttiis question, is, that ^al* 
though friendship b certainly productive of utility, yet otili^ 
is not the primary motive of friendship.*' Tiiose selfish sen- 
sualists, therefore, who, lulled in tiie lap of luxury, presume 
to maintain the reverse, have surely no claim to attention ; 
as they are neither qualified hy reflection, nor experience, 
to oe competent judges of the subject. 

16 Is there a man upon Uie face of the earth, who would 
deliberately accept of all the wealth, which thb world can 
bestow, if offered to him upon the severe terms of his being 
unconnected with a single mortal whom he could love, or by 
whom he should be beloved? This would be to lead the 
wretched life of a detested tyrant, who, amidst perpetual sus- 
picions, and alarms, passes his miserable days, a stranger to 
^ery tender sentiment ; and utterly precluded from the 
;teart-felt satisfactions of friendship. 

MJaiwIICs translation of Octrees Lcdiui 

SECTION VI. 

On ike ImmorlalUy of the Sotd, 

1 WAS yesterday walking alone in one of my friend's 
woods ; and lost myself in it very agreeably, as I was running 
over, in my mind, the several arguments that establish this 
great point ; which is the'hasis of morality, and the source of 
all the pleasing hopes, and secret joys, that can arise in the 
Heart of a reasonable creature. 

2 I consider those several proofs drawn — First, from the 
nature of the soul itself, and^ particularly its immateriality ; 
which though not absolutely necessary to the eternity of its di*- 
nitioii, has, I think, been evinced almost to a demonstration. 

3 Secondly, from its passions and sentiments ; as particu- 
larly, from its love of existence ; its horror of annihila.,M)n ; 
and its hopes of immortality ; with that secret satisfaction 
which it finds in the practice of virtue ; and that uneasiness 
wliicli follows upon the commission of vice. Thirdly, from 
tiie nature of tiie Supreme Being, whose justice, goodness, 
wisdom, and veracity, are all concernerl in this point. 

4 But among these, and other excellent ai-gumenta for the 
immortality of the soul, there is one drawn from the perpetual 
progress of the soul to its perfection, vvitiiout a possibility 
of ever arrlvuig at it; which is a hint that I do not rememb^ 
to have Been opened and improveJ by others who have written 

G 
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OQ tb<8 subiect, though it seems to me to cany a very great 
weight with it. 

6 How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the soul, 
which b capable of immense perfections, and. of receiving 
new improvements to all eternity, siiall fall away into nothing, 
almost as soon as it is created ? Are such abilities made for 
no purpose ? A brute arrives at a point of perfection, that h» 
can never pass ; in a few years he has all the endowments he 
is capable of ; and were he to live ten thousand more, would 
be the same thing he is at present. 

6 Were a hiiman soul thus at a stand in her accomplish- 
ments ; were her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of 
farther enlargements ; I could imagine she might fall away 
insensiblj, and drop at once into a state of annihilation. But 
can we believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual progress 
of improvement, and travelling on from perfection to perfec- 
tion, afler having just looked abroad into the works of her 
Creator, and made a few discoveries of his infinite goodness, 
wisdom, and power, must perish at her first setting out, and in 
the very beginning of her inquiries ? 

7 Man, considered only in his present state, seems sent into 
the world merely to propagate his kind. He provides him* 
■elf with a successor, and immediately quits his post to make 
room for him. He does not seem born to enjoy life, but to 
deliver it down to others. This is not surprising to consider 
in animals, which are formed for our use, and which can finish 
their business in a short life. 

8 The silk-worm, after having spun her task, lays her 
eggs and dies. But a man cannot take in hb full measure 
of knowledge, has not time to subdue his passions, establish 
Ids soul in virtue, and come to the perfection of his nature, 
before he is hurried off the stage. Would an infinitely itise 
Being make such glorious creatures for so mean a purpose ? 
Can he delight in tlie production of such abortive intelligences, 
such short-lived reasonable beings? Would he give us ta- 
lents that are not to be exerted ? capacities that are never to be 
gratified? 

9 How can we find that wisdom which shines through all 
hit works, in the formation of man, without looking on tliis 
world as only a nursery for the next ; and without believing 
that the several generations of lational ereatures, which rise 
tip and disappear in such quick successions, are only to re- 
titf tbcir fint rudiments of existence here, and afterwardi 
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to be ti-ansplanted into a more friesdij dimatey where thej 
may sprRad and flourish to all eternity ? 

10 There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and tri- 
umphant consideration in reliirion, than this of the perpetual 
progress which tiie doul makes toward'^ the perfection of iti 
nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. To look upon 
the soul as going on from strength to strength ; to consi- 
der that she is to shine for e\er with new accessions of glo* 
ry, and brighten to all eternity* ; that she will be still adding 
virtue- to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge ; carries in it 
something wonderfullv arrreeable to that ambition which Is 
natural to the mind of man. Xay, it must be a prospect 
pleasing to God himself, to see his creation forever beautify- 
ing in his eyes ; aiid drawing nearer to him, by greater de 
grees of resemblance. 

1 1 Methinks this single rnns'.Jeration of the progress of m 
finite spirit to perfection, will be sutficient to extinguish all 
envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in superior. That 
cherub, which now appears a3 a god to a human soul, knows 
very well that the pei iod will come about in eternity, when 
the human soul shall be as perfect as he himself now is ; nay, 
when she shall look down upon tbat degree of perfection as 
much as she now falls short of it. It Is true, the higher na- 
ture still advances, and by that means preserves his distance 
and superiority in the scale of being ; jet he knows that, how 
high soever the station is of which lie stands possessed at pre- 
sent, the inferior nature will, at length, mount up to it, and 
shine forth in tne same degree of glory. 

12 With what aetonishment and veneration, may we look 
into our own souls, where tnereare such hidden stores of vir- 
tue and knowledge, such inexliausted sources of perfectio*". ! 
We know not vet what we shall be ; nor will it ever enter into 
the heart of man, to conceive the glory that will be always ia 
reserve for him. The soul, considered with its Creator, is 
like one of those mathematical lines, that may draw nearer to 
anotlier for all eternity, without a possibility of touching it : 
and can tliere be a thought so trar>sporting, as to consider our- 
selves in these perpetual approaches to him, who is the staod* 
aid not only of perfection, but of happiness ' addisoh 
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CHAPTER T. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

Tlie Seasons. 

AMONG the great ble3sins;s and wonders of the creation, 
may be classed the regul?Tities of thnes, and seasons. Im- 
medtateiy after the flood, the sacred promise was made to 
man, that seed>time and harvest, cold and heat, summer and 
winter, day and night, should continue to the very end of all 
things. Accordingly, in obedience to that promise, the rota- 
tion is constantly presenting us with some useful and agreea- 
ble alteration ; and all the pleasing novelty of life arises from 
these natural changes ; nor are we less indebted to them for 
many of its solid comforts. 

2 It has been frequently tlielask of the moralist and poet, 
to mark, in polished periods, the particular charms and con- 
veniences of every change ; arid, indeed, such discriminate 
observations upon natural variety, cannot be undeiightful ; 
since the blessing which every mouth brings alonjjj with it, is 
a fresh instance of the wisclom and bounty of that Providence, 
which regulates the glories of the year. We glow as we con- 
template; we feel a propensity to adore, whilst we enjoy. 

3 In the time of seefl-sowing, it is the season of confidence : 
the grain which the hiishjindman trusts to the bosom of the 
earth, shall, haply, yield its seven-fold rewards. Spring 
presents us with a scene of lively expectation. That which 
yf^ js before sown, begins now to discover signs of successful 
vegetation. The labourer observes the change, and antici 
pates the harvest ; he watches the progress of nature, and 
smiles at her influence ; while the man of contemplation 
walks forth with the evening, amidst the fragrance of flow- 
ers, and promises of plenty ; nor returns to his cottage till 
darkness closes the scene upon his eye. Then cometh the 
harvest, when the large wish is satisfied, and the granaries of 
nature are loaded with the means of life, even to a luxury of 
mbundance. 

4 The powers of language are unequal to the description 
of this happy season. It is the carnival of nature: sun and 
shade, coolness and quietude, cheerfulness and melody, 
love and gratitude, unite to render every scene of summer 

deUqfstkd* The division of light and darkness, is one of tbt 
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kindest efforts of Omnipotent Wisdom. Day and night yield 
us contrary blessings; and, at the same time, assist each other, 
by giving fresh lustre to the delights of both. Amidst the 
glare of day, and bustle of life, how could we sleep ? Amidst 
the gloom of darkness, how could we labour? 

6 How wise, how benignant, then, is the proper division ! 
The hours of light are adapted to activity ; and those of dark- 
ness, to rest Ere the day is passed, exercise and nature 
prepare us for the pillow ; and by the time that the itiommg 
returns, we are again able to meet it with a smile. Thus, 
tvery season has a charm peculiar to itself; and every moment 
afibrds some interesting innovation. melmoth. 



SECTION n. 

The Cataract ofNias^ara^ in North America* 

THIS amazing fall of water is made by the river St. Law- 
rence, in its passage from lake Erie into the lake Ontario. 
^ The St. Lawrence is one of the largest rivers in tlie world ; 
and yet the whole of its waters is discharged in this place, by 
a fall of a hundred and fifly feet perpendicular. It is not 
easy to bring the imagination to correspond to the greatness of 
the scene. 

2 A river extremely deep and rapid, and that serves to 
drain the waters of almost all North America into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, is here poured precipitately down a ledge of rocks, 
that rises like a wall, across the whole bed of its stream. 
The river, a little above, is near three quarters of a mile 
broad ; and the rocks, where it grows narrower, are four 
hundred yards over. 

3 Their direction is not straight across, but hollowing in- 
wards Hke a horse-shoe : so that the cataract, which bends to 
the shape of the obstacle, rounding inwards, presents a kind 
of theatre, tlie most tremendous In nature. «lust in the mid 
die of this circular wall of waters, a Jittl^ island, that has 
braved the fury of the current, presents one of its points, and 
divides the stream at top into two parts ; but they unite again- 
long before they reach the bottom. 

4 The noise of the fall is heard at the distance of several 
leagues: and the fury of the waters, at the termination of 
tfieir fall, is inconceivable. The dashing produces a mist, 
that rises to the very clouds ; and which forms a most beaii- 
tifd rainbow, when the sun shmes. It will be readily ntp- 
posed, that mich a cataract entirely de«lroy^ flcvfcifflJiVjp&B^ A 

8 
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die stream ; and yet some Indians, in their canoes^ as it is 
taitl, have ventured down it with safety.* ooldbmitb 

SECTION III. 

The Gfoito ofAntiparos. 

Of all the subterraneous caverns now known, the grotto ol 
Antiparos is the most remarkable, as well for its extent, as for 
the beauty of its sparry incrustations. This celebrated cavern 
was first explored by one Magni, an Italian traveller, about 
nne hundred years ago, at Antiparos, an inconsiderable island 
of the Arc)iip«lago. 

2 •* Having been informed," says he, " by the natives of 
Paros, that, in the little island of Antiparos, which lies about 
two miles from the former, a gigantic statue was to be seen 
at the mouth of a cavern in that place, it was resolved that 
we (the French consul and himself) should pay it a visit. In 
pursuance of this resolution, aflei we had landed on the island, 
and walked about four miles through the midst of beautiful 
plains, and sloping woodlands, we at length came to a little 
hill, on the side of which yawned a most homd cavern, which, 
by its gloom, at first struck us with tejTor, and aknost re- 
pressed curiosity. 

3 Recovering the first surprise, however, we entered bold- 
ly, and had not proceeded above twenty paces, when the sup- 
posed statue of the giant presented itself to our view. We 
quickly perceived, that what tiie ignprant natives had been 
terrified at as a giant, was nothing moi'e tiian a sparry con- 
cretion, formed by the water dropping from the roof of the 
t»ve, and by degrees hardening into a figure, which their 
fears had formed into a monster. 

4 Incited by this extraordinary appearance, we were in- 
duced to proceed still further, in quest of new adventures in 
this subterranean abode. As we proceeded, new wonders of- 
fered themselves ; the spars, formed into trees and shrubs, 
presented a kind of petrified grove ; some white, some green ; 
and all receding in due perspective. They struck us with the 
more amazement, as we knew them to be mere productions 
of nature, who, hitherto in solitude, had, in her playful mo 
meiits, dressed the scene, as if for lier own amusement." 

* ThisvoUiirm; down hi safetyy is a report bearing upon its froRtits oim 
TcTutation : that it ever shouk) hare found a place in uie brain or the book of 
the elegant historian, is a matter of surprise. Canoes and other vessels, with 
|M88en«ers, are indeed, sometunes unfortunately drawn down Uie awful de- 
cfivHy, but seldom a vestige of either is ever afterwards seen. The st^irdr 
mounUun oak, and *he towering pine, frequently take the duperate leav^ and 
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5 ** We had as yet seen but a few of tbe wonders of the 
place ; and we were introduced only into the portico of this 
amazing temple. In one corner of this half illuminated re- 
cess, there appeared an opening of about three feet wide^ 
which seomed to lead to a place totally dark, and which one 
of the natives assured us contained nothing more than a reser- 
voir of water. Upon this infonnation, we made an experi- 
ment, by throwing down some stones, which rumbline^ along 
the sides of tlie de:?rent (or some time, the sound seemed ai 
last quashed in a bed of water. 

6 In order, however, to bt^ more certain, we sent in a Le- 
vantine mariner, who, by tlie piTanise of a good reward, 
ventured, with a flambeau in bis hand, ii>to this narrow aper- 
ture. After continuing within it for about a quarter of an 
hour, he returned, bearing in his hand some beautiful pieces 
of white spar, which art jcould neither equal nor imitate.— 
Upon being informed by him that tlie place was full of these 
beautiful incrustations, I ventured m with him, about fifty 
paces, anxiously and cautiously descending, by a steep and 
dangerous way. 

7 Finding, however, that we came to a precipice which 
led into a spacious amphitheatre, (if I may so call it,) still 
deeper than any other part, we returned, and being provided 
witii a ladder, flambeau, and other things to expedite our de- 
scent, our whole company, man by man, ventured into the 
same opening ; and, descending one after another, we at last - 
saw ourselves all together in the most magnificent part of the 
cavern.'' 

SECTION IT. 

The Grotio ofAnliparoSy conlinucd, 

** OtTR candles being now all lighted up, and the whole 
place completely illuminated, never could the eye be presented 
with a more glittering, or a more magnificent scene. The 
whole it)of hung with solid icicles, transparent as glass, yet 
solid as marble. The eye could scarcely reach the lofty and 
noble ceiling ; the sides were regularly formed with spars ; 
and the whole presented the idea of a magnificent theatre, il- 
luminated with an immense profusion of lights. 

2 The floor consisted of solid marble; and, in several 
places, magnificent columns, thrones, altars, and other ob 
{ecfs, «ppeared,-«s if nature had designed to mock the ctiri 
I of art O^ voices, upon speakm^^ ot €\B!:g2Q%>'««^ 
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redoubled to an astonishing loudness ; and upon the firing oC 
a gun, the noise and reverberations were almost deafening. 

3 In the midst of this grand amphitheatre rose a concretion 
of about fifteen feet high, that, in some measure, resembled an 
altar ; from whicli, taking the hint, we caused i^ass to be 
celebrated there. The beautiful columns that shot up pound 
the altar, appeared like candlesticks; and many other natural 
objects represented the customary ornaments of this rite. 

4 Below even this spacious grotto, there seemed another 
eavern ; down which I ventured with my former mariner, 
and descended about fifty paces by means of a rope. I at last 
arrived at a small spot of level ground, where the bottom ap 
peared different from that of the amphitheatre, being compos- 
ed of sofl clay, yielding to the pressure, and into which I 
thrust a stick to the depth of six feet. In this, however, as 
above, numbers of the most beautiful crystals were formed ; 
one of^ which, in particular, resembled a table. 

5 Upon our egress from this amazing cavern, we perceived 
a Greek inscription upon a rock at the month, but so oblitera- 
ted by time, that we could not read it distinctly. It seemed 
to import, that one Antipater, in the time of Alexander, had 
come hither ; but whether he penetrated into the depths ot 
the cavern, he does not think fit to inform us." — This account 
of so beautiful and striking a scene, may serve to give us some 
idea of the subterraneous wonders of nature, goldsmith 

SECTION .V 

Earthquake al Cafanea. 

ONE of the earthquakes most particularly described in his- 
tory, is that which happened in the year 1693 ; the damages 
of which were chiefly felt in Sicily, but its motion was per- 
ceived in Germany, France, and England. It extended to a 
circumference of two thousand six hundred leagues ; chiefly 
afTectmg the sea coasts, and great rivers ; more perceivable 
also upon the mountains than the valleys. 

2 Its motions were so rapid, that persons who lay at their 
length, were tossed from side to side, as upon a rolling bil- 
low. The walls were dashed from their foundations ; and 
no fewer than fifly-four cities, with an incredible number of 
villages, were either destroyed or greatly damaged. The city 
of CJatanea, in particular, was utterly ovprthrotvn. A 
traveller who was on his way thither, perceived, at the dis- 

^ce o/ some miles, a black cloud, like n^n^t, hanging ovei 

tiic place. 
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3 The sea, all of a sudden, began to roar ; mount ^tna, to 
send forth great spires of flanae ; and soon after a shock en 
sued, witli a noise as if all the artillery in the world had been 
at once discharged. Our traveller being obliged to all jht in 
stantlj, fell himself raised a foot fiom tlie ground ; and turn 
ing his eyes to the city, he with amazement saw nothing but a 

liick cloud of dust in the air. 

4 The birds flew about astonished; the sun was darkened; 
the beasts ran howling from the hills ; and ahhough the shock 
did not continue above three minutes, yet nearly nineteen 
thousand of the inhabitants of Sicily, perished in the ruins. 
Catanea, to which city the describer was travelling, seemed 
the principal scene of ruin ; its place only was to be found ; 
and not a footstep of its former magnificence was to be seen 
remaining. goldsmith. 

SECTION VI. 

Creation, 

IN the progress of the Divine works and government, 
there .arrived a period in which this earth was to be called 
into existence. When the signal moment, predestined from 
all eternity, was come, the Deity arose in his might, and, with 
a word, created the world. Wlmt an illustrious moment was 
that, when, from non-existence, there s^prang at once into being, 
this mighty globe, on which so many millions of creatures 
now dwell ! 

2 No preparator}' measures were required. No long cir- 
cuit of means was employed. " He spake ; and it was done: 
he commanded ; and it stood fast. Tlie earth was at first 
without form, and void ; and darkness was on the face of the 
deep." The Almighty surveyed the dark abyss ; and fixed 
bounds to the several divisions of nature. He said, *' Let 
there be light ; and there was light." 

3 Then appeared the sea, and the dry land. The moun- 
tains rose ; and the rivers flowed. The sun and moon, began 
their course in the skies. Herbs and plants clothed the 
ground. The air, the earth, and the waters, were stored 
with their respective inhabitants. At last, man was made af 
ter the image of God. 

4 He appeared, walking with countenance erect ; and re- 
ceived his Creator's benediction, as the lord of this new world. 
The Almighty beheld his work when it was finished, and pro- 
nounced it GOOD. Superior beings saw with wonder, this new 
accession of existence. " The morning stars sang together ; 
and all ibm sons of God, shouted for joy." ii\.tA.^ 
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SECTION VH. 

Charity. 

CHARITl IS the same with henevolence or love ; and 
IS the term uniformly emplo)eil in the New Testament, to 
denote all the good nrfections uliich we ought to bear towards 
one another. It consists not in speculative ideas of £renerai 
benevolence, floating in the head, and leaving the heart, as 
speculations too often do, untouched and cold. Neither' is 
it confined to that indolent good nature, which makes us resfr 
satisfied with being tree from inveterate malice or ill-will to 
our fellow-creatures, without prompting us to be of service 
to any. 

2 True charity is an active principle. It is not properly 
a single virtue ; but a disposition residing in the heart, as a 
fountain whence all the virtues of benignity, candour, for- 
bearance, generosity, compassion, and liberality flow, as so 
many native streams. From general good- will to all, it ex- 
tends its influence particularly to those with whom we stand 
in nearest connexion, and who are directly within the sphere 
of our good offices, 

. 3 From the country or community to which we belong, 
it descends to the smaller associations of neighbourhood, re- 
lations, and friends ; and spreads itself over the whole circle 
of social and domestic life. I mean not that it imports a pro- 
miscuous undistinguished afl*ection, which gives every man an 
equal title to our lov^e. Charity, if we should endeavour to 
carry it so far, would be rendered an impracticable virtue ; 
and would resolve itself into mepe words, without aflecting 
the heart. 

4 True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the dis 
iinction between good and bad men ; nor to warm our hearts 
equally to tiiose who befriend, and those who injure us. It 
reserves our esteem for good men, and our complacency 
for our friends. Towards our enemies it inspires forgive- 
ness, humanity, and a solicitude for their welfare. It breathes 
universal candonr, and liberality of sentiment. It forms gen 
tieness of temper, and dictates afljabihty of manners. 

6 It prompts corresponding sympathies with tliem who re- 
joice, and them who weep. It teaches us to slight and de- 
jpise no man. Charity is the comforter of the afflicted, the 
protector of the oppressed, the reconciler of diflerences, the 
intercessor for offenders. It is faithfulness in the friend^ 
^blk spirit in the magistrate, equity and patience in the 
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judge, moderation in the sovereign, and loyalty In the snb 
ject. 

6 In parents, it is care and attention ; in children, it is 
reverence and submission. In a word, it is the soul of social, 
life. It is the sun that enlivens and cheers the abodes of 
men. It is " like the dew of Hermon,'* says the Psalmist, 
*<aiid the dew that descended on the mountains of Zioiu 
ivhere the Lord commanded the blessing, even life for ever 
nore." blair 

sECTioiN vm. 

Prosperity is redoubltd to a good Man. 

NONE hut the temperate, the regular, and the virtuous, 
know how to enjoy prosperity. They bring to its comforts 
the manly relish of a sound uncorrupted mind. They stop 
at the proper point, hefore the enjoyment degenerates into dis 
gust, and pleasure is conveiled into pain. They are stran- 
gers to those complaints which flow from spleen, caprice, and 
all the fantastical distresses of a vitiated mind. While riotous 
indulgeuce enervates both the body and the mind, purity and 
virtue heighten ail the powers of human fruition. 

2 Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no share. 
The selfish gratiUlcatioiiP of the bad, are both narrow in their 
circle, and short ia their duration. But prosperity is re- 
doubled to a good man,Jby his generous use of it. It is re- 
flected back upon him from every one whom he makes hap- 
py. In the intercourse oi domesticaflection, in the attach^ 
nient of friends, the gratituile of dependants, the esteem and 
goo<f-will of all who know him, he sees blessings multiplied 
round him, on every side. 

3 " When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; and when 
the eye saw me, it gave witness to me : because I delivered 
the poor that cried, the fatherless, and him that had none to 

. help him. The blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
I upon me, and I caused the widows heart to sing with joy. I 
was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame : I was a 
father to the poor ; and the cause which I knew not, I search- 
ed out." 

4 Thus, while the righteous man flourishes like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water, he brufigs forth also his fruit 
in its season : and that fruit he brings forth, not for himself 
alone. He flourishes, not like a tree in some solitary desert 
which scatters its blossoms to the wuid, and communicates 
neither fruit nor (shade to any living thing ; but like a tree in 
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the midst of an inhabited country, which to some affords 
friendly shelter, to others fruit ; which is not only admired by 
all for its beauty ; but blessed by the travelj<;r for the shade, 
and by the hungry for the sustenance it hath given, blair* 

SECTION IX. 

On the beauties of ilie Pscdms, 

GREATNESS confers no exemption from the caves and 
•orrowst of life ) its share of them frequently bears a me- 
lancholy proportion to its exaltation. This the monarch c/ 
Israel experienced. He sought in piety, that peace which he 
could not find in empire; and alleviated the disquietudes 
of state, with the exercise of devotion. His invaluable 
Psalms convey those comforts to others which they afforded 
to himself. 

2 Composed upon particular occasions, yet designed for 
general use ; delivered out as services for Israelites under the 
law, yet no less adapted to the circumstances of Christians 
under the Gospel ; they present religion to us in the most en- 
gaging dress ; communicating truths which philosophy could 
never investigate, in a style which poetry can never equal ; 
while history is made the vehicle of prophecy, and creation 
lends all its charms to psunt the glories of redempiion. 

3 Calculated alike to profit and to please, they inform the 
understanding, elevate the affections,«and entertain the ima- 
gination. Indited under the hifiuence of him, to whom all 
hearts are known, and all events foreknown, they suit man- 
kind in all situations ; grateful as the manna which descended 
from above, and conformed itself to every palate. 

4 The fairest productions of human wit, after a few peru- 
sals, like gathered fioweps, wither in our hands, and lose their 
fragrancy ; but these unfading plants of paradise become, as 
we are accustomed to them, still more and more beautiful ; 
their bloom appears to be daily heightened ; fresh odours are 
emitted, and new sweets extracted fr^m them. He who has 
once tasted their excellencies, will desire to taste them again ; 
and he who tastes them oftenest, will relish them best. 

5 And now, could the author flatter himself, that any one 
would take half the pleasure in reading his work, which he 
has taken in writing it, he would not fear the loss of liis la- 
bour. The employment detached him from the bustle and 
hurry of life, the din of politics, and tlie noise of folly. Vani- 
ty and vexation flew away for a season ; care and disquie- 
tude came not near his dwelling. He arose, fresh as the 
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morning, to his task ; the silence of the night invited hiiirto 
pursue it : and he can truly say, tliat food and rest were nor 
I preferred before it. 
1 6 Every psalm improved iafinitfly upon his acquaintance 

I with it, and no one gave liim uneasiness hut the last; for then 
he g7*ieved tiiat his work was done. Happier hours than tliose 
fvhich have been spent in these meditations on the songs of 
Sion, he never expects to see in this world. Very pleasantly 
did they pass ; they moved smoothly and swiftly along : for 
when thus engaged, he counted no time. They are gone, but 
diey have \e(i a relish and a fragrance upon the mind ; and the 
remembrance of them is sweet. hoams. 

SECTION X. 

Charachr of ^^Ifred, King of England. 

THE merit of this prince, both in private and public life, 
may, with advantage, be set in opposition to that of any mo- 
narch or citizen, which the annals of any age, or any nation, 
can present to us. He seems, indeed, to be the complete 
model of that perfect chamcter, which, under the denomina- 
tion of a sage or wise man, the philosophers have been fond 
of delineating, rather us a fiction of their imagination, than in- 
hopes of ever seeing it reduced to practice ; so happily were 
all his virtues tempered together ; so justly were they blended ; 
and so powerfully did each prevent the otlier from exceeding 
its proper bounds. 

2 He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising spirit 
irith the coolest moderation ; tiie most obstinate perseverance 
with the easiest flexibility ; the most severe justice with the 
greatest lenity ; the greatest rigour in command, with the 
greatest affability of deportment ; the highest capacity and in- 
clination for science, with the most shining talents for action 

3 Nature, also, as if desirous that so bright a production 
of her skill should be set in the fairest light, had bestowed on 
him Sill bodily accomplishments; vigour of jimbs, dignity of 
shape and air, and a pleasant, engaging, and open countenance. 
By living in that barbarous age, he was deprived of historians 
%vortliy to transmit his fame to posterity ; and we wish to see 
nim delineated in more lively colours, and with more particu- 
lar strokes, that we might at least perceive some of those small 
specks and blemishes from which, as a man, it ic impossible 
be could be entirely exempted. bumx* ' 

H 
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SECTION XL 

Characltr of Queen Elizabeth. 

THERE are few pei'spnages in yiistory, who have been 
more exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation of 
iriends, than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there scarcely is 
any whose reputation has been more certainly determined by 
the unanimous consent of posterity. The unusuaJ length of 
her administration, and the stronjo^ features of her cbaracter, 
were able to overcome all prejudices ; and, obliging her de- 
tractors to abate much of tbeir invectives, and her admirers 
somewhat of their panegyiics, have, at last, in spite of poli- 
tical factions, and what is more, of religious animosities, 
produced a uniform judgment with regard to her conduct. 

^ Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her pene- 
tration, vigilance, and address, are allo^ved to merit the high- 
est praises ; and appear not to Imvc been surpassed by any per 
son who ever filled a throne - a conduct less rigorous, less im- 
perious, more sincere, more indulgent to her people, would 
have been requisite to form a perfect character. By the force 
of her mind, she controlled all her moi-e active, and stronger 
qualities, and prevented them from running into excess. 

3 Her heroism was exempted from all temerity ; her fni- 
gality from avarice ; her friendship from partiality ; her 
enterprise from turbulency and vain ambition. She guard- 
ed not herself, with equal care, or equal success, from less 
infirmities ; the rivalship of bpauty, the desire of admiration, 
the jealousy of love, and the sallies of anger. 

4 Her singular talents for government, we^c founded 
equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with 
a great command over herself, she socn obtained an uncon- 
trolled ascendancy over the people. Few sovereigns of Eug 
land succeeded to the throne in more difficult circumstances ; 
and none ever conducted the government with so uniform 
success and felicity. 

5 Though unacquainted with the pfSictise of toleration, 
the true secret for managing religious factions, she preserved 
her people, by her superior prudence, from those confusions 
in which theological controversy had involved all the neigh- 
bouring nations ; and though her enemies were the most 
powerful ^princes of Europe, the most active, the niost en 
terprizing, the least scrupulous, she was able, by her vigour, 
to make deep impressions on their state ; her own greatness 
meanwhUe remaiiiing untouched and uuimpaired. 
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^ 6 The wise ministers and brave men who flourished du- 
ring her reign, share the praise of her success ; but instead 
of lessening the applause due to her, they make great addi- 
tion to it. They owed, all of them, their aiivancement to 
her choice ; they were supported by her constancy ; and» 
with all their ability, they were never able to acquire an un- 
due ascendancy over her. 

7 In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, she remain- 
ed equally mistress. The force of the tender passions was 
great over her ; but the force of her mind was still superior ; 
and the combat which her victory visibly cost her, serves only 
to display the firmness of her resolution, and the lofliness of 
her ambitious sentiments. 

8 The fame of this princess, though it has surmounted the 
prejudices both of faction and bigotry, yet lies iftill exposed 
to another prejudice, which is more durable, because more 
natural ; and which, according to the different views in 
virbich we survey her, is capable of either exalting beyond 
measure, or diminishing the lustre of her character. This 
prejudice is founded on the consideration of her sex. 

9 When we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to 
be struck with the highest admiration of her qualities and ex 
tensive capacity ; but we are also apt to require some more 
soilness of disposition, some greater lenity of temper, some 
uf those amiable weaknesses by which her sex is distmguish 
ed. But the true method of estimating her merit, is to lay 
aside all these considerations, and to consider her merely as 
a rational being, placed in authority, and entrusted with the 
government of mankind. hums 

SECTION XII. 

The slardery of Vice. 

THE slavery produced by vice appears in the depend 
ence under which it brings the sinner, to circumstances of 
extenial fortune. One of the favourite characters of liber- 
ty, is the independence it bestows. He who is truly a free- 
man, is above all servile compliances, and abject subjection. 
flelsableto rest upon himself; and while he regards his 
supcrioi-s witlj proper deference, neither debases himself by 
ci*iii:^ing to ♦Uem, nor is tempted to purchase their favour 
by dishonourable means. But the sinner has forfeited every 
privilege of this nature. 

2 His passions and habits render him an absolute depen 
dant on tlie world, and the world's favour ; on the uncertaio 
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goods of fortune, and the fickle humours of men. For it la 
by these he subsists, and among these his happiness is sought ; 
according as his passions determine him to pursue pleasures, 
riches, or preferments. Having no fund within himself 
whence to draw enjoyment, his only resource is in tilings 
without. His hopes and fears all hang upon tlie world. * He 
partakes in all its vicissitudes ; and is moved and shaken hy 
every wind of fortune. This is to be, in the strictest sense, a 
slave to the world. 

3 Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on the 
mind principles of noble indeoendence. ** The upright man 
is satisfied from himself." He despises not the advantages of 
fortune, but he centres not his happiness in them. With a 
moderate slj^are cf them he can be contented ; and content- 
ment is felicity. Happy in his own integrity, conscious of 
the esteem of good men, reposing firm trust in the providence; 
and the promises of God, he is exempted from servile depend- 
ence on other things. 

4 He can wrap himself up in a good conscience, and look 
forward, without terror, to the change of the world. Let a 
things fluctuate around him as they please, he believes that, by 
tlie l>ivine ordination, they shall be made to work together in 
the issue for his good : and, therefoi'e, iiaving much to hop'^ 
from God, and little to fear from the world he can be easy in 
every state. One who possesses within himself such an esta- 
blishment of mind, is truly free. 

5 But shall I call that man free, who has nothing that is his 
own, no property assured ; whose very heart is not his own, 
but rendered the appendage of external things, and the sport 
of fortune? Is that man free, let his outward condition- be 
ever so splendid, whom his imperious passions detain at 
their call, whom tliey send fortli at their pleasure, to drudge 
and toil, and to beg his only enjoyment from the casualties 
of the world? 

6 Is he free, who must flatter and lie to compa^ his ends ; 
who must bear with tliis man's caprice, and tliat man's scorn ; 
must profess friendship where he hates, and respect where he 
contemns ; who is not at liberty to appear in his own rii^ours. 
nor to speak his own sentiments ; wiio dares not be honest, 
lest he siiould be poor ? 

7 Believe it, no chains bind so hrii;!, no fcttJir.? are so hra- 
vy, as those wliicii fasten the ctonT.ptcMl heuvt in tins treache- 
rous world ; no dependence is more coiitemptible tlian that 
under which the voluptuous, the covetous, or the ambitioiia 
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man, lies to the means of pleasure, gain, or power. Yet 
this is the boasted liberty which vice promises, as the recom- 
pense of setting us free from the salutary restraints of rirtue. 

BLAIR. 

SECTION xni. 

llie Man of Integrity, 

IT will not take much time to delineate the character of 
the man of integrity, as ny its nature it is a plain one, and 
easily understood, lie is one who makes it his constant rule 
to follow the road of duty, according as the word of God, and 
the voice of his conscience, point it out to hinu He is not 
guided merely by aifections, which may sometimes give the 
colour of virtue tu a loose and unstable character. 

2 The upright man is guided by a fixed principle of mind, 
which determines him to esteem nothing but what is honour- 
able ; and to abhor whatever is base or unworthy, in moral 
conduct. Hence we find him ever the same ; at all times, the 
trusty friend, the affectionate relation, the conscientious man 
of business, the pious worshipper, the public spirited citizen. 

3 He assumes no borrowed appearance. He seeks no 
mask to cover him : for he acts no studied part ; but he is in- 
deed what he appears to be, full of truth, candour and hu- 
manity. In all his pursuits, he knows no path but the fair 
and direct one ; and would much rather fail of success, than 
attain it by reproachful means. 

4 He never shows us a smiling countenance, while he me- 
ditates evil agaiast us in bis heart He never praises us 
among our friends ; and then joins in traducing us among our 
enemies. We shall never find one part of hi? character at 
variance with another. In his manners, he is simple and unaf • 
fected ; in all his proceedings open and consistent. — blair 

SECTION XIT. 

GerUlene88» 

I BEGIN with distinguishing true gentleness from passive 
tameness of spirit, and from unlimited compliance with the 
manners of others. That passive tameness, which submits, 
without opposition, to everv encroachment of the violent and 
assuming, forms no part of christian duty ; but, on the con- 
trary, is destructive of general happiness and order. That 
unlimited complaisance, which on every occasion, falls in with 
the opinions asid manners of others, is so far from being a 
virtue, that it Is itself a vice, and the parent of many vices. 
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2 It overthrows all steadiness of principle ; and produces 
that sinful conformity with the woild, which taints the whole 
character. In tiic present conupted str.tt^ of human marniei^, 
always to assent, nnd to crnnply, i^ I lie very woi'st niaxini we 
can adopt. It 13 illlp<>s^!!J!e to support tiie purity and diir- 
nity of christiaji niorals, without (apposing" the world on vari 
ous occasions, even thougli we bliould btand alone. 

3 That t^eiitleness llM're(V»re which belontrs to virtue, is to 
be carefully dis'Jnj^uished ironi tiie mean spirit of cowards, and 
the fawning assent of sycopha:its. ft !*enounccs no just ri»rht 
from fear. It gives up no important trutii from flattery. It 
is indeed not only consistent with afnnn nn'nd, but it necessarily 
requires a majdy spirit, an<l a iixcd principle, in order to give 
it any real value. Upon this solid ground only, tl»e polish of 
gentleness can with advant:t^e be superiinluced. 

4 It stands opposed, not to the most determined regard for 
virtue and tmth, but to liarshness and severity, to pride and 
arrogance, to violence and oppression. It is properly, that 
part of the great virtue of chaiity, which makes ns unwilling 

• to glre pain to any o( our brethren. Compassion prompts us 
to relieve their wants. Forbeaimnce pi'events us from retalia- 
ting their injuries. Meekness restrams our angry passioi.3 ; 
candour, our severe judgments. 

5 Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our man* 
nei^s ; and by a constant train of humane attentions, studies to 
alleviate the burden of common miser}'. Its office, therefoi^e, 
is extensive. It is not, like some other virtues, called fortli 
only on peculiar emergencies; but it is continually in action, 
when we are engaged in intercourse with men. It ought to 
form our address, to regulate our speech, and to diffuse itself - 
over our whole behaviour. 

6 We must not, however, confound this gentle " wisdom 
which is from above," with that artificial courtesy, that studied 
smoothness of manners, which is learned in the school of the 
world. Such accomplishments, tlie most frivolous and empty 
may possess. Too often tliey ai^ employed by the artful, as 
a snare ; too often affected by the hard and unfeelirig, as a 
rover to the baseness of their minds. We cannot, at the same 
time, avoid observing the homage, which, even in such in- 
stauces, the world is constrained to pay to virtue. 

7 In order to render society agreeable, it is found necessary 
to assume somewhat, that may at least carry its appearance. 
Virtue is the universal charm. Kven its fc:hadow is courted, 
9rhea the substance is wanting. The imitatioa of its form 
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has been reduced into an ait ; and in the commerce of life, 
the jfirst study of all who would either, gain the esteem, or 
will the ht^ails of othei>:, is to '.earn the speech, and to adopt 
the maimers, of candom*, <jfeiitle:u.j»s, ajid InimariitT. 

8 But that gentlettess whlcii is the characteristic of a good 
man, has, Hke tivvry other viitue, its seat in the heart ; and, 
let me add, iir)thing exct |>t what Hows from the heart, can 
render even exieniul manners tp.ily pleasing. For no assumed 
behaviour (*an at all times hide the real character. In that 
unalfr cted civ Wily which springs from a gentle mind, there is 
a charm infmitely more powerful, than in all the studied man- 
ners of tlie most thiished courtier. 

9 True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe 
to HIM who made us, and to the common nature of which we 
all share. It arises from reflections pu our own failings and 
wants; and from just views of the condition, and the duty of 
raan. It is native feeling, heig!)tened and improved by prin- 
ciple. It is the heart whicli easily relents ; which feels for 
every thing that is human ; and is backwaitl and slow to inflict 
the least wound. 

10 It is affable in its dress, and mild in its demeanour; ever 
ready to oblige, and willing to be obliged by others ; breath 
ing habitual kindness towards friends, courtesy to strangers, 
long-suffering to enemies. It exercises authority with mode- 
ration ; administers reproof witli tenderness ; confers favours 
with ease and modesty. It is unassuming in opinion, and 
temperate in zeal. It contends not eagerly about trifles ; slow 
to concradict, and still slower to blame ; but prompt to allay 
dissention, and restore peace. 

1 1 It neither intermeddles unnecessarily with the affairs, 
nor pries inquisitively into the secrets of others. It delights 
above all things to alleviate distress ; and, if it cannot dry up 
the falling tear, to soothe at least the grieving heart. Where 
it has not the power of being useful, it is nevei burdensome. 
It seeks to please, ratiier than to shine and dazzie; and con- 
ceals with care that superiority, either of talents or of rank, 
whirh is oppressive to tiiose who are beneath it. 

12 In a word, it is that spirit, and that tenor of manners, 
vbich the gospel of ChrUt enjoins, when it commands us, ** to 

bear one another's burdens ; to rejoice with those who re 
joice, and to weep with those who w^ep : to please everyone • 
his neighbour for ins g<»ud ; to be kind and tender-hearted ; 
to be pitiful and couiteous : ^tc support the weak, and to be 
patient towards ail men." vlajr. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PATHETIC PIECES. 



SECTION L 

Tried and execution of the Earl of Strafford, tpho feU a 
sacrifice to the violence of the times^in the reipi o/'Chahleb 
iiie Firnt. 

THE earl of Slrafford defended himself against the accu- 
sations of the house of Commons, with all the presence of 
mind, judgment, and sagacity, that could be expected from 
mnoceuce and ability. His children were placed beside him, 
as he was thus defending his life, and the cause of his royal 
master. After he had, in a long and eloquent speech, de- 
livered without premeditation, confuted all the accusation9 of 
Ills enemies, he thus drew to a conclusion. 

2 '( But, nly lords, I have troubled you too long : longer 
than I should have done, but for the sake of these dear 
pledges which a saint in heaven has left me.^ Upon this he 
paused ; dropped a tear ; looked upon his children, and pro- 
ceeded. — " What I forfeit for myself Is a trifle ; that my indis 
cretiong should reach my posterity, wounds me to the heart. 

3 " Pardon my infirmity. — Something I should have added, 
but I am not able ; and therefore I let it pass. And now, 
-my lords, for myself. I have long been taught, that tlie 
afflictions of this life are overpaid by that eternal weight of 
glory, which awaits the iunocont. And so, my lords, even 
so, with the utmost ti-anquillity, I submit myself to your 
judgment, whether that judgment be life or death : not my 
will, but thine, O God, be done !'' 

4 His eloquence and innocencf- induced those judges t( 
pity who were the most zealous to condemn him. ^'he 
king himself went to the house of lords, and spoke for sotoie 
time in his ^defence ; hut the spirit of vengeance, which had 
been chained for eleven years, was now roused ; and nothing 
but his blood 'Could give the people satisfaction. He wast 
condemned by both houses of parliament ; and nothing re 
mained but for the king to give his consent to. the bill of at 
tainder. 

5 But in the present commotions, the consent of the king 
would very easily be dispensed with ; and immment danger 
might attend his refusal. Charles, however, who loved 
^tnifibrd tenderly, hesitated, and seemed reluctant; trying 
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every expedient to put off so dreadful an office, as that of 
Bi&rninf; the warrant for his execution. While he continued 
ii: this agitation of mind, and stare of suspense, his doubtt 
were at last silenced by an act of great magnaulmitj in the 
condemned lord* 

6 He receded a letter from that unfortunate nobleman, 
desiring that his life might be mnde a sacrifice to obtain re- 
conciiiatiou between the king and the people ; adding, that he 
WAS prepared to die ; and that to a willing mind, there could 
be no injury. This i?istancc of noble generosity was but 
ill repa.d by his master, who compiled with bis request. He 
consented to sign tlie fatal bill hy commission ; and Strafford 
was beheaded on Tower-hill ; behaving with all that com- 
posed dignity of resolution, which was expected from his 
character. goldsmith. 

SECTION II. 

An eminent insiance of true Fortitude. 

ALL who have been distinguished as servants of God, or 
benefactoi's of men ; ail who, in perilous situations, have 
acted their part with such honour as to renrier their names il- 
lustrious through succeeding ages, have been eminent for for- 
titude of mind. Of this we have one conspicuous example in 
the apostle Paul, whom it will be instinctive for us to view in 
a reniarkal»le occurrence of his life, 

2 After having long acted as the apostle of the Gentiles, his 
mission called him to so to Jerusalem, where he knew that 
he was to encoiniter the utmost violence of his enemies. .Just 
befoi% he set sail, he called together the elders of his favourite 
church at Ephesus ; and, in a pathetic speech, which does 
great honour to his character, gave them his last farewell. 
Ueeply affected by their knowledge of the certain dangers to 
uhich he was exposing himself, all the assembly were filled 
with distress, and melted into tears. 

3 The circumstances were such, as might have conveyed 
dcjfCtion even into a resolute mind ; and would iiave to- 
tally overwhehnoil the feeble. ** They iill wept sore, and fell 
on Paul's neck, and kissed him ; sorrowing most of all for the 
words which lie spoke, tliat they shrudd see his face no 
more." What wei*e tl:en the ^Olltitllellts, what was the lan- 
ijriiii^re, '-f ti«Js ^iv.'M iv,u\ irno;] man i Heap tlie words which 
-jicdve l:.** linn lud unJiuuiUd ini:iH. 

4 *< Hejiold, 1 go houri<i in (he spirit, to Jerusalem, not 
knowing the tlnngs tliat shall befall me there ; save that the* 
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Holy Spirit witnesseth in every city, saying, that bonds and 
afflictions abide me. But none of these thines move me ; 
neitlier count I my life dear to myself, so tiiat I might finish 
my course with joy, and the irinistry which I haw received 
of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God." 

6 There w as uttered the voice, there breathed the Bpirit, of . 
a brave and virtuous man. Such a man know^ not wnut it is 
to shrinlc from danger, when concience points out his path. 
In that patl) he is determined to walk, let me consequences be 
what they may. This was the magnanimous behaviour of 
that great apostle, when he had persecution and distress full 
in view. 

6 Attend now to the sentiments of the same excellent man, 
when the time of his last suffering approached ; and remark 
the majesty, and the ease, with which he looked on death. 
I' I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand. I have fought the good light. 1 have finished my 
course. I have kept tlie faith. Henceforth there is Idd up 
for me a crown of righteousness." 

7 How many years of life does such a dyuig moment over- 
balance ! Who would not choose, in this manner, to go off 
the stage, with such a song of triumph in his mouth, ratlier 
than prolong his existence through a wretched old age, stain- 
ed V. ith sin and shame 1 |iL4ia 

SECTION HL 

The good JS/Iaii^s comfort in •ffjjliciionm 

THE religion of Christ not only arms us with fortitadtt 
against the approach of evil ; but, supposing evils to fall upon 
us with their heaviest pressure, it lightens the load, by many 
consolations to which others are strangers. While bad men 
trace, in the calamities with which they are visited, the hand 
of an offended Sovereijjn. Cln'istians are taught to view them 
as tlie well-intended chastisements of a merciful Father. 

2 They hear amidst tliem, that still voice which a good 
conscience brings to their ear: "Fear not, for I am Witfc ' 
thee ; be not dismtiyed, for I am thy God." They apply to ^ 
themselves the coirifortable jirof^iises with which the gospel 
abounds. Tiiey discover i;i thc^e tlie happy ir^jue decreed to 
their troubles ; and wait ni-h putioiire till Providence shall 
have accomplished its ^re:it and good designs. 

3 In the mean time, devotbn opens to them its blessed ^ 
and holy sanctuary ; tliat sanctuary in which the wounded ' 
Ijeari is healed, and the weary mind is at rest, wliere tht 
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cares of the world are forgotten, where its tumults are hush« 
ed, and its miseries disappear ; where greater objects opeu 
to our view than any which the world presents ; where a 
more serene sky shines, and a sweeter and calmer light beams 
on the afflicted' heart. 

4 In those moments of devotion, a pious man, pouring out 
his wants and sorrows to an xVlniighty Supporter, feeU that 
he is not left solitary and forsaken in a vale of wo. God 
is with him ; Christ and the Holy Spirit are with him : and 
though be should be bereaved of every friend on earth, he 
can look up in heaven to a Friend that will never desert him 

BLAIR. 

SECTION IV. 

The close of Life. 

WHEN we contemplate the close of life ; the terminatioii 
of man's designs and hopes ; the silence that now reigns 
among those who, a little while ago, were so busy, or so 
gay; who can avoid being touched with sensations at once 
awful and tender 1 What heart but then warms with the glow 
of huraamty 1 In whose eye does not the tear gather, on re- 
volving the fate of passing and short-lived man t 

3 Behold the poor man, who lays down at last the burden 
of his wearisome life. No more shall he groan under the 
load of poverty and toil. No more shall he hear the insolent 
calls of the master, from whom he received his scanty wages. 
No more shall he be raised from needful slumber on his bed 
of straw, nor be hurried away from his homely meal, to un- 
dei^o the repeated labours of the day. 

3 While his humble grave is preparing, and a few poor 
and decayed neighbours are carrying him thither, it is good for 
us to think, that this man too was our brother ; that for him 
the aged and destitute wife, and the needy children, now 
weep ; that neglected as he was by the world, he possessed, 
perhaps, .both a sound understanding, and a worthy heart ; 
and la now carried by angels, to rest in Abraham's bosom. 

4 At no great distance from him, the grave is opened to 
receive the rich and proud man. For, as it is said with em- 
phasis in the parable, '* the rich man also died, and was bu- 
ried." He also died. His riches prevented not his sharing 
the same fate with the poor man ; perhaps, tiirough luxury, 
they accelerated his doom. Then, indeed, " the mouraeni 
go about the streets ;" and while, in all tlie pomp and mag- 
nificence of wo, his funeral is preparing, his heirs, impatient 
to examine his will, are looking on one anothet ml\x\e»L<svMi 
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eyes, and already beginning to dispute about the division of 
his substance. 

5 One day, we see carried along, the colUn of the smiling 
infant ; the ilower just nipped as it Iiegaii to hh»3som in the 
parent's view; and the next day, we belio!«l llie youiii^nian, 
or young woman, of blooniijiir form ami jiroinisinij hopes, 
laid in an untim«dy grave. While the fiinei-id is airendt^d l)y 
a numerous unconcerned compiny, who are d'scou rsini; to 
one another about the news of the «lay, or the orduiary affairs 
of life, let our tlioughts rather foHow to the house of mourn- 
ing, and repi-esent to themselves what is passing there. 

6 There we shouhl see a liisconsolate family, sitting in 
silent grief, thhikinij of the sad hreacii that is made in Hieir lit- 
tle society ; and, with tears ia tl:eir eyes, looking to the cham- 
ber that is now left vocarit, and !o every memorial that pre- 
sents itself of their depai*ted frieii-l. Uy such attention to 
the woes of othei*s, the seliish hardness of our hearts will be 
gradually softened, and melted down into humanity. 

7 Another day, we i'oUow to the ginuve, one who, in old 
age, and after a long career of life, has. in full ma».urity sunk 
at last into rest. As we are goisig aloug to the mansion of the 
dead, it is natiiral for us to think, and to disscoui'se, oi «!! tht 
changes which such a pei-son ha^ seen din'iiig the course of 
his life. He has passed, it is likely, through varieties of 
foitune. He has experienced prosperity, and adversity, 
He has seen families and kindreds rise and fall. He has 
seen peace and war succeeding in their turns ; the face of 
his country under^^oiiig many alterations; and the very* 
city in which he dwelt, rising, in a manner, new around 
him. 

8 After all he has beheld, his eyes are now closed for 
ever. He was becoming a stranger in the midst of a new 
succession of men. A race who knew him not, had arisen 
to till the earth. — Thus passes the world away. Tnron^hoi 
all ranks and conditions, *'one generation passeth, ai 
another generation cometh ;'* and this great iim is by tui 
evacuated and replenished, by troops of succeedinir pilgrinnfllS 

9 O vain and inconstant world ! O tleetinff' and titliisien^ 
life. When will the sons of men learn to think of thee as 
thev ouirlit] Wh»^n r.ill thcv learn humanity from the afflic- 
lions of their brethren; or morleralion and wisdonn, from 
the sense of ttieir own fugitive state ? blair. 
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SECTION V. 

KzatUd Stieitly, and the rentwal ofyiriuoiu OMaexioia, Am 

gtna-ca of future Ftlieity. 

BESIDES the felicity which springs from perfect We, 
there are two circumstances which particuliirif enhance the 
ble.>isednesf[ of that " multitude who stand before the throne ;" 
these are, access lo tbe modt exalted society, and renewal of 
the most tender connexions. The former is pointed out in 
the Scripture by " joining the innumerable company of an- 
^le, and the general assembly and church of the firs(-boni ; 
by sitting down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
Kingdom of heaven ;" a promise which opens the sublimest 
prospects to the human mind. 

•2 It allows good men to entertain the hope, that, separated 
from all tbe dregs of the human mass, from that mixed and 
polluted crowd in tbe midst of which the; now direll, tliej 
shall be permitted to mingle with prophets, patriarchs, and 
-jpostles, with all those great and illustrious spii-its, who havp 
shone in fonneragesas the servants of God, or the benefactors 
of men ; whose deeds ue are accustomed to celebrate; whose 
Steps we now follow at a distance ; and ivhose naiiiu 7:l ^,i<l 
no u nee with veneration. 

3 United to this high assembly, the blessed, tt the same 
time, renew those ancient connexions with virtuous friends, 
nhich had been dissolved by deatli. The prospect of this 
awakens in the heart the most pleasing and tender sentiment 
tliat perhaps can fill it. In this mortal state. For of all tlie 
sitrrowB which we are here doomed to eudure, none is sc 
bitter as that occasioned by the fatal struke which separates 
us, in appearance for ever, from those to which either nature 
or friendship bad intimately joined our hearts. 

4 Meiaor]', from time to time, renews the anguish ; opens 
uiid which seemed once to have been closed ; and by 
igjoys that are past and gone, touches every spring o( 

isibility. In these agonizing moments, how relieving 

l^iat the separation is only temporary, not cter- 

ml ; ^iwlh'BWta a time to come of re-union with those with 

r ha^l^leEt days were spent; whose joys and sorrows 

■ ptre ei^; whose piety and virtue cheered, and en- 

" ff from whom, after we shall have landed on 

e where they dwell, no revolutiona of na- 

kable topBrtusmore! Such is the society ol 

I. Of Bucb are the multituds compotcd who 

e Ibrone." iaa-v*. 
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SECTION TI. 
Tlie clttncacy and amiablt characltr of Joseph. 
NO human chai-acter, es]iiliited on Ibe records of Scrip- 
lure, is mure remai'kulile and in^itnictive tiian lliat of the pa- 
triarch Joseph. lie is one tvhoin ire behold tried in all tlie 
vici^isituiles of fortune; fnim the condition of a slave, r'niuii 
to be ruler of the IhdJ of RirypC ; and in every slatiitn, ac- 
quiring, liy liis vii-tue and viisdum, favour ivith God and man. 
When overseer of Potiphar'd liouse, his fidelity was proved by 
stron;; temptations, ivhicli he honouralily resisted. 

2 When throivn into prison by the artifices of a false wo- 
man, his integrity and prudenct; soon rendered him conspicu- 
ous, evn in that dork mansioci. When called into the pre- 
sence of Pharaoh, the wise and extensive plan which be form 
ed for saving the kimttlom from the miseries of impendinj; fa- 
mine, justly raised liim to a high station, wherein his abilities 
were eminently displayed in the public service. 

3 But in bis vvliole history, there is no circumstance so 
striking and interesting, Ja his behaviour to his brethren who 
had suid him into slavery. ■ The moment in which he made 
himself known to them, was the most critical one of his life, 
and the most decisive of his character. It is such as rarely 
otxurs in the course of human events ; and is calculated to 
draw llie liigliest attention of all who are endowed with any 
degree of 8e:isibility ol'heart. 

4 From tbs whole tenor of the narration, it appears that 
thougli Joseph, upon the arrival of liis bi'ethren in Egypt, 
made hinisell' strange to them, yet from the beginning he in- 
tended to discover himself; and studied so to conducl the dis. 
covery, as mi^ht reuder the surprise of joy complete. For 
this end, by aHected se\'ej'ity, he took measures for bringing 
down into Egypt all his fatlier's children. 

5 I'liey were rioiv arrived there ; and Benjamin among the 
rest, who was his younger brother by the same mojiier, aj ' 
was paiticularly beloved by Joseph. Iliin he threulcnfd' 
detain ; and seemed willing to allow the rest to depart, 'T* 
incident renewed their diisti-esa. They all \a»w tl. . 
father's extreme a'siety about the safely of Bmjamin, and 
witli what diSiculty he had yielded to bi^ (indertakiiig iL' 
journey. 

6 Sliould be be prevented from ri.i\i 
that grief would overpower the old man . , 
fatui to liis life. Judah, therefore, who had p^ 
lii(^iiect.<ssityol'Benjaiuiu'aaccompaiiyitighisbi 

wtenuil^ pledged hitr.aeU to their f«tter for' 
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craved, upon this occasion, an audience of the governor ; and 
gave him a full account of the circumstances of «Jacob*s family. 

7 Nothing can be more inteiesting and pathetic than this 
discourse of Judali. Little knouinij^ to whom he spoke, he 
paints in all the colours of siiiiple and natural eh)quence, t!ie 
distressed situation of tlie ai^jed patriarch, hastenino^ to the 
close of life; long afflicted for the loss of a favourite son, 
whom he supposed to have been torn in pieces by a beast of 
prey ; labouring now under anxious concern about his young- 
est son, the child of his old age, who alone was left alive of 
his piother, and whom nothing but the calamities of severe 
famine could have moved a teiider father to send from hom^ 
and expose to the dangers of a foreign land. 

8 " If we bring him not back with us, we shall bring down 
the gray hairs of thy servant, our father, witl] sorrow to the 
grave. I pray tiiee therefore let thy servant abide, instead of 
the young man, a bondman to our lord. For how shall 1 go 
up to my father, and Benjamin not with me? lest I see the 
evil that sliall come on my father." 

9 Upon this relation, Joseph could no longer restrain him- 
self. The tender ideas of his father, and his father's house, of 
his ancient home, his country, and his kindred, of the distress 
of bis family, and his own exaltation, all rushed too strongly 
upon bis mind to bear any farther concealment. " He cried, 
Cause every man to go out from me; and he wept aloud." 

10 The tears which he shed were not the tears of grief. 
They were the burst of affection. They were the effusions 
of a heart overflowing with idl the tender sensibilities of jia- 
ture. Formeily he had been moved in the same manner. 
when he first saw his brethren before him. " His bowels 
y^iyjpned upon them ; he sought for a place where to weep. 
Hp^ent into bis chamber; and then washed his face and re 

'" Itothem." • 

At thatrfieriod, his generous plans were not completed. 
[Ow, wbeti thero wasno farther occasion for constraining 
■•' h%,iiJB!0 firee vent tOkthe strong emotions of iiis heart. 
first YrimLster to the kingof Eg3'pt was not ashamed to 
w, that fa^fisli as a man and a brother. '"He wept aloud; , 
and the Cgfrtians, and the house of Pharaoh lieard him." 

12 The Apt words which his swelling heart allowed him to 
pronounce, are ti.e most suitable to such an a ffcrting situation 
ihat iv«re erer uttered : — " I am Joseph ; doth my fatlier yet 
^^ t"— -WKat could he, what ought he, in that impassioned 
mimient, to have said more? This is the voice of nature her- 
mH; i^eakiog her own language ; and it pen ' • 
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no pomp of expression ; no parade of kindness ;^ but strong 
afrectk)n hastening to utter what it strongly felt. \ 

13 " Ilis brethren could not answer hinrpfflrlhey were 
troubled at his presence." Their sileiiQo is as expressive of 
thoso emotions of repentance and ?hame, wJiich, on this ama- 
zing discovery, filled their breasts, and stopped their utterance, 
:'S the few words which Joseph speak^ are expressive of the 
generous a^itati«.)ns which stniggled for vent ivithin him. 

14 No pi^inter could seize a jfuore striking moment for dis- 
pkving the characteristical features of the human heart, than 

' what is hero pr(^r>ented. Never was there a situation of more 
tender and \ iilious joy, on the one hand ; nor, on the other, 
of more overwhuiming confusion and conscious guilt. In the 
simple namition of the sacred historian, it is set before us 
witli greater energy and higher effect, than if it had been 
wrought up witli all the colouring of the most admired mo 
dern eloquence. blair 

SECTION YII. 

ALTAMONT. 

Thefolloicing account of an affecting, mournful exii, is related 
by U}\ Young, icho tsas present at the melancholy scene 

THE st-.d evening before the death of the noble youth, 
whose last hours suggested the most solemn and awful re- 
flections, I was with him. No one was present, but his phy- 
sician, and an intimate whom he loved, and wiiom he had 
ruined. At my coming in, he said, " You anti the physician, 
are come too late. I have neither life nor hope. You both 
aim at miracles. You would mise the dead !" 

2 Heaven, I said, was merciful — " Or," exclaimed he, — 
'< I could not have been thus guilty. What has it not doneiu 
bless and to save me ! — I have been too strong for Omnipo- 
tence ! I have plucked down ruin." ■ I said, the bleas^Hl 
Redeemer — " Hold ! hold ! you wound me ! — That is the rotji 
on which I split : — I denied his name !" 

3 Refusing to hear any thing from me, or take any thvig 
A*om the physician, he lay silent, as far as sudden daiH^ ci 
pain would permit, till the clock struck : then with ve'»e 
mence he exclaimed, '* Oh ! time ! time ! it is fit thou shouldst 
thus strike thy mui*derer to the heart ! — How art tliou fled 
for ever ! — A month ! Oh, for a single week ! I ask not for 
years! though an age were too little for the much I have U- do." 

4 On my saying we could not do too much : that heaven 

was a blessed place << So much the wprse* — 'Tis lost ! 

fSfr/cMf/— Heaven ii to me the severest part of hell !" Soon 
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after, I proposed prayer, — " Pray you that can, I never pray- 
ed. I cannot pray — nor need 1. Is not lieaven on my side 
already ? It closes with my conscience. Its severest strokes 
Dut second mv own." 

6 Observing that his friend was much touched at this, even 
to tears — (who could forbear ? I could not) — with a most af- 
Tectionate look, he said, " Keep those tcai-s fi)r thyself. I 
have undone thee. — Dost thou weep for me ? That is cruel. 
What can pain me more V' 

6 Hei'e his friend, too mvch affected, would have left 
him. — " No, stay — thou siill mayst hope ; therefore hear me. 
How madly have I talked ! How madly lia.st thou listened 
and believed ! but look on my present sti«te, as a full answer 
to thee, and to myself. Tiiis body is all weakness and pain ; 
but my soul, as if stung up by torment to greater strength and 
spirit, IS full powerful to reason : full mighty to suffer. And 
that which thus triumphs within the jaws of immortality, is, 
doubtless, immortal — And, as for a Deity, notliing less tlian 
an Almighty could inllict what I feel.^'^ 

7 I was about to congratulate this pas^ve, involuntary con- 
fessor, on his asserting the two prinM'' articles of his creed, 
extorted by the rack of nature, when he thus, ver}' passion- 
ately exclaimed : — " No, no ! let me speak on. I have not 
long to speak. — My much injured friend ! my soul, as my body, 
lies in ruins ; in scattered fitiginents of broken thought. 

8 Remorse for the past, throws my tiiought on the future. 
Worse dread of the future, strikes it back on the past. I turn, 
and turn, and find no ray. Didst thou feel half the mountain 
that 18 on me, thou wouldst struggle with the martyr for his 
stake; and bless 'Heaven for the flames ! — ^that is not an ever- 
lasting flame ; that is not an unquenchable fire." 

9 How were we struck ! yet soon after, still more. With 
Urbat an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he cried 
out I ** My principles have poisoned my friend ; my extrava- 
gance has beggared my boy ! my unkindness has murdered 

3f wife ! — ^And is there another hell ? Oh ! thou blasphem- 
, yet itadulgent LORD GOD ! HeU itself is a refuge, if it 
Ude me from thy frown !" 

10 Soon ader, his understanding failed. His terrified ima^ 
gination uttered horrors not to be repeated, or ever forgotten. 
And ere the sun (which, I hope, has seen few like him) ar(^, 
the gay, young, noble, ingenious, accomplishedy and niOst 
wretched Altamont, expired ! ^ .. 

11 If this is a man of pleasure, what is ^ twml t^^ \l»*=^j[^ 
How quhk, bow total, is the transit of «ttc\i ip«t«ot»\ Vv ww^ 
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a dismal gloom they set for ever ! How short, alas ! the day 
cf their rejoicing ! — For a moment, they glitter — they dazzle ! 
In a moment, where are they? Oblivion covers their memories. 
Ah ! would it did ! Infamy snatches them from oblivion. In 
the long living annals of infamy, their triumphs are recorded. 

12 Thy sufferings, poor Altamont ! still bleed in the ^osom 
of the heart-stricken friend — for Altamont had a friend. He 
might have had many. His transient morning might have 
been the dawn of an immortal day. His name might have 
been gloriously enrolled in the records of eternity. His 
memory might have led a sweet fragrance behind it, grateful 
to the surviving friend, salutary to the succeeding generation. 

13 With what capacity was he endowed ! with what ad- 
vantages, for being greatly good ! But with the talents of an 
angel, a man may be a fool. If he judges amiss in the su- 
preme point, judging right in all else, but aggravates his folly; 
as it shows him wrong, though blessed with the best capacity 
of being right dr. young. 



CHAPTER VII. 
DIALOGUES 



SECTION I. 

DBMOCRITUS AND HERACLITCS.* 

The vices and follies of Men should excite Compassion rather 
J^f ^ than Ridicule, 

Democritus, I FIND it impossible to reconcile myself to 
a melancholy philosophy. 

Heraclitus, And I am equally unable to approve of that 
vain philosophy which teaches men to despise and ridicule one 
another. To a wise and feeling mind, the world appears ia . 
a wretched and painful light. 

Dem, Thou art too much affected with the state of things ; 
and this is a source of misery to thee. 

Her, And I think thou ^ too little moved by it. Thy 
tnirth and ridicule bespeak the buffoon, rather than the phi- 
losopher. Does it not excite thy compassion to see mankind 
10 frail, so blind, so far departed from the rules of virtue ? 

Dem. I am excited to laughter, when I see so much im- 
' pertinence and folly. 

J92fr. And yet, after all, they who are the objects of thy 

* 'DemocritoB and Herfteliius were two VM^ii\.'f^<M(s|^^ (Smvim 
•■ whom laughed, andtlvilaUAr vr«|pt, «i V\A«cto\« vGAl^jQaMbc* "— ^^^^aadV. 
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ridicule, include,^ not oolj mankiiid in general, but the per 
sons with whom thou livest, thy friends, thj family, nay, e?en 
thyself. 

Dem, I care very little for all the sUly persons I meet with -, 
and think I am justifiable in diverting myself with their folly 

jETer. If they are weak and foolish, it marks neither wis- 
dom nor humanity, to insult rather than pity them. But is it 
certain that thou art not as extravagant as they are? 

Dem, I presume that I am not ; since, in every point, my 
sentiments are the very reverse of theirs. 

JETer. There are follies of different kinds. By constantly 
amusing thyself with the errors and misconduct of others, 
thou mayst render thyself equally ridiculous and culpable. 

Dem^ Thou art at liberty to indulge such sentiments ; and 
to weep over me too, if thou hast any tears to spare. For my 
part, I cannot refrain from pleasing myself with the levities 
and ill conduct of the world about me. Are not all men 
foolish or irregular in their lives ? 

Her, Alas ! there is but too much reason to believe they 
are so ; and on this ground, I pity and deplore their condi« 
don. We agree in this point, that men do not conduct them- 
selves according to rexsonable and just principles ; but I, who 
do not suffer myself to act as they do^ must yet regard the 
dictates of my understanding and feelings, which compel me 
to love them ; and that love fills me with compassion for their 
mistakes and irregularities. Canst thou condemn me for 
pitying my own species, my brethren, persons born in the 
same condition of life, and destined to the same hopes and 
privileges ? If thou shouldst enter a hospital, where sick and 
wounded persons reside, would their wounds and distresses 
excite thy mirth ? And yet, the evils of the body bear no 
comparison with those of the mind. Thon wouldst certain- 
ly blush at thy barbarity, if thou hadst been so unfeeling as to 
laugh at, or despise a poor miserable being who had lost one 
of his legs : and yet thou art so destitute of humanity, as to 
ridicule those who appear to be deprived of the noble powers 
of the understanding, by the litUe regard which they pay to 
its dictates. 

Dem, He who has lost a leg is to be pitied, because the loss 
Is not to be imputed to himself; but he who rejects the dic- 
tates of reason and conscience, voluntarily deprives^himself of 
their aid. The loss originates in his own foUy. 

iJcr. Ah ! so much the more Is he to be pitied! A furioui 
maidac who should pluck out hia own «;|tl^ ^^inSA ^i«s«% 
mm compudoa than an ordinary UfisAvw^- 
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Dem. Gome, let us accommodate the business. There 
m something to be said on each side of the question. There 
18 every where reason for laughing, and reason for weeping. 
The world is ridiculous, and I laugh at it ; it is depiorabb, 
and thou lamentest over it. Every person views it in his 
cwn way, and according to his own temper. One point is 
unquestionable ; that mankind are preposterous : to think 
right, and to act well, we must think and act differently from 
them. To submit to the authority, and to follow the ex- 
ample of the greater part of men^ would render us foolish and 
miserable. 

Her, All this is, indeed, true ; but then thon hast no real 
love or feeling for thy species. The calamities of mankind 
excite thy mirth ; and this proves that thou hast no regard for 
men, nor any true respect for the virtues which they have UD 
happily abandoned. Ftnelon, Archbislwp of Cctmbray* 

SECTION II. 

DIONYSIUS5 PYTHIAS, AND DAMON. 

Genuine Virtue cominands Respect^ even from lite Bad. 

Dionysius. AMAZING ! What do I see? It is Pythiae 
just arrived. — It is indeed Pythias. I did not think it poasW 
ble. He is come to die, and to redeem his friend ! 

Pylkias, Yes, it is Pythias. I left the place of my con- 
finement, with no other views, than to pay to heaven the vows 
I had made ; to settle my family concerns according to the 
rules of justice ; and to bid adieu to my children, that I mignt 
die tranquil and satisfied. 

Dio. But why dost thou return? Hast thou no fear oi 
death? Is it not the character of a madman, to seek it thus 
voluntarily ? 

Py. I return to suffer, though I have not deserved death* 
Every principle of honour and goodness forbids me to alioir 
my friend to die for me. 

Dio. Dost thou then love him better than thyself? 

Py. No : I love him as myself. But I am persuaded that 

I ought to suffer death, rather than my friend ; since it was 

/Pytfaias whom thou hadst decreed to die. It were not just that 

Damon should suffer, to deliver me from the death which was 

designed not for him, but for me only. 

jSio. But thou supposest that it is as unjust to inflict death 
apOD thee, as upon thy friend. 
/v. Very true ; we are both perfectly innocent ; juid It Is 
^gumiljr unjust to make either o£a» euSet. 
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^ Dio. Why dost tfaou then assert, that it were injustice to put 
him to death, instead of thee ? 

Fy. It is unjust, in the same degree, to inflict death either 
on Damon or on myself ; but Pythias were highly culpable to 
\et Damon suffer that death which the tyrant had prepared 
jbr Pytiiias only. 

JJio, Dost thou then return hither, on the day appointed, 
with no otlier view than to save the life of a friend by losing 
thy own? 

Py. I return in regard to thee, to suffer an act of injustice 
which it is common for tyrants to inflict ; and, with respect 
to Damon, to perform my duty, by rescuing him from the dan- 
ger he incurred by his generosity to me. 

X)u>. And now, Damon, let me address myself to thee. 
Didtft Uiou not really fear that Pythias would never return ; 
and itiat thou wouldst be put to death on his account ? 

Jbhi. I was but too well assured that Pythias would punc- 
tually I'eturn ; and that he would be more solicitous to keep his 
promiue, than to preserve his life. Would to heaven that his 
relatioAiS and friends had forcibly detained him ! He would 
tlien have lived for the comfort and benefit of good men ; and' 
I should have the satisfaction of dying for him ! 

Dio^ What! Does life displease thee 1 

Da, Tes ; it displeases me when I see and feel the power 
ofa^ant. 

Dio. It is well ! Thou shalt see hlni no more. I will or- 
der thee to be put to death immediately. 

Py, Pardon the feelings of a man who sympathizes with 
his dying friend. But remember it was Pythias who was de- 
voted by thee to destruction. I come to submit to it, that I 
may redeem my friend. De not refuse me this consolation in 
tiir last hour. 

Iho. I cannot endure men who despise death, and set my 
power at defiance. 

Da. Thou canst not, then, endure virtue. 

Dto. No ; I cannot endure that proud, disdainful virtue, 
which contemns life; which dreads no punishment; and 
-which is insensible to the charms of riches and pleasure. 

Da. Thou seest, however, that it is a virtue which is not in- 
%nsible to the dictates of honour, justice, and friendship. 

Dio, Guards, take Pythias to execution. We shall see 
whether Damon will continue to despise my authority. 

Da. Pythias, by returning to submit himself to thy plea- 
sure, has merited his life, and deserved thy favour; but I 
bave fxt^aA thy iodignation, by reslgmng vkj^iS^. \a ^ 
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power, in order to save him ; be satisfied, then, with this sa- 
crifice, and put me to death. 

Py. Hold, Dionysius ! remember it was Pjthias alone who 
offended thee ; Damon could not — 

Dio, Alas ! what do 1 see and hear ! where am I ? How 
miserable ; and how wortliv :• be so ! I hare hitherto known 
nothing of true virtue. I h* e spent my lite in darkness and 
error. All my power and uoiioui's are insufficient to produce 
love. I cannot boast of having acquired a smgle friend in the 
course of a reign of thirty years. And yet these two persons, 
in a private condition, love one another tenderly, unreservedly 
confide in each other, are mutually happy, and ready to die 
for each other's preservation. 

Py. How couldst thou, who hast never loved any person, 
expect to have friends? If thou hadst loved and respected 
men, thou wouldst have secured their love and respect. Thou 
hast feared mankind, and they fear thee ; they detest thee. 

Dio, Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as a third 
friend, in a connexion so perfect. I give you your lives, and 
I will load you with riches. 

Da. We have no desire to be enriched by thee ; and, in re- 
gard to thy friendship, w* cannot accept or enjoy it, till thou 
become good and just. /Vithout tliese qt \ iLles, thou o^u^ 
be connected with none but trembling slaves, and base fiatttsr- 
ers. To be loved and esteemed by men of free and generous 
minds, thou must be virtuous, affectionate, disinterested, be- 
neficent ; and know how to live in a sort of equality with those 
who share and deserve thy friendship. 

Fenelon, >3rchbishop of Camhray, 

SECTION III. 

LOCKE AND BAYLE 

Christianity defended against the cavils of Scepticism. 
Bayle. YES, we ''<th were philosophers ; but my philo 
sophy was the deepest. You dogmatized ; I doubted. 

Locke. Do you make ''^ubtinga proof of depth in philos« ( 
phy ? It may be a good bfeg;inning of it ; but it is a bad end. 

Bnyle. No : — the more profoimd our searches are into tl * 
nature of things, the more uncertainty we shah find : and tJ t 
most subtle minds, see objections ancl difficulties in every s* i- 
tern, which are overlooked or undiscovered by ordinary n 
derstandings. 

JLoeke. It would be better then to be no philosophe and 
io continue in the vulgar herd of mankind, that one ma; have 
ikm convenieiice of thiDking l\x^l oi^ kivowa soflethiij|^.-^ 
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1 find that the eyes which natujre has giren me, lee mmy 
things very clearly, though some are out of their reach, oi 
discerned but dimly. What opinion ought I to ^^ave of a 
|:^ysician, who should offer me an eye-water, the use of 
which would at first so sharpen my sight, as to carry it far- 
ther than ordinary vision ; i)ut would in the end put them 
out 1 Your philosophy Ls to the eyes of the mind, what I have 
supposed the doctor's nostrum to he to those of the body. It 
actually brought your own excellent understandmg, which 
was by nature quick-sighted, and rendered more so by art 
and a snbtilty of logic peculiar to yourself — it brought, I 
say, your very acute understanding to see nothing clearly ; 
and enveloped all the great truths of reason and religioc in 
mists, of doubt. 

Bmjle. I own it did ; — ^but your comparison is not just. 
r did not see well, before I used my philosophic eye-water ^ 
f only supposed I saw well ; but I was in an error, with all 
the rest of mankind. The blindness was real, the percep« 
tions were imaginary. I cured myself first of those false ima« 
ginations, and then I laudably endeavoured to cure other uieA. 

Locke, A great cure indeed ! — and do not you think that, in 
return for the service you did them, they ought to erect you n 
statue ? 

Batfle, Tes ; it is good for human nature to know its ow ii 
treakness. When we arrogantly presume on a strength wc 
hi >e not, we are always in great danger of hurting ourselver. 
or at least of deserving ridicule and contempt, by vain anil 
iiile eribrts. 

Locke, I agree with 3'ou, that human nature should kno\ir 
its own weakness ; but it should also feel its strength, and try 
to improve it^ This was my employment as a philosopher. 
I endeavoured to discover the real powers of the mind, to see 
what it could do, and what k could not; to restrain it from ef- 
forts beyond its ability ; but to teach it how to advance as far 
as the faculties given -to it by nature, with the utmost exertion 
. and most proper culture of them, would allow it to go. In 
the vast ocean of philosophy, I had the line and the plummet 
always in my hands. Many of its deptlts I found myself una- 
ble to fathom ; but, by caution in sounding, and the careful 
observ^^ons I made in the course of my voyage, I found out 
some truths of so much use»to maidcind, that they acknow- 
ledjre me to have been their benefactor. 

B'tyip. Their iirnoraiice makes ihem think so. Some other 
phiiOiiopher wi'.i come hereafter, luid show those truths to b< 
falselioods. lie will pretend .to discover other truthia ^ 
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equal importance. A later sage will arise, perhaps among 
men now barbarous and unlearned, whose sa'gacious disco* 
Teries will discredit the opinions qf his admired predecessor. 
In philosophy, as in nature, all changes its form, and one 
thing exists by the destruction of another. 

Locke. Opinions taken up without a patient investigation, 
depending on terms not accurately defined, and principles 
begged without proof, like theories to explain the phaenome- 
na of nature, built on suppositions instead of experiments, 
must perpetually change and destroy one another. But some 
opinions there are, even in matters not obvious to the com- 
mon sense of mankind, which the mind has received on such 
rational grounds of assent, that they are as immoveable as the 
pillars of heaven ; or (to speak philosophically) as the great 
laws of Nature, by which, under God, the universe b sus- 
tained. Can you seriously think, that because the hypothesis 
of your countryman, Descartes, which was nothing but an in 
genious, well-imagined romance, has beenlateiy exploded, the 
system of Newton, which is built on experiments and geome- 
try, the two most certain methods of dlicovering truth, will 
ever fail ; or that, because the whims of fanatics and the di- 
vinity of the schoolmen, cannot now be supported, the doc- 
trines of that religion, which I, the declared enemy of all en- 
thusiasm and false reasoiung, firmly believed and maintained, 
will ever be shaken ? 

BayU, If you had asked Descartes, while he was in the 
height of his vogue, whether his system would ever be confu- 
ted by any other philosopliers, as that of Aristotle had been by 
his, what answer do you suppose he would have returned ? 

Locke. Come, come, you youi^self know the difference be- 
Iween the foundations on which tlie credit of those' systems, 
and that of Newton, is placed. Your scepticism is more af 
fected than real. You found it a shorter way to a great re- 
putation (the only wish of your heart,) to object, than to de- 
fend ; to pull down, than to set up. And your talents were 
admirable for that kind of work. Then your huddling to- 
gether in a Critical Dictionary, a pleasant tale, or obscene 
jest, and a grave argument against the Christian religion, a 
witty confutation of some absurd author, and an artful sophism 
to impeach some respectable truth, was particularly ftmmo 
dious to all our young smarts ancfsmatterers in free-thinking 
But what mischief have you not done to human society 1 You 
have endeavoured, and with some degree of success, tJ shake 
iuoae foundatiou on which the whole moral world, and 
Alt great fabric of eodel happinesfi entirely net. How 
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could joUf as a'pUUosopber/in the sober hours of reflection, 
mnswer for this to your conscience, even supposing you bad 
doubts of the trifth of a system which gives to virtue its sweet- 
est hopes, to impenitent vice its greatest fears, and to true 
penitence its best consolations ; which restrains even the least 
approaches to g^ilt, and yet makes those allowances for the 
infirmities of our nature, which the Stoic pride denied to it ; 
but which its real imperfection, and the goodness of its infi- 
nitely benevolent Creator, so evidently require 1 
. Bayle. The mind is free ; and it loves to exert its free- 
dom. Any restraint upon it is a violence done to its nature, 
and a tyranny, against which it has a right to rebel. 

Locke. The mind, though free, has a governor within it- 
self, which may and ought to limit the exercise of its free- 
dom. That govenior is reason. 

Bayle. Tes : — ^but reason, like other governors, has a 
policy more dependant upon uncertain caprice, than upon any 
fixed laws. And if that reason, which rules my mind or 
yoiurs, has happened to set up a favourite notion, it not only 
submits implicitly to it, but desires that the same respect 
should be paid to it by all the rest of mankind. Now I hold 
that any man may lawfully oppose this desire in another, 
and that if he is wise, he will use his utmost endeavours to 
eheck it hi himself. 

Locke, Is there not also a weakness of a contrary nature 
to this you are now ridicuflng ? Do we not often take a plea 
sure in showing our own power and gratifying our own 
pride, by degrading the notions set up by other men, ana 
generally respected ? 

Bayle. 1 believe we do ; and by this means it often hip 
pens, that, if one man builds and consecrates a temple to foi 
ly, another pulls it down. 

Locke. Do you think it beneficial to human society, to 
have all temples pulled down ? 
Bayle. I cannot say that I do. 

Locke. Yet I find not in your writings any mark of dis 
Cinction, to show us which you mean to save. 

Bayle. A true philosopher, like an impartial historian* 
must be of no sect. 

Locke. Is there no medium between the blind zeal of a 
sectary, and a total indifference to all religion ? 

Bayle. With regard to moi-ality, I was not indifferent 
LoQke. How could you then be indifferent with regard t*» 
die sanctions leligon gives to morality ? How could you pub* 
what tends so directlv and apparently to weaken in 
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kind the belief of those sanctions ? Was not this sacrificing the 
great interests of virtue to the little motives of vanity f 

Bayle. A man mnj art indiscreetly, hue he cannot (!• 
IV rang, br declannsr that which, on a full discussion of Ihm 
question, he sincerely thinks to lie true. 

Ijocke. An eutimsiast, who advances doctrines prejadicU 
to society, or opposes any tiiat are useful to it^ has tW 
strength of opinion, ani! the heat of a disturbed imagimAioa, 
to plead in alleviation of his fault. But your cod head vni 
sound judgment can liave no such excuse. I know very well 
there are passages in all your \vorks, and those not few, 
where tou talk like a r'uxul nioi-alist. I have also heard that 
ynur character was invproachaMy good. But when, in the 
most Iabourc<I psits of your writings, you sap tlie surest foon- 
dations of all moral d'.ttit^s : what avails it that in others, or la 
the conduct of ynur life, you appeared to respect them? How 
many, who have stroi»L<-er passions than you had, and are'd^ 
sirous to get rid of tiie cui'b th:it restrains them, will lay hold 
of your scepticism, t'l st-t thtMn.selves loose from all obKga- 
tions of virtue ! Whnt a niisOM-t.ine it is to have made sucli a 
use of such talents ! It wouiil huve ))een better foryou andlbr 
mankind, if >ou haH been one of the dullest of Dutch theekn 
gians, or the most creilulous monk in a Portuguese conteot 
The riches of the mind, like those of fortune, may be em- 
ployed so perversely, as to become a nuisance and pest, 
instead of an omanT?:it a^tl support to society. 

Bayle. You are very severe upon me. But do yon count 
H no merit, no senice to inaiikiiKK to deliver them from the 
frauds and fetters of priestcrif\, from the deliriums of fsnati 
cism, and from the terrors and lollies of st'perstition T Con- 
sider how much mischief these have done to the world! 
Even in the last age, what massacres, what civil wars, what 
convulsions of government, what confusion in society, did 
they produce ? Nay, in that we both lived in, though much 
more enlightened than the i'ornier, did I not see them occasion 
a violent persecution in my own country ] and can you blame 
me for striking at the root of these evils ? 

Locke, The root of these evils, you well know, was false 
religion ; but you struck at the true. Heaven and hell are 
not more different, tha^ the system of faith I defended, and 
that which produced the horrors of which you speak. Why 
would you so fallaciously confound them together in some of 
your writings, that it requires much more judgment, and i 
more diluent attention, than oromary readers have, to sepih 
rate tbcmnguni and to make the proper distinction? Tm% 
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indeed, is the great art of the most celebrated free-tliinkenL 
They recommend themselves to warm and ingenuous minds, 
by lively stnikes of wit, and by arguments really strong, 
against superstition, enthusiasm, and priestcrafL But, at the 
fame time, they insidiously throw the colours of these upon 
the fair face of true religion ; and dress her out in their ff^'rh, 
with a malignant intention to render her odious or desplcuulu 
to those who have not penetration enough to discern the im- 
pious fraud. Some of them may have thus deceived tlierii- 
•eWes, as well as others. Yet it is certain, no book that ever 
was written by the most acute of these gentlemen, is so re- 
pugnant to priestcraft, to spiritual tyranny, to all absurd 
juperstitions, to ail that can tend to disturb or uijuri.- society, 
ts that gospel they so much affect to despise. 

BayU. Mankind are so made, that, when they have been 
over-heated, they cannot be brought to a proper temper again, 
till they have been over-cooled. My scepticism might be 
necessary to abate the fever and phrenzy of false religion. 

Locke, A wise prescription, indeed, to bring on a paraly- 
tica! state of the mind, (for such a scepticism as yours is a 
pal^, which deprives the mind of all vigour and deadens its 
natural and v?tal powers,) in order to take off a fever, which 
temperance, and the milk of the evangelical doctrines, would 
probably cure ! • * 

BayU, I acknowledge that those medicines have a great 
power. But ffew doctors apply theui untainted with the mix 
tnre of some harsh sr drugs, and some unsafe and ridiculous 
nostrums of their own. 

Locke. What yon now say is too true. God has given us 
m most excellent phjsic for the soul, in all its diseases ; but 
bad interested physic ians, or ignorant and conceited quacks, 
administer it so ill to the rest of mankind, that much of the 
benefit of it is unhapj'ily lost. lord ltttleton. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
PUBLIC SPEECHES. 



SECTION I. 

Cicero against Yerres. 

THE time is come, fathers, when that which htulon^ 
been wished for, towards allaying the envy your order has 
been subject to, and removing the imputation against trials, 
is- effectually put in your power. An opinion has long |^re* 
failed, not only here at home, but likewise 'm (om^Ti^isosL 
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tries, both dangerons to you, and pernicious to tlie state— 
thftti in prosecutions, meA of wealth are always safe, how- 
ever clearly convicted. ' 

2 There is now to be brought upon his trial before you, to 
the confusion, I hope, of the propagators of this slanderous 
imputation, one whose life and actions condemn him in the 
opLaion of all impartial pei^ons ; but who, according to his own 
reckoning, and declared dependence upon his riches, is already 
acquitted ; I mean Caius Yerres. I demand justice of you, 
fathers, upon the robber of the public treasury, the oppressor 
of Asia Minor and Pamphylia, the invader of the rights and 
privileges of Romans, the scourge and curse of Sicily. 

3 If that sentence is passed upon him which his crimes de- 
serve, your authority, fathers, will be venerable and sacred 
in the eyes of the public ; but if his great riches should bias you 
in his favour, I shall still gain one point — to make it apparent 
to all the world, that what vfas wantufig in this case, was not 

'a criminal nor a prosecutor, but justice and adequate punish- 
ment* 

4 To pass over the shameful irregularities of his youth, 
what does his pnetorship, the first public employment he 
held, what does it exhibit, but one continued scene of villa- 
nies ? Gneius Carbo, plundered of the public money by his 
0|vn treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed, an army de- 
serted and reduced to want, a province robbed, the civil and 
religious rights of a people violated. 

5 The employment he held in Asia Minor and Pamphylia, 
whatdid it produce but the ruin of those countries 1 In which, 
houses, cities, and temples, were robbed by him. — W'liat 
was his conduct in his praetorship here at home ? Let the 
plundered temples, and public works neglected, that he 
might embezzle the money intended for carrying them on, 
bear witness. How did he discharge the office of a judge ? 
Let those who sufTei'ed by his injustice, answer. 

6 But his prsBtorship in Sicily crowns all his works of wick- 
edness, and furnishes a lasting monument to his infamy. The 
mischiefs done by him in that unhappy country, during the 
three years of his iniquitous administration, are such, that many 
years, under the wisest and best of praetors, will not be suffi- 
cient to restore things to the condition in which he found them ; 
for it is notorious, that, during the time of his tyranny, the Si 
cilians neither enjoyed the protection of their own original 
laws ; of the regulations made for their benefit by the Roman 
(wnate, upon their coming under the protection of the com- 

aamweBlth ; nor of the natural and unalienable rights of ineu> 
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7 His nod has decided all causes in Sicily' a^ *^e^ 
years. And his decisions have broken allf^ ^ ^^*o- 
dent, all right The sums he has, hy arfy vj^ 
unheard of impositions, extorted fjrom the Hy %^ 
are not to be computed. 

8 The most faithful allies of the c«9mmonwealth u ^ 
treated as enemies* Roman citizens have, like slaves, 

put to death with tortures. The most atrocious criminals, K. 
money, have been exempted from the deserved punishments ; 
and men of the most unexceptionable characters, condemned 
and banished unheard. 

9 The harbours, though sufRcientlj fortified, and the gates 
of strong towns, have been opened to pirates and ravagers. 
The soldiery and sailors, belonging to a province under the 
protection of the commonwealth, have been starved to death ; 
whole Beets, to the great detriment of the province, suffered 
to perish. The ancient monuments of either Sicilian or Ro- 
man greatness, the statues of heroes an(f princes, have been 
carried off; and the temples stripped of their images. 

10 Having by his iniquitous sentences, filled the prisons 
with the most industrious and deserving of the people, he 
then proceeded to order numbers of Roman citizens to be 
strangled in the gaols ; so that the exclamation, '* I am a citi- 
zen of Rome !" which has often, in the most distant regions 
and among the most barbarous people, been a protection, 
was of no service to them ; but, on the contrary, brought a 
speedier and a more severe punishment upon them. 

Ill ask now, Yerres, what thou hast to advance against 
this charge 1 Wilt thou pretend to deny it ? Wilt thou pre 
• tend that any thing false, that even any thing aggravated, is 
alleged against thee 1 Had any prince, or any state, commit^ 
ted the same outrage against the privilege of Roman citizens, 
■hould we not thixdc we had sufficient ground for demanding 
saUsfaction ? 

12 What punishment ought, then, to be inflicted upon a 
tyrannical and wicked praetor, who dared, at no greater dis- 
tance than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coast, to put to 
the infamous death of crucifixion, that unfortunate and inno- 
cent citizen Publius Gavins Cosanus, only for his having as- 
serted his privilege of citizenship, and declared his intention 
of appealing to the justice of his country, against the cruel 
oppressor, who had unjustly confined him in prison at Syra- 
cuse, whence he had just made his escape ? 

13 The unhappy man, arrested as be was going to embark 
for his native country, is brought before t]h« vnsk^ycivXKt* 
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25^c)re« darting fary, and a countenance distorted with 
^Itjr, he oi-ders the helpless victim of his rage to be strip* 
id, and rodsf to be brought ; accusing him, but without the 

'^ast shadow of evidence, or even of suspicion, of having 

come to Siqily as a spy. 

14 It was in vain that the unhappy man cried out, " I am 
« Roman citizen ; I have sensed under Lucius Pretius, who 
il now at Panormus, and will attest my innocence." The 
nlood-thirsty praetor, deaf to all he could urge in his own de- 
fence, ordered the infamous punishment to be inflicted. 

15 Thus, fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen publicly 
mangled with scourging ; whiist the only words he uttered, 
amidst his cruel sufferings, were, " I am a Roman citizen !" 
With these he hoped to defend himself from violt?nce and infa- 
my. But of so littje service wrfs the privilege to him, that; 
while he was thus asserting his citizenship, the order iva« 
given for his execution — for his execution upon the cross I 

15 Mberty I — sound once delightful to every Roman 
ear ! — O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship ! — once 
Mcred ! — ^now trampled upon ! — But what then ? Is it come 
to this? Shall an inferior magisti^te, a governor, who holds 
his whole power of the Roman people in a Roman province, 
within sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fire and 
red-hot plates of iron, and at last put to the infamous death 
of the cross, a Roman citizen ? 

17 Shall neither the cries of innocence expiring in agony, 
nor the tears of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of the 
Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of the justice of his 
country, restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty of a mon- 
ster, who, in confidence of his riches, strikes at the root ot • 
liberty, and sets mankind at defiance ? 

18 I conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wis- 
dom and justice, fathers, will not, by suffering the atro- 
cious and unexampled insolence of Caius Yerres to escape 
due punishment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a 
total subversion of authority, and the introduction of general 
•iiarchy and confusion. ^ ciero's orations. 

SECTION IL 

Speech of Adherbal to the Roman Senate, imploring their 

protection against Jugurtua. 

Fathers! 

IT is known to you, that king Micipsa, my father, on his 
death-bed, le/l in chaise to Jugurtha, his adopted son, con- 
iimcdjr vf]tli mj unfortunatf brol\iet liWr-^-^^ - " ^ 
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the children of his own body, the administration of the kingw 
dom of Numidia, directing us to consider the senate and peo- 
ple of Rome as proprietoi-s of it. He charged us to use 
our best endeavours to be serviceable to the Roman com- 
monwealth ; assuring us, that your protection would prove 
a defence against all enemies; and would be instead of ar- 
mies, fortifications, and treasures. 

2 While my brother and I were thinking of nothing but how 
to regulate ourselves according to the directions of our de- 
ceased father — Jugurtha — the most infamous of mankind ! — 
breaking through all ties of gratitude and of common hu 

. manity, and trampling on the authority of the Roman com- 
monwealth, procured the murder of my unfortunate brother ; 
and has driven me from my tlirone and native country, though 
he knows I inherit, from my grandfather Massinissa, and my 
father Micipsa, the friendship and alliance of the Romans. 

3 For a prince to be reduced, by villany, to my distress- 
ful circumstances, is calamity enough ; but my misfortunes are 
heightened by the consideration — that I find myself obliged 
to solicit your assistance, fathers, for the services done you 
by my ancestors, not for any I have been able to render you 
m my own person. Jugurtha has put it out of my power to 
deserve any thing at your hands ; and has forced me to be 
burdensome, before I could be usefulito you. 

4 And yet, if I had no plea, but my undeserved misery-r- 
« once powerful prince, the descendant of a race of illustrious 
monarchs, now, without any fault of my own, destitute of 
every support, and reduced to the necessity of begging fo- 
reign assistance, against an enemy who has seized my throne 
and my kingdom — if my unecjualled distresses were all I had 
to plead — it would become the greatness of the Roman com 
monwealth, to protect the inj.ured, and to check the triumph 
of daring wickedness over helpless innocence. 

6 But, to provoke your resentment to the utmost, Jugur 
tha has drtren me from the very dominions which the se 
nate and people of Rome gave to my anccjstors ; and from 
• which my grandfather, and my father, under your umbrage, 
expelled Syphax and the Carthagenians. Thus, fathers, 
your kindness to our family is defeated ; and Jugurtha, in 
JDJuring me, throws contempt upon you. 

6 O wretched prince ! Oh cruel reverse of fortune ! Oh 
father Micipsa ! Is this the consequence of thy generosity ; 
that he whom thy goodness raised to an equality with thy own 
children, should be the murderer of thy children 1 Ma8t« 
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then, the royal house of Numidia always be a scene of haroc 
and blood 1 

7 While Carthage remained, we suffered, as was to be 
expected, all sorts of hardships from tlieir hostile attacks ; 
our enemy near ; our only powerful ally, the Roman com- 
monwealth, at a distance. When that scourge of Africa was 
no more, we congratulated ourselves on the prospect of es- 
tablished peace. But, instearl of peace, behol^ the king- 
dom of Numidia, drenched with royal blood ! and the only 
surviving son of its late king, flying from an adopted mur- 
derer, and seeking that safety in foreign parts, which he 
cannot command in his own kingdom. 

8 Whither— Oh! whither shall I fly? If I return to the 
royal palace of my ancestors, my fathers throne is seized 
by the murderer of my brother. What can I there expect, 
but that Jiigurtha shoukl hasten to imbrue, in mybiood, those 
hands which are now reeking with my brother's? If I were 
to fly for refuge, or for assistance to any other court, from 
what prince can I hope for protection, if the Roman com- 
monwealth give me up? From my own family or friends 
I have no expectations. 

9 My royal fatlier is no more. He is beyond the reach 
of violence, ;u)il out of heariilg of the complaints of his un- 
hap)>y son. Were wf brother alive, our mutual sympathy 
would be some allevjjition. But he is hurried out of life, in 
his early y(»uth, by the very hand which should have been the 
last to injui-e any of the royal family of Numidia. 

10 'liie bloody Jugurtha has butchered all whom he sus- 
pected to be in my interest. Some have been destroyed by 
the lingering torment of the cross. Others have been given 
a prey to wild beasts ; and their anguish made the sport oi 
men more cruel than wild beasts. If there be any yet alive 
they are shut up in dungeons, there to drag out a life more 
intolerable than death itself. 

1 1 Look down, illustrious senators of Rome ! from thai 
height of power to which you are raised, on the unexampleo 
distresses of a prince, who is, by the cruelty of a wicked in 
truder, become an outcast from all mankind. Let not the 
crafty insinuations of him who returns murder for adoption, . 
prejudice your judgment: Do not listen to the wretch who ! 
has butchered the son and relations of a king, who gave hirfl 
power to sit on the same throne with his own sons. ^ . ] 

12 1 have been informed that he labours by his emissaritf 
to prevent your determining any thing against him in his at 

^ence; pretending that 1 m^gm^y tevy distress, and migbt 
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for him, have staid in peace in my own kingdom. But, if 
ever the time comes, when the due vengeance from above 
shall overtake him, he will thien dissemble as I do. Then 
he who, now hardened in wickedness, triumphs over those 
whom his violence has laid low, will, in his turn, feel dis- 
tress, and suffer for his *nipiou8 ingratitude to mj father, 
and his blood-thirsty cruelty to my brother. 

13 Oh murdered, butchered brother ! Oh, dearest to my 
heart — ^now gone for ever from my sight ! — but why should 
I lament his death ? He is, indeed, deprived of the blessed 
light of heaven, of life, and kingdom, at once, by the very 
person who ought to have been the first to hazard his own 
life, in defence of any one of Micipsa's family. But, as 
things are, my brcther is not so much deprived of these com- 
forts, as delivered from terror, from flight, from exile, and 
the endless train of miseries which render life to me a burden. 

14 He lies full low^ gored with wounds, and festering in 
his orrn blood. But he lies in peace. He feels none of 
the miseries which rend my soul with agony and distracdon, 
while I am set up a spectacle to all mankind, of the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs. So far from having it in my power 
to punish his murderer, I am not master of the -means of se- 
curing my own life. So far from being in a condition to de- 
fend my kingdom from the violence of the usurper, I am ob- 
liged to apply for foreign protection for my own person. 

15 Fathers ! Senators of Rome ! the arbiters of nations*! 
to you I fly for refuge from the murderous fury of Jugur- 
tha. By your affection for your children ; by your love for 
your country ; by your own virtues ; by the majesty of the 
Roman commonwealth ; by all that is sacred, and all that is 
dear to you — deliver a wretched prince from undeserved, 
unprovoked injury ; and save the kingdom of Numidia, 
which is your own property, from being the prey of violence, 
usurpation, and cruelty. ballust. 

SECTION 111. 

The Apostle Paul's defence before Festus and Agripfa. 

AGRIPPA said unto Paul, thou art permitted to speak for 
thyself. Then Paul stretched forth his hand, and answered 
for himself. I think myself happy, king Agrippa, because 
I shall answer for myself this day befor«^ thee, concerning 
all the things whereof I am accused by the Jews ; especial- 
ly, as I know thee to be expert in all customs and questions 
which are among the Jews. , "Wherefore I beseech thee \a 
hear me patiently. 
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2 My manner of life from my youth, which was at the 
first among my own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews, 
who knew me from the beginning, (if tliey would testify,) 
^at after llie straitest sect of our religion. I lived a Pharisee. 
Jlbud now I stand and am judged for the hope of the promise 
«nade by God to our fathers : to which promise our twelve 
tribes, continually serving God day and night, hope to 
^corne ; and, for this hope's sake, king Agrippa, I am ac- 
>cused by the Jews. 

3 Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you, 
that God should raise the dead 1 I verily thought with my- 
self, that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth ; and this I did in Jerusalem. Many of 
the saints I shut up in prison, having received authority from 
•the chief priests ; and when they were put to death; I gave 
my voice against them. And I often punished them in every 
synagogue, and compelled them to blaspheme ; and being 
exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted them even unto 
strange cities. 

4 But as I went to Damascus, with autliority and com 
mission from the chief priests, at mid-day, O king ! I saw 
in the way a light from heaven, above the brightness of the 
sun, shining round about me, and them who journeyed with 
me. And when we were all fallen to the earth, 1 heard a 
voice speaking to me and saying, in the Hebrew tongue, 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me 1 It is hard for thee 
to kick against the pricks. And I said, who art thou, 
Lord ? And he replied, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 

5 But rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I have appeared 
to thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister, and a wit 
ness both of these tilings which thou hast seen, and of those 
things in which I will appear to thee ; aeliverinff thee from 
the people, and from the Gentiles, to whon* I now send 
thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from oarkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan to God ; that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance amongst them 
who are sanctified by faith that is in me. 

6 Whereupon, king Agrippa ! I was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision ; but showed first to them of Damascus, 
and at Jerusalem, and through all the coasts of Judea, and 
then to tlie Gentiles, that they should repent, and turn to 
God, and do works meet for repentance. For these causes, 
the Jews caught me in the temple, and went about to kill 
me. Having, however, obtaii^d help from God, I con- 

fi(aue to this day, witnessing both to small and ^at, saying 
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no other things than those which the prophets and Mose? 
declared should come: that Christ should suffer; that h«f 
* would be the first who should rise from the dead ; and that 
he would show light to the people, and to the Gentiles. 

7 And as he thus spoke for himself, Festus said, with a 
Joud voice, " Paul, thou art beside thyself ; much learning 
hath made thee mad." But he replied, I am not mad„ 
most noble Festus ; but speak the words of truth and sober- 
ness. For tlie king knoweth these things, before whom I 
also speak freely. I am pers>iaded that none of these things 
are hidden from him ; for this thing was not done in a cor- 
ner. King Agrippa, belle vest thou the prophets? I know 
that thou believest. Then Agrippa said to Paul, " Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian." And Paul replied 
« I would to God, that not only thou, but also all that hear 
me this day, were both almost, and altogether, such as I am, 
except these bonds."* acts xxti. 

SECTION IV. 

Lord Mansfield's Speech in the House of PeerSy 1770, mt 

the Bill Jor preventing the delays of Justice^ by claiming 

the Privilege of ParliamenL 
MY lords, 

WHEN 1 consider the importance of this bill to your lord- 
ships, I am not surprised it has taken up so much of your 
consideration. It is a bill, indeed, of no common magpEii« 
tude ; it is no less tlmn to take away from two thirds of the 
legislative body of this great kingdom, certain privileges and 
immunities of which they have been long possessed. Per- 
haps there is no situation the human mind can be placed in, 
that is so difficult and so trying, as when it is made a judge 
in its own cause. 

2 There is sometliing implanted in the breast of man so 
attached &> self, so tenacious of pHvilej^es once obtained, 
that in such a situation, either to discuss with impartiality, 
or decide with justice, has ever been held the summit of all 
human virtue. The bill now in question puts youi lord- 
ships in this very predicament ; and 1 have no doubt the wis- 
dom of your decision will convince the world, that where 
•elf-interest and justice, are in opposite scales, the latter 
will ever preponderate with your lordships. 

* How happy ^vas tiiis great Apostle, even in the most perilom circunw 
fiances. Though under bonds and oppression, \\v mind was free, and rais- 
ed above every fear of man. With wliat dignity and composure dbes he 
defend liimscll, and the -noble cause he had espoused ; wbiist he displays the 
most ccmpa5?ionaU; and generous feelings, fdr those who WWt Strangen te 
the sublime religion by which he was aounated. 
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3 Pnvileges have been granted to legislators in all age0, 
and in all countries. The practise is founded in wisdom ; 
and, indeed, it is peculiarly essential to the constitution of 
this country, that the members of both houses should be free 
in their persons, in case of civil suits : for ther^ may come 
a time when tlie safety and welfare of this whole empire 
may depend upon their attendance in parliaments I am far 
from advising any measure that wouIq in future endanger the 
state : but the bill before your lordships has, I am confident, 
no such tendency ; for it expressly secures the persons of 
members of either house in all civil suits. 

4 This being the case, I confess, when I see many noble 
lords, for whose judgment I have a very great respect, stand- 
ing up to oppose a bill which is calculated merely to faci]i« 
tate the recovery of just and legal debts, I am astonished 
and amazed. 

They, I doubt not, oppose the bill upon public principles ; 
I would not wish to insinuate that private interest had the 
least weight in their determination. 

6 The bill has been frequently proposed, and as O'equent- 
ly has miscarried : but it was always lost in the lower house. 
Little did I think, when it had passed the Commons, that it 
possibly could have met with such opposition here. Shall it 
be said, tlTat you, my words, the grand council of the nation^ 
the highest judicial and leii^islative body of the realm, en- 
deavour to evade, by privilege, those very laws which you 
enforce on your fellow-subjects ? Forbid it justice ! I am 
sure, were the noble lords as well acqui^inted as I am, with 
but half the difficulties and delays occasioned in the courts 
of justice, under pretence of privilege, they would not, nay, 
they could not, oppose this bill. 

6 I have waited with patience to hear what arguments 
might be urged against the bill ; but I have waited-in vain : 
the tnjth is, there is no argument that can weigh against it. 
The justice and expediency of the hill are such as render it 
self-evident. It is a proposition of that nature, which can 
neither be weakened by argument, nor entangled with 
sophistry. Much, indeed, has been said by some noble lords^ 
on the wisdom of our ancestors, and how differently they 
thought from us. They not only decreed, that privilege 
should prevent all civil suits from proceeding during the sit- 
ting of parliament, hut likewise granted protection to the 
very servants of members. I shall say nothing on the wis- 
dom of our ancestors; it might perhaps appear invidioiw: 
i/iat IS not necessary in the present case. 
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' 7 I shall only say, liiat the noble lorJs wlio flatter thcra- 
sel res with the weijjht of that rellcction, should remember, 
tha t as circumstances alter, thiuivs themselves should aker* 
Fo rmerly, it was not so farfhionoble eitber for masters, orser- 
van its, to run in debt, as it is at present. Fonnerly, we were 
not that great commercial nalior. we are at present ; nor for- 
mei riy were merchants and manufacturers members of parlia- 
mei it as at present. The case is no\\»very different ; both 
mer ichants and manufacturers are, with great propriety, elect- 
ed r nembers of the lower house. 

8 Commerce having thus got into the legislative body ol 
the kingdom, privilege must be done away. We all know 
tha' I the very soul and essence of trade are regular payments ; 
am 1 sad experience teaches us, that tbere are men, who will 
not make their regular payments, witliout the compulsive 
pO'wer of the law. The law, then, ought to be equally opea 
to all. Any exemption to particular men, or particular ranks 
of men, is, in a free and commercial cuuntiy, a solecism of 
the- grossest nature. 

! 9 But I shall not trouble your lordships with arguments for 
tha t which is sufHciently evident without any. I shall only 
say a few words to some noble loixis, who foresee much in- 
convenience, from the persons of their servants being liable 
to lie arrested. One noble lord observes, that the coachman 
of ai peer may be arrested, while he is driving his master to 
the House, and that, consequently, he will not be able to at- 
tend to his duty in parliament. If this were actually to hap- 
pen , there are so many methods by which the member might 
still get U, /he House, that I can hardly thmk the noble lord i» 
sen ous in his objection. 

1 Another noble peer said, that, by this bill, one might 
lose 3 his most valuable and honest servants. This I hold to 
be a contradiction in terms : for he can neither be a valuable 
serVant, nor an honest man, who gets into debt which he is 
neither able nor willing to pay, till compelled by the law. Jf 
my servant, by unforeseen accidents, has got into debt, and I 
still wish to retain him, I certainly would pay the demand. 
But upon no principle of liberal legislation whatever, can my 
serv:ant have a title to set his creditors at defiance, while, for 
fort^ f shillings only, the honest tradesman may be torn froa: 
his f family, and locked up in a gaol. It is monstrous injustice ! 
I fir liter myself, however, the iletermination of this day will 
ent'irely put an end to all these partial proceedings for the fu- 
tur e, by passing into a law the bill now under your lordships^ 
consideration. 

h 
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111 now come to speak upon what, indeed, I would have 
gladly avoided, had I not heen particularly pointed at, foi tnc 
part I have taken in this bill. It has been said, by a noble 
lord on my left hand, that I likewise am mnning the race ol 
popularity. If the noble lord means by pojjularity, tliat ap-^ 
plause bestowed by afler ages on good and virtuous actions, 
i have long been struggling in that race : to what purpose^ 
all-trying time can sAone determine. 

12 But if the noble lord means that mushroom popularity^ 
which is raised without merit, and lost without a crime, he i& 
much mistaken in his opinion. I dety the noble lord to point 
out a single action of my life, in which the popularity of the 
Umes ever had the smallest influence on my determinations 
I thank God I have a moi« permanent and steady rule for my 
conduct — ^the diccates of my own breast. 

13 Those who hive foregone that pleasing adviser, and 
given up their mind to be the slave of every popular impulse, 
1 sincerely pity : I pity them still mere, if their vanity lead» 
them to mistake the shouts of a mob for the trumpet of fame* 
Experience might inform them, that many, who have been 
■saluted with the huzzas of a crowd one day, have received 
their execrations the next ; and many, who, by the populari- 
ty of their times, hav^ been held up as spotless patriots, have, 
nevertheless, appeared upon the historian's page, when truth 
has triumphed over delusion, the assassins of liberty. 

14 Why then the noble lord can think I am ambitious of 
present popularity, that echo of folly, and shadow of renown, 
I am at a loss to determine. Besides, I do not know that the 
bill now before your lordships will he popular : it depends 
much upon the caprice of the day. It may not be popular to 
compel people to pay their debts; and, in that case, the pre- 
sent must be a very unpopular bill. 

16 It may not be popular either to take away any of the pri- 
vileges of parliament ; for I very well rememVier, and many 
«f your lordships may remember, that, not long ago, the po- 
pular cry was for the extension of privilege ; and so far did 
they carry it at that time, that it was said, the privilege pro- 
tected members even in criminal actions ; nay, such was the 
power of popular prejudices over weak minds, that the veiy 
decisions of some ot the courts were tinctured with that doc- 
trine. It was undoubtedly an abominable doctrine. I thought 
80 then, and I think so still : but, nevertheless, it was a popu- 
lar doctrine, and came imniediately from those who are called 
the friends of liberty ; how deservedly, time will show. 

26 Tr*e liberty, m my opuiion, can only exist when juar 
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tice is equally administered to all ; to the king and to the beg- 
gar. Where is tlie justice then, or where is the law, that pro- 
tects a mernher of parliament, more than any other man, from 
the punishment due to his crimes 1 The laws of this country 
allow of no place, nor any employment, to be a sanctuary for 
•crimes ; and where I have the honour to sit as judge, neither 
jpoyal favour, nor popular applause, shall protect the guilty. 

17 i have now only to beg pardon for having employed so 
viuch of your lordships' time ; and I am sorry a bill, fraught 
with so many good consequences, has not met with an abler 
iidvocate : but I doubt not your lordships' determination will 
convince the world, that a bill, calculated to contribute so 
much to the equal distribution of justice as the present, re- 
ifuired with your lordships but very little support. 

SECTION V. 

,Bn Address, to Young Persons 

1 INTEND, in this address, to show you the importance of 
beginning early to give serious attention to your conduct. As 
-Aoon as you are capable of reflection, you must perceive that 
<there is a right and a wrong in human actions. You see, that 
itose who are born with the same adva icages of fortune, art 
not all equally prosperous in the course of life. While somt 
-of them, by wise and steady conduct, attain distinction in the 
world, and pass their days with comfort and honour ; others, of 
'4he same rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, forfeit the ad- 
"vantages of their birth ; involve themselves in much misery ; and 
^,nd in being a disgrace to their fnends, and a burden on society. 

2 Early, then, may you learn, that it is not on the external 
condition in which you find yourselves placed, but on the part 
which ydU are to act, that your welfare or unhappiness, your 
honour or infamy, depends. Now, when beginning to act that 
part, what can be of greater moment than to regulate your 
rplan of conduct with the most serious attention, before you 
have yet committed any fatal or irretrievable errors 1 

3 If, instead of exerting reflection for this valuable purpose, 
you deliver yourselves up, at so critical t time, to sloth and 
> pleasures ; if you refuse to listen to any counsellor but hu- 
mour, or to attend to any pur:^uit except that of amusement; If 
Tou allow yourselves to float loose and careless on the tide of 
'life, ready to receive any direction which the current of 
fashion may chance to give you ; what can you expect to follow 

ifrom such beglnmngs I 

4 While so many around you are undergoing the sad con 
^lequences of a like iiidiscretion, for what reasovi. ^\sa5\,'^^'^^=** 
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eonsequences extend to you ? Shall you attain success witho^ at 
that preparation, and escape dangers witliout that precautioi i» 
which are required of others ? Siiall happiness grow up toyoi u^ 
of its o\Tn accord, and solicit your acceptance, when, to tl le 
rest of mankind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, and the a c- 
quisition of labour and care ? 

6 Deceive not yourselves with those arrogant hopes. Whi it- 
ever be your rank. Providence will not, for your sake, rever se 
its established order. The Author of your being hath enjoiw ^d 
you to " take heed to your ways ; to ponder the paths of yoi jr 
ieet ; to remember your Creator in the days of your youth.' ' 

6 He hath decreed, that they only ** who seek after wisdonc > 
shall find it; that fools shall be afflicted, because of their trans - 
gressions; and that whoever refuseth instruction, shall destro y 
his own soul." By listening to these admonitions, and ten i- 
pering the vivacity of youth with a proper mixture of serioi is 
thought, you may ensure cheerfulness for the rest of life ; b jt 
by delivering yourselves up at present to giddiness and levit y> 
you Jay the foundation of lasting heaviness of heart. 

7 When you look forward to those plans of life, which eitb sr 
your circumstances have suggested, or your friends have pr o- 
posed, you will not hesitate to acknowledge, that in order to- 
pursue them with advantage, some previous discipline is n ;• 
quislte. Be assured, that whatever is to be your professioi v 
no education is more necessary to your success, than the ac - 
quirement of virtuous dispositions and habits. Thisis theuni - 
versal preparation for every character, and every station in life - 

8 Bad as the world is, respect is ahvays paid to virtue. Ii i 
the usual course of human aHaii^, it will be found, that a plait i 
understanding, joined with acknowledged worth, contributes > 
more to prosperity, than the brightest parts without probity oi 
honour. Whether science or busine=js, or public life, beyoiii 
aim, virtue still enters for a principal stiare, into all tliosc •■ 
great departments of society. It is connected with eminenci i 
in every liberal art ; with reputation, in every branch of fail ' 
and useful business ; with distmction, in every public station.. 

9 The vigour which it gives the mind, and the weight which i 
it adds to character; thegeneroussentirnents which it breathes ; 
the undaunted spirit which it inspires ; the ardour of diligence '■■ 
which it quickens; the freedom whirli it procures from per. - 
nicious and dishonourable avocations; are the foundations of 
all that is highly honourable, or ^leatly successful among men.. 

10 Whatever ornamcMtal or engaging endowments you noM " 
possess, virtue is a necessary requisite, in order to their shin* • 
in^ with proper lustre. Feeble are the atti^actions of the fai(> \ 
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est form, if it be suspected that nothing within corresponds to 
the pleasing appearance without. Short are the triumphs of 
i\it, when it is supposed to be the vehicle of malice. 

1 1 By whatever means you may at first attract the atten- 
tion, you can hold the esteem, and secure the hearts of others, 
only by amiable dispositions, and tlie accomplishments of the 
mind. These are the qualities whose influeiice will last-, 
when the lustre of all that once sparkled and dazzled has 
passed away. 

12 Let not then the season of youth be barren of improve- 
ments, so essential to your future felicity and honour. Now 
is tlie seed-time of life ; and according to <* what you sowy 
you shall reap." Your character is now, under Divine As* 
sistance, of your own forming ; your fate is in some measure, 
put into your own hands. 

13 If our nature is as yet pliant and soft. Habits have not 
established their dominion. Prejudices have not pre-occupied 
your understanding. The world has not had time to contract 
and debase your affections. A 11 your powers are more vigorous, 
disembarrassed, and free, than they will be at any future period. 

14 Whatever impulse you now give to your desires and 
passions, the direction is likely to continue. It will form the 
channel in which your life is to run ; nay, it may determine 
its everlasting issue. Consider then the employment of this 
important period, as the highest trut t which shall ever be com- 
mitted to you ; as in a great measure, decisive of your happi 
ness, in time, and in eternity. 

15 As in the succession of the seasons, each, by the inva- 
riable laws of nature, affects the productions of what is next in 
course ; so, in human life, every period of our age, according 
«s it is well or ill spent, influences the happiness of that which 
is to follow. Virtuous youth gradually brings forward ac- 
complished and flourishing manhood ; and such manhood^ 
passes of itself, without uneasiness, into respectable and trau- 
quil old age. 

16 But when nature is turned out of its regular course* 
disorder takes place in the mon^l, just as in tlie vegetable 
world. If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there 
will be no beauty, and in autunm, no fruit : so, if youth he 
trifled away without improvement, manhood will probably be 
contemptible, and old age mli^erdble. If the beginnings of life 
Iiave been " vanity," its latter end can scarcely be any other 
than ** vexation of spirit." 

17 I shall finish this address, with calling your attention to 
that dependence on the blessing of He;)x«ii^yi\\\Oei-|" "" 

L 2 
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jour endeavours after improvement, you ought continuallj to 
preserve. It is too c minon witli the young, even when they 
resolve to tread the path of* virtue and honour, to set out with 
presumptuous conlidence in thcmselvos. 

19 Trusting to their own abilities for carrying them suc- 
cessfully through life, they are careless of applying to God, 
or of deriving an}' assistance for what they are apt to reckoa 
the gloomy discipline of religion Alas ! how little do they 
know the dangers which await them ? neither human wisdonk, 
nor human virtue, unsupported by religion, is equal to the 
trying situations which often occur in life. 

20 By tlie shock of temptation, how frequently have the 
most virtuous intentions been overthrown ? Under the pres- 
sure of disaster, how often has the greatest constancy sunk T 
** Ever}' good, and every perfect gift, is from above." Wis 
dom and \'irtue, as well as ** riches and honour, come from 
God." Destitute of his favour, yojji are in no better situa- 
tion, with all your boasted abilities, than orphans left to wan- 
der in a trackless desert, without any guide to conduct them, 
or any shelter to cover them from the gathering storm. 

21 Correct, then, this ill-founded arrogance. Expect not, 
that your happiness can be independent of iiim who made you. 
By faith and repentance, apply to the Redeemer of the 
world. By piety and prayer seek the protection of the God 
of heaven. I conclude with tlie solemn words, in which h 
great prince delivered his dying charge to his son ; words, 
which every young person ought to consider as addressed to 
ittmself, and to engrave deeply on his heart : — 

22 " Solomon, my son, know thou the G od of thy fathers ; 
and serve him with a perfect heart, and with a willing mind. . 
For the Lord searclieth all hearts, and understandeth all the 
imaginations of the thoughts. If thou seek him, he wii« oe 
ionid of thee ; but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee ofi 
forJBver." blur. 

CHAPTER IX. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

Earthquake at Calabria, in the year 1633. 

Aii account cf this dreadful earthquake is given hy the Cd 
lebrated father Kircher. It happened while he was on um 
§oumej to visit Mount iEtna, ^nd the rest of the wonders 
that lie towards the south of Italy. \v\tcV\w \s eoiDL^vd^x^d^XjEV 
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scholars, as one of the greatest prodigies of learning. "Having 
hired a boat, in company with four more, (tu*o friars of the 
order of St. Francis, a/id Uvo seculai's,) we launciied from the 
harbour of Messina, la Siciiy ; anH arrived, the same day, 
at the promontory of Pelorus. Our destination was for the 
city of Euphaemia, in Calabria, where we had some business 
to transact, and where we designed to tarry for some time, 

2 " However, Providence seemed willing to cross cur de- 
sign ; for we were obliged to continue three days at Pelorus, 
on account of the weather ; and though we often put out to 
sea, yet were as often driven back. At length, wearied with 
the delay, we resolved to prosecute our voyage ; and, although 
ihe sea seemed more than usually agitated, we ventured forward. 

3 " The gulf of Chary bdis, which we approached, seemed 
whirled round in such a manner, as to form a vast hollow, 
vergmg to a pomt in the centre. Proceeding onward, and 
turning my eyes to ^tna, I saw it cast forth large volumes of 
smoke, of mountainous sizes, which entirely covered the isl- 
and, and blotted out the very shores from my view. This, 
together with the dreadful noise, and the sulphurous stench 
which was strongly perceived, filled me with apprehensionf ^ 
that some more dreadful calamity was impending. 

4 " The sea itself seemed to wear a very unusual appear 
ance : they who have seen a lake in a xjoleai shower of rain^ 
covered all over with bubbles, will conceive some idea of its 
agitations. .My surprise was still increased, by the calmness 
and serenity of the weather; not a breeze, not a cloud, which 
might be supposed to put all natui^ thus into motion. I there- 
fore warned my companions, that an earthquake was approach- 
ing; and, afler some tune, making for the shore with all 
possible diligence, we landed at Tropae, happy and thankful 
for having escaped the threatening dangers of the sea. 

5 "But our triumphs at land were of short duration ; for 
we had scarcely aiTived at the Jesuits' College, in that city, 
when our ears were stunned with a horrid sound, resembling 
that of an infinite number of chariots, driven fiercely fon^'ard; 
Che wheels rattling, and the thongs cracking. Soon aAer this, 
a most dreadful earthquake ensued; the whole tract upon which 
we stood seemed to vibrate, as if we were in the scale of a ba- 
lance that continued wavering. This motion, however, soon 
grew more violent ; and being no longer able to keep my legs, 
I was thrown prostrate upon the ground. In the mean time, 
the universal ruin round me redoubled my amazement. 

6 "The crash of falling houses, the tottering of towers, and 
tlic'groans of tlie dying, all contnWl^d lo t««» \xvi \««v!t 
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mnd despair. On every side of me, I saw nothing but a scene 
of ruin; and danger threatening wherever I should fly. I re- 
commended myself to God, as my last great refuge. 

7 " At that iiour, how vain was every sublunary happi- 
ness ! Wealth, honour, empire, wisdomi, all mere useless 
sounds, and as empty as the hubbies of the deep! Just stand- 
ing on the threshold of eternity, nothlnghutGod was my plea* 
sure; and the nearer I approached, I only loved him the more. 

8 "After some tin\e, however, finding that 1 remained un- 
hurt, amidst the general concussion, I resolved to venture for 
safety ; and running as fast as I could, I i;pached the shore, 
but aim«*st terrified out of my reason. I did not search long 
here, till I found the boat in which I had landed, and my 
companions also, whose terrors were even greater than mine. 
Our meeting was not of that kind, where every one ia desirous 
cf telling his own happy escape ; it was all silence, and a 
gloomy dread of impending terrors. 

^ ** Leaving this seat of desolation, we prosecuted our voy- 
age along the coast; and the next day came to Rochetta, 
where we landed, although the earth still continued in violent 
agitations. But we had scarcely arrived at our inn, when we 
were once more obliged to return to the boat ; and, in about 
half an hour, we saw the greater part of the town, and the 
inn at which we had put up, dashed to the ground, and bury- 
ing the mhabitants beneath the ruins. 

10 " In this manner, proceeding onward in our little ves- 
sel, finding ro safety at land, and yet, from the smallness ot 
our boat, having but a very dangerous continuance at sea, we 
at length landed at Lopizium, a castle midway between Tro- 
psea and Euphaemia, die city to which, as I said before, we 
were bound. Here, wherever I turned my eyes, nothing 
but scenes of ruin and horror appeared ; towns and castles 
levelled to the ground : Stromboli, though at sixty miles dis- 
tance, belching forth flames in an unusual manner, and ^vith 
a noise which I could distinctly hear. 

11 " But my attention was quickly turned from more re- 
mote, to contiguous danger.. The rumbling sound of an ap- * 
preaching earthquake, which we by this time were grown 
acquainted with, alarmed us for the consequences ; it every 
moment seemed to ^row louder, a)«d to approach nearer. 
The place on which we stood now began to shake most dread- 
fully : so that being unable to stard, my companions and I 
caught hold of whatever shrub grew next to us, and supported 

<nirselves in that manner. 
12 '^ After sortie time, lb\» \\o\etvl ^woii^sm ceasing^ w< . 



again stood up, in order to prosecute our voj'age to Euphae- 
mia, which lay within sight. In the mean time, while we 
were preparing for this purpose, I turned my eyes towards the 
city, but could see only a frightful dark cloud, that seemed to 
rest upon the place. This the more surprised us, as the 
weather was so very senene. 

13 ** We waited, therefore, till the cloud had passed away : 
Xhen turning to look for the city, it was totally sunk. Won- 
derful to tell ! nothing but a dismal and putrid lake was seen 
where it stood. We looked about to find some one that could 
tell us of its sad catastrophe, but could see no person. All was 
become a melancholy solitude ; a ccene of hideous desolation. 

14 ** Thus proceeding pensively along, in quest of some 
human being tliat couid give us a little information, we at 
length saw a boy sitting by the shore, and appearing stupified 
with terror. Of him, therefore, we enquired concerning the 
fate of the city ; but he could not be prevailed on to give us 
an answer. 

15 " We entreated him, with every expression of tender- 
ness and pity, to tell us ; but his senses were quite wrapt up 
in the contemplation of the danger he had escaped. We offer- 
ed him some victuals, but he seemed to loath the sight We 
stilL persisted in our offices of kindness ; but he only pointed 
to the place of the city, like one out of his senses; and then, 
running up into the woods, was never heard of after. Such 
was the fate of the city of Euphaemia. 

16 " As we continued our melancholy course along the 
shore, the whole coast, for the space of two hundred mileS| 
presented nothing but the remains of cities ; and men scatter- 
ed, without a habitation, over the fields. Proceeding thus 
along, we at length ended our distressful voyage by arriving at 
Naples, afler having escaped a thoucand dangers both at sea 
and land." goldsmith 

SECTION II. 
Salter from Pliny to G^eminus. 

DO we not sometimes observe a sort of people, who, though 
^ey are themselves under the abject dominion of every vice, 
snow a kind of malicious resentment against the errors of 
others, arid are most severe upon those whom they most re- 
semble ? yet, surely a lenity of disposition, even in persons 
who have the least occasio:! for clemency themselves, is of all 
viriue*» the most becoininj^. 

2 The highest of all characters, in my estimation, is bis, 
who is as reu<ly to pardon the errors of mar*kind, as if he were 
fvejpy day guil'O' ^^' some himself ; and, at the same time, ^ 
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cautious of committing a fault, ais if he never forgave one. It 
is a rule, then, which we should, upon all occasions, both 
private and public, most religiously observe : '* to be inexo- 
rable to our own failings, while we treat those of the rest of 
the world with tenderness ; not excepting even such as forgire 
none but themselves." 

8 I shall, perhaps^ be asked, who it is that has given occt 
mon to these reflections. Know then that a certain person 
lately — but of that when we meet — though, upon second 
thoughts, not even then; lest, whilst I condemn and expose 
fais conduct, I shall act counter to that maxim 1 particularly 
recommend. Whoever, therefore, and whatever he is, shall 
remain in silence : for though there may be some use, per- 
haps, in setting a mark upon the man, for the sake of exam- 
ple, there will be more, however, in sparing him for the sake 
of humanity. Fai*ewell. melmoth's flint. . 

SECTION in. 

Letter from Flint to M arcellinu^ on the death of an amiable 

yovng Woman, 

1 WRITE this under the utmost oppression of sorrow : the 
youngest daughter of my friend Fundanus, is dead ! Never, 
surely, was there a more agreeable, and more amiable young 
person ; or one who Letter deserved to have enjoyed a long, I 
had almost said, an immortal life ! She had all the wisdom of 
age, and discretion of a matron, joined with youthful sweet- 
ness and virgin modesty. 

2 With what an engaging fondness did she behave to her 
father! How kindly and respectfully receive bis fnends ! How 
affectionately treat all those who, in their respective oiSices, 
bad the care and education of her! She employed much of her 
time in reading, in which she discovered great strength of 
judgment ; she indulged herself in few diversions, and those 
with much caution. With what forbearance, with what pa- 
tience, with what courage did she endure her last illness ! 

3 She complied with all the directions of her phynicians , 
she encouraged her sister, and her father ; and, when all her 
strength of body was exhausted, supported herself by the sin- 
gle vigour of her mind. That indeed, continued, even to bei 
last moments, unbroken by the pain of a long illness, or the 
tenors of approachhig death ; and it is a reflection which 
maketf the loss of her so much the more to be lamented. A 
loss infinitely severe! an<l more severe by the particular cou 
juncture m wliich it happened ♦ 

4 She -wf as contracted to a most worthy youth; the v«J 
Jing dBj was fixed, and we were all invited. Howsaad 
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change, from the highest joy to the deepest sorrow ! How 
shall I express the wound that pierced my heart, when I heard 
Fundanus hintself, (as grief is ever finding out circumstances 
lo aggravate its afflictions,) ordering the money he had de* 
figned to lay out upon clothes and jewels for her marriage, to 
be employed in myrrh and spices for her funeral ! 

5 He is a man of great learning and good sense, who has 
applied himself, from his earliest youth, to the nohlest and 
most elevated studies : but all the maxims of fortitude which 
he has received from books, or advanced himself, he now ab 
Bolutely rejects ; and every other virtue of his heart gives place 
to all a parent's tenderness. We shall excuse, we shall even 
approve his son o ws when we consider what iie has lost. He 
baa lost a daughter, who resembled him in his manners, as 
w^ as his person ; and exactly copied out all her father. 

6 If his friend Maixellinus shall think proper to write to 
him, upon the subject of so reasonable a grief, let me remind 
him not to use the rougher arguments of consolation^ and 
such as seem to carry a sort of reproof with them; but those 
of Jdnd and sympathizing humanity. 

7 Time will render him moi e open to the dictates of reason: 
for as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand of the sur- 
geon, but by degrees submits to, and even requires the means 
of its cure ; so a mind, under the first impressions of a mis- 
fbrtane, shuns and rejects all argijiments of consolation ; but at 
length, if applied with tenderness, calmly and willingly ao 
quiesces in diem. Farewell. Melmoth's Pliny 

SECTION IV. 
On Discretioih. 

I HAYE often thought, if the minds of men were laid open, 
we should see but little difference between that of a wise man, 
and that of a fooU There are infinite reveries, numberless 
extravagances, and a succession of vanities, which pass 
through both. The great diiference is, that the first knows 
how to pick and cull his thoughts for conversation, by sup- 
pressing some, and communicating others ; whereas the other 
lets them all indifierently fly out in words. This so.t of dis- 
cretion, however, has no place in private conversation between 
intimate friends. On such occasions, the wisest men very 
often talk like the weakest ; for, indeed, talking with a friend 
is nothing else than thinking almid. 

^ Tully has therefore very justly exposed a precept, de- 
livered by some ancient writers. That a man should live with 
lA» enemy in suth a manner, as might leave him room to be- 
come his friend ; and with his friend in sucla ^ xnaxokSc^^'^^X 
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he became his enemy, it should not be in Lis power to hurt 
him. The first part of this nile, which regards our liehaviour 
towards an enemr, is iiuleod very reuS'.,Miahle, as w<dl as vcrv 
prudential ; but the latter part of it, which regards our be- 
haviour towards a friend, savours more (;f cuiiiiing than of dis- 
cretion; and would cut a man of! from the greatest pleasu res ot 
life, which are the freedomsof conversation with a bosom friend. 
Besides that, when a friend is turned into an enemy, the world 
is just enough to accuse the periidiousnes^ of the friend, rather 
than the indiscretion of the person who confided in him. 

3 Discretion does not only sliow itself in words, but in all 
the circumstances of action; and is like an under-agent of Pro- 
vidence, to guide and directus in the ordinary concerns of life. 
There are many more shining qualities in the mind of man, 
but the/e is none so useful as discretion. It is this, indeed, 
which gives a value to all the rest ; which sets them at work in 
their proper times and places ; and turns them to the advan- 
tage of the person who is possessed of tbem. Without it, 
learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence ; virtue itself looks 
like weakness ; the best parts only qualify a man to be more 
sprightly in errors, and active tc his own prejudice. 

4 Discretion does not only make a man the master of his 
own parts, but of other men's. The discreet man finds out the 
talents of those he converses with, and knows how to apply 
them to proper uses. Accordingly, if we look into particular 
communities and divisions of men, we may observe, that it is 
the discreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, 
who guides the conversation, and gives measures to society 
A man with great talents, but void of discretion, is like Poly- 
phemus in the fable, strong and blind ; endued with an irre- 
sistible force, which, for want of sight, is of no use to him. 

5 Though a man has all other perfections, yet if he wants 
discretion, he will be of no great consequence in the world ; 
on the contrary, if he has this single talent in perfection, and 
bu<^ a common share of others, he may do what he pleases in 
his particular station of life. 

6 At the same time that I think discretion the most useful 
talent a man can be master of, I look upon cunning to be the 
accomplishment of Utile, mean, ungenerous minds. Discre- 
tion points out the noblest ends to us, and pui^sues the most 
proper and laudable methods of attaining them : cunning has 
only private, selfish auns, and sticks at nothing which may 
tomKe mem succeed. 

"^ Discretion has large and extended views ; and, like a 
rsft-'Ar/std ere, commands a whole horizon : cunning is a 
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kind of short-sightedness, that discovers the minutest objects 
which are near at hand, but is not able to discern things at a 
distance. Discretion, the more it is discovered, gives a greater 
authority to tlie person who possesses it : cunning, when it iff 
once detected, loses its force, and makes a man incapable of 
bringing about even those events which he might have done^ 
had he passed only for a plain man. 

8 Discretion is the perfection of reason ; and a guide to us 
ID all the duties of life ; cunning is a kind of instinct, that only ' 
Jooks out after our immediate interest and welfare. Discre- 
tion 18 only found in men of strong sense and good understand- 
ings : cunning is oflen to be met with in brutes tliemselves ; 
suid m persons who are but the fewest removes from them. 
In short, cunning is only the mimic of discretion ; and it may 
pass on weak men, in the same manner as vivacity is often 
mistaken for wit, and gravity for wisdom. 
• 9 The cast of mhid which is natural to a discreet man, 
makes him look forward into futurity, and consider what will 
be his condition millions of age? hence, as well as what it iis 
at present. He knows that the misery or happiness which is 
reserved for him in anotlier world, loses nothing of its reality 
by being placed at a greater distance from him. The objects 
do not appear little to him because they are remote. He con- 
siders, that those pleasures and pains which lie hid in eternity^ 
approach nearer to him every moment; and will be present with 
him withtheirfuU weight and measure, as much as those pains 
and pleasures which he feels at this very instant. For this rea- 
son, he is careful to secure to himself that which is the [iroper 
happiness of his nature, and the ultimate design of his being. 

10 He carries his tlioughts to the end of every action ; and 
considers the most distant, as well as the most immediate ef- 
fects of it. He supei^edes every little prospect of gain and 
advantage which offers itself here, if he does not find it con- 
sbtent with his views of an hereafter. In a word, his hopes 
are full of immortality ; his schemes are large and glorious ; 
and his conduct suitable to one that knows his true interest^ 
and how to pursue it by proper methods. addison 

SECTION V. 

On the government of our Thoughts. 

A MULTITUDE of cases occur, in which we are no less 
accountable for what we think, than for what we do. As, first, 
when the introduction of any train of thoughts depends upon 
ourselves, and is our voluntary act, by turning our attention 
towards such objects/ awakening such passioBS) ot «i^:^^t>%^>^ 

M 
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such employments, as we know must give a peculiar deter* 
inination to our thoughts. Next, when thoughts, by what* 
ever accidents they may have been originally suggested, are 
indulged with deliljeration and complacency. 

2 Though the mind has heen passive in their reception, 
and, therefore, free from blame ; yet, if it be active in their 
continuance, the guilt becomes its own. They may have in- 
truded at first, like^nbidden guests ; but if, when entered, 
they are made welcome^ and kindly entertained, the case is 
the same as if they had been invited from the beginning. 

3 If we are thus accountable to God for thoughts, either 
voluntarily introduced or deliberately indulged, we are no 
less so, in the last place, tor those which Bnd admittance into 
our hearts from supine negligence, from total relaxation ot 
attention, from allowing our imagination to rove with entire li- 
cense, like the eyes of the fool, towards the end of the earth. 

4 Our minds are, in this case, thrown open to folly and 
vanity. They aie j)rostituted to every evil thing which 
pleases to take' possession. The consequences must all be 
charged to our account ; and in vain we plead excuse from 
human infirmity. Hence it appears, that the great object at 
which we are to aim in governing our thoughts, is, to take tlie 
most effectual measures for preventing the introduction of 
such as are sinful ; and for liastening their expulsion, if they 
shall have introduced theniselves without consent of the will, 

5 Cut when we descend into our breasts, and examine 
how far we have studied to keep this object in view, who can 
telL " how oft he hath olfendt d ?" In no article of religion or 
morals are men more culpably remiss, than in the unrestrain- 
ed indulgence they give to fancy ; and that, tof>, for the most 
part, without remorse. Since the time that reason began to ex- 
ert4ier powers, thought, during our wakini*- hours, has been ac- 
tive in every breast, ^vithout a moment's suspension or pause. 

6 The current of ideas has been always flowing. The 
wheels of the spiritual engine have circulated witb perpetual 
motion. Let me ask, what has been the fruit of this inces- 
sant activity, with the greater part of mankind ? Of the in- 
numerable hours that have been employed in thought, how 
few arc marked with any permanent or useful effect 1 How 
many have either passed away in idle dreams ; or have been 
abandoned to anxious discontented musings, to unsocial and 
malignant passions, or to irregular and criminal desires ? 

7 Had I power to lay open that store-house of iniquity, vehich 
the hearts of too many conceal ; could I draw out and read 

ilie/n a list of all the imaginations they have devbcd,aud all tbt 
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passions they have indulged in secret ; what a picture of men 
should I present to themselves ! What crimes would they ap- 
pear to have perpetrated in secrecy, which, to their most in- 
timate companions, they durst not reveal ! 

S Even when men imagine theii thoughts to he innocently 
employed, they too commonly suffer tliem to run out into ex- 
travagant imaginations, and chimerical plans of what they 
would wish to attain, or choose to be, if tney could frame the 
course of tilings according to their desire. Though such em- 
ployments of fancy come not under the same description with 
those which are plainly criminal, yet wholly unblamable they 
seldom are. Besides the waste of time which they occasion, 
and the misapplication which they indicate of those intellectual 
powers that were given to us for much nobler purposes, such 
romantic speculations lead us always into the neighbourhood 
of forbidden regions. 

9 They place us on dangerous ground. They are for the 
most part conr^.ected with some one bad passion ; and they al- 
ways nourish a giddy and frivolous kim of thought. They un- 
fit the mind for applying with vigour to rational pursuits, or 
for acquiescing in sober plans of conduct. From that ideal 
world in which it allows itself to dwell, it returns to the com- 
merce of men, unbent and relaxed, sickly and tainted, averse 
to discharging the duties, and sometimes disqualified even for 
relishing we pleasures, of ordinary life. 

SECTION VI. 

/On the evils which flow from unrestrained Passions. 
WHEN man revolted from his Maker, his passions rebelled 
against himself ; and from being originally the ministers of 
reason, have become the tyrants of the soul. Hence, in 
treating of this sul>ject, two things may be assumed as princi- 
ples : first, that through the present weakness of the under- 
standing, our passioris are often directed towards improper 
objects ; and* next, that even when* their direction is just, and 
their objects are innocent, they perpetually tend to run into 
excess ; they always hurry us towards their gratification, with 
a blind and d%ngerous inipetuosity. On these two points, 
(hen, turns the whole government of our passions : urst, to 
ascertain the proper ohjedls of their p'lrsuit ; and next, to 
restrain them in that pursuit, when they would carry us be* 
yond tlie bounds of reason. . 

2 If there is any passion which intrudes itself unsea^nably 
into our mind, which darkens and troubles our judgment, or 
habitually discomposes our temper ; which u\v&\& \» l«t \pc<i-» 
perly dischargingf the duties, or discfiaWfvea \» lot ^^«^>i^ 
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cnjojing the comforts of life, we may certainlf conclade it to 
have gained a dangerous ascendant. The great object which 
we oii^ht to propose to ourselves is, to acquire a firm and 
steadfast mind, which the infatuation of passion shall not se- 
duce, nor its violence shake ; which, resting on fixed princi- 
ples, shall in the midst of contending emotions, remain free^ 
and master of itself ^ble to listen calmly to the voice of con- 
science, and prepared to obey its dictates without hesitation. 

3 To obtain, if possible, such command of passion, is one 
of the highest attainments of the rational nature. Arguments 
to show its importance crowd upon us from every quarter. 
If there be any fertile source of mischief to human life, it is, 
beyond doubt, the misrule of passion. It if> ^his. which poi- 
sons the enjoyment of individuals, overtur ^ ine order of so- 
ciety, and strews the path of life with so many miseries^ as to 
render it indeed the vale of tears. 

4 All those great scenes of public calamity, which we be- 
hold with astonishment and horror, have originated from the 
source of violent passions. These have overspread the earth 
with bloodshed. These have pointed the assassin's dagger, 
and filled the poisoned bowl. These, in every age, have fur- 
nished too copious materia]? for the orator's pathetic decla- 
mation, and for the poet's tragical song. When fiH)m public 
life we descend to private conduct, though passion operatea 
not there in so wide and destructive a sphere, we shall find its 
influence to be no less baneful. 

6 I need not mention tiie black and fierce passion", such as 
envy, jealousy, and rev^enge, whose efiects are obviously 
noxious, ami whose a^^itations are immediate misery ; but take 
ar*y of the licentious and sensual kind : suppose it to have un- 
limited scope ; trace it throughout its course, and we shall 
find that gradually, as it rises, it taints the soundness, and 
troubles the peace, of his mind over whom it reigns ; that, 
in its progress, it engages him in pursuits which are marked 
cither with danger or with shame : that, in the end, it wastes 
his fortune, destroys his health, or debases his character ; 
and aggravates all the miseries in which it has involved him, 
with the concluding pangs of bitter remorse. Through all 
the stages of this fatal course, how many have heretofore run? 
TYhat multitudes do we daily behold pursuing it, with blind 
and headlong steps 1 blair. 

SECTION VTI. 
On ike proper state of our Temper with respect to one anothet. 
IT 18 evident, in the general, that if we consult either pub- 
JSc fveUkre or private happiness, Christian charity ou^ht tP 
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regalate onr disposition in mutual intercourse. But bw this 
greot principle admits of several diversified appearances, let 
us consider some of tl^ie chief forms under which it ought to 
show itself m the usual tenor of life. 

2 What fii-st presents itself to be recommended, is a 
peaceable temper ; a disposition a^rerse to give offence and 
desirous of cultivating harmony, and amicable intercourse in 
society. 1 his supposes yielding and condescending manners, 
•unwillingness to contend with others about trifles, and, in 
contests that are unavoidable, proper moderation of spirit. 

3 Such a temper is the first principle of self-enjoyment It 
13 the basis of all order and happii^ess among mankind. The 
positive ana co -^tious, the rude and quarrelsome, are the 
bane of society.' iliey seem destined to blast the small share 
of comfort which nature has here allotted to man. But they- 
cannot disturb the peace of others, more than they break their 
own. The hurricane rages first intheir own bosom, before it 
IS let forth upon the world. In the tempests which they raise, 
Shey are always tost ; and frequently it is their lot to perish. 

4 A peaceable temper must be supported by a candid one, 
or a disposition to view the conduct of others with fairness and 
impai^iality. This stands opposed to a jealous and suspicious 
temper which ascribes every action to the worst motive, and 
throws a black shade over e'ery character. If we would be hap- 
py in ourselves, or in our connexions with others, let us guard 
ugainst this malignant spirit. Let us study that charity " which 
thinketh ho evil;" that temper which, without degenerating 
into credulity will dispose us to be just ; and which can allow 
us to observe an error, without imputing it as a crime. Thus 
we shall be kept free from that continual irritation, which 
imaginary injuries raise in a suspicious breast ; and shall walk 
among men as our bretliren, not as our enemies. 

5 But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all that is 
required of a good man. He must cultivate a kind, generous 
and sympathizing temper, which feels for distress, wherever 
ft is beheld ; which entere into the concerns of his friendb 
with ardour ; and to all with whom he has intercourse, is 
gentle, obliging, and humane. How amiable appears such 
a disposition, when contrasted with a malicious or envi- 
ous temper, which wraps itself up in its own nan*ow interest, 
looks with an evil eye on the success of others, and, «rith an 
unnatural satisfaction, feeds on their disappointments or 
miseries ! how little does he know of the true happiness o( 
life, who is a stranger to that intercouree ot |^oo^ omc«» «^ 

M2 
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kind affections, which, by a pleasing charm, attaches men to 

•one another, and circulates joy from heart to heart ! 

6 We are not to imaghie that a benevolent temper finds no 
exercise, unless whenopportutiities offer of [)errorming action! 
of high generosity, or extensive utility. These seldom occur. 
The condition of the greater part of mankind in a good mea- 
sure, precludes them. But, in Uie ordinary round of human 
affairs, many occasions daily present themselves of mitigating 
the vexations which ethers suffer ; of soothing their minds ; 
of aiding their interest ; of promoting their cheerfulness, or 
ease. Such occasions may relate to the smaller incidents of life. 

7 But let us remember, tliat of small incidents the system 
of human life is cHiefly composed. The attentions which re* 
Bpect these, when suj^^irested by real benignity* of temper, are 
oflen more material to the happiness of those around us, than 
actions which carry the appearance of greater dignity and 
splendour. No wise or good man, ought to account any 
rules of behaviour as below his regard which tend to cement 
the great brotherhood of mankind in comfortable union. Par- 
ticularly amidst that familiar intercourse which belongs to 
domestic life, all the virtues of temper find an ample range. 

8 It is vei*y unfortunate, tiiat within that circle, men too 
oflen think themselves at liberty to give unrestrained vent to 
the caprice of passion and humour. Whereas there, on the 
contrary, more than any where else, it concerns them to at- 
tend to the government of their heart ; to check what is 
violent in their tempers, and to soften what is harsh in their 
manners. For there the temper is formed. There the real 
character displays itself. The forms of the world, disguise 
men when abroad. But within his own family, every man is 
known to be what he truly is. 

9 In all our intercourse then with others, particularly in 
that which is closest and most intimate, let us cultivate a 
peaceable, a candid, a gentle and friendly temper. This is 
the temper to which, by repeated Injunctions, our'hoiy religion 
seeks to form us. This was the temper of Christ. This is 
the temper of Heaven. blair. 

SECTION Tni. 

Excellence of the Holy Scriptures, 

IS It bigotry to believe the sublime truths of the Gospel, 

with full assurance of faith ? I glory in such bigotry. I would 

not part with it for a thousand worlds. I congratulate the 

inaD who is possessed of it ; for amidst all the vicissitudes and 

calamities of the present state, tY\^\. \naxv ei{Y^^^^xi\svftidiaustl> 
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bk fund of consolation, of which it is not ip. the power of for 
tune to deprive him. 

2 There is not a book on earth so favourable to all the kind, 
and all the sublime affections ; or so unfriendly to hatred and 
persecution, tb tyranny, to injustice, and every sort of male- 
volence, as the Gospel. It breathes nothing throughout but 
mercy, benevolence, and peace. 

3 Poetry is sublime, when it awakens in the mind any great 
and good affection, as piety, or patriotism. This is one of the 
noblest effects of the art. The Psalms are remarkable, beyond 
all other writings, for their power of inspiring devout emotions. 
But it is not in this respect only, that they are sublime. Of 
the divine nature, they contain the most magnificent descrip- 
tions, that the soul of man can comprehend. The hundred and 
fourth Psalm, in particular, displays the power and goodness of 
Providence, in creating and preserving the world, and the vari- 
ous tribes of animals in it, with such majestic brevity and bean 
ty, as it is vain to look for in any human composition. 

- 4 Such of the doctrines of the Gospel as are level to human 
capacity, appear to be agreeable to the purest truth, and the 
soundest morality. All the. genius and learning of the heathen 
world ; all the penetration of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Aris- 
totle, had never been able to produce such a system of moral 
duty, and so rational an account of Providence and of man, as 
are to be found in the New Testament. Compared, indeed^ 
with this, all other moral and theological wisdom 

** Loses, discountenanc'd, and like folly shows." BEATTIE. 

SECTION IX. 

Refiections occasioned by a review of the BlessingapronouncBd 
by Christ on his Disciples, in his Sermon on the Mount. 

WHAT abundant reason have we to thank God, that thif 
large and instructive discourse of our blessed Redeemer, is so 
particularly recorded by the sacred historian. Let every one 
that " hath ears to hear," attend to it : for surely no man ever 
spi>ke as cur Lord did on this occasion. Let us fix our minds 
in a posture of humble attention, that we may " receive the 
law from his mouth." 

2 He opened it with blessings, repeated and most important 
blessings. But on whom are they pronounced ? and whom are 
we taught to think the happiest of mankind ? The meek ami 
the humble ; the penitent and the merciful ; the peaceful and 
the pure; those that hunger and thirst after righteousness; those 
that labour, but faint not, under persecution! Lon^I how dif- 
ferent are thy maxims from those of tiae daiXAtetLQl^sm^iwjt^ 
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3 They call the ftond happ j ; and admire the gay, the rich, 
the powerful, and the victorious. But let a vain worla take 
is gaudy trifles, and dress npthe foolish creatures that pursae 
them. May our souls share in that happiness which the Son 
of God came to recommend and to procure ! May we obtain 
m«rcy of the Lord ; inay M*e be owned as his children ; enjoy 
his presence ; ai^d inherit his kingdom ! With these enjoy- 
ments, and these hones, we will cheerfully welcome the low- 
est, or the most painful circumstances. 

4 Let us be animated to cultivate those amiable virtues 
which are here recommonde<l to us ; this humility and meek- 
ness; this penitent sense of sin ; this ardent desire afler 
righteousness; tliis compassion and purity ; this peacefulness 
and fortitude of soul ; and, in a word, this universal goodness 
which becomes us, as we sustjxin tlie character of " the salt 
of the earth," and ** the li^ht of the world." 

6 Is there not reason to lament, that we answer the charac- 
ter no better? Is there not reason to exclaim with a good 
man in former times : " Blessed Lord ! either these are not 
thy words, or we are not Clu'istians !" Oh, season our hearts 
more effectually with thy grace! Pour fortli that divine oil on 
our lamps ! Then shall the flume brighten ; then shall the 
ancient honours of thy religion be revived ; and multitudes be 
awakened and anin:ated, by the lustre of it, " to glorify our 
Father in heaven." dodoridge. 

SECTIOX X. 
Schemes of Life often iltusoi^, 

OMAR, the son of Massan, ^.ad passed seventy-five years in 
honour and prosperity. The favour of three successive califf 
had filled his house with gold aiid silver ; and whenever he ap- 
peared, the benedictions of the people proclaimed his passage. 

2 Terrestrial hippiness is of short continuance. The 
brightness of the flame is wasting its fuel ; the fragrant flower 
is passing away in its own odours. The vigour of Omar be- 
gan to fail ; the curls of beauty fell from his head ; strength 
departed from his hands ; and agility from his feet. He gave 
back to the calif the keys of trust, and the seals of secrecy ; 
and sought no other pleasure for the remains of life, than the 
converse of the wise, and the gratitude of the good. 

3 The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. Ilis cham- 
ber was filled by visitants, eager to catch the dictates of expe- 
rience, and officious to pay the tribute of admiration. Caled, 
thesonof the viceroy of Et^^ypt, entered everyday early, and re- 
tired hte, lie was beautiful and eloquent: Omar admired hij% 

urk,and loved his docility. " TeWtne^^ ti^VdCsa-^-J " *»- - r- 
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whose voice nations have listened, and whose wisdom k 
known to the extremities of Asia, tell me how I may resemble 
Omar the prudent The arts by which thou hast gained 
power and preserved it, are to thee no longer necessary or 
useful ; impart to me the secret of thy conduct, and teach me 
the plan upon which thy wisdom has built thy fortune." 

4 "Young man," said Omar, "it is of little use to form plane 
of life. When I took my first survey of the world, in my twen- 
tieth year, having considered the variousconditionsof mankind, 
in the hour of solitude I said thus to myself, leaning against a 
cedar, which spread its branches over my head : '" Seventy 
years are allowed to man ; I have yet fifly remaining. 

5 " Ten years I will allot to the attainment of knowledge, 
and ten I will pass in foreign countries ; I shall be learned, 
and therefore shall be honoured ; every city will shout at my 
arrival, and every student will solicit my friendship. Twenty 
years thus passed, will store my mind with images, which I 
shall be busy, through the rest of my life, in combining and 
comparing. I shall revel in inexhaustible accumulations of 
intellectual riches ; I shall find new pleasures for every mo- 
ment, and shall never more be weary of myself. 

6 "Iwill not, however, deviate too far from the beaten track 
of life ; but will try what can be found in female delicacy. Iwill 
marry a wife beautiful as the Plouries, and wise as Zobeide ; 
with her I will live twenty years within the suburbs of Bagdat,iii 
every pleasure that wealth can purchase, and fancy can invent. 

7 " I will then retire to a rural dwelling ; pass my days in 
obscurity and contemplation ; and lie silently down on the bed 
of death. Through my life it shall be my settled resolution, 
that I will never depend upon the smile of princes ; that I will 
never stand exposed to the artifices of courts ; I will never 
pant for public honours, nor disturb my quiet with the afiaim 
of state. Such was my scheme of life, which I impressed in* 
delibly upon my memory. 

8 " The firstpartof myensuingtimewastobespentinsearch 
of knowledge, and I know not how I was diverted from my de- 
sign. I had no visible impediments without, nor any ungoverna- 
ble passions within. I regarded knowledge as the highest hon- 
our, and the most engaging pleasure ; yet day stole upon day, 
and month glided afler month, till I found that seven years of 
the first ten had vanished, and left nothing behind them. 

9 ** I now postponed my purpose of travelling ; for why 
flhould I go abroad, while so much remained to be learned at 
home l I immured myself for four years, and studied the lawi 
Df the empire. The fame of my skill reached the judges : I 
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was found able to speak upon doubtful questions ; and was 
commanded to stand at the footstool of the calif. I was heard 
with attention ; I was consulted with confidence; and the love 
of praise fajtened on my henrt. 

10 " I still wished to see distant countries; listened wftb 
rspture to the relation of travellers ; and resolved some time 
to ask my dismission, that I might feast my soul with novelty; 
hut my presence was always necessary; and the stream ol 
business hurried me aloiig. Sometimes I was afraid lest I 
should be charged with ingratitude; but I still proposed to 
travel, and therefore would not confine myself by marriage. 

11 *< In my fiftieth year, I began to suspect that the tihie 
of travelling was past ; and thought it best to lay hold on the 
felicity yet in my power, and indulge myself in domestic plea- 
sures. But at fifty no man easily finds a woman beautiful as 
the Houries, and wise as Zobeide. I inquired and rejected, 
consulted and deliberated, till the sixty-second year made me 
ashamed of wishing to marry. I had now nothing left but 
retirement ; and for retirement I never found a time till (Us- 
ease forced me from public employment. 

12 <^ Such was my scheme, and such has been its conse- 
quence. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, I trifled 
away the years of improvement ; with a restless desire of see- 
ing different countries, I have always resided in the same city ; 
with the hifijhest expectation of connubial felicity, I have 
lived unmarried ; and with unalterable resolutions of con- 
templative retirement, I am going to die within the walls oi 
Bagdat." dr. johnson. 

SECTION XI. 
Tke Pleasures of Virtuous Sensibility^ 

THE good effects of true sensibility, on general virtue and 
happiness, admit of no dispute. Let us consider its effect on 
the happiness of him \tho possesses it, and the various plea- 
sures to which it gives him access. If he is master of riche* 
or influence, It affords him the means of increasing his own en- 
joyment, by relieving the wants, or increasing the comforts ot 
others. If he commands not these advantages, yet all the com- 
forts which he sees in the possession of the deserving, become 
in some sort his, by his rejoicing in the good which they enjoy- 

2 Even the face of nature, yields a satisfaction to him n hich 
the insensible can never know. The profusion of goodness 
which he beholds poured forth on the universe, dilates his heart 
with the thought, that innumerable multitudes around him are 
blest and happy. When he sees the labours of men appearing 
io prosper, and views a country flourishing in wealth and ift* 
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dostry ; when he beholds the spring coming forth in its beau- 
ty, and reviving the decayed face of nature ; or in autumn be- 
holds the fields loaded with plenty, and the year crowned with 
all its fruits: be lifts his aflections with "gratitude to the great 
Father of all, and rejoices in the general felicity and joy. 

3 It may, indeed, be objected that the same seiisibillty lays 
open the heart to be pierced with many wounds, from the dis* 
«Tesses which abound in the world ; exposes us to frequent suf- 
fering from the participation which itc'-»mmunicatesof thesor- 
«)ws, as wellas of the joys of friendship. But let it be consider- 
ed, that the tender melancholy of sympathy is accompanied 
with a sensation which they who feel it would not exchange for 
the gratifications of the selfish. When the heart is str(»ngly 
moved by any of the kind affections, even when it pours itself 
forth in virtuous sorrow, a secret attractive charm mingles with 
the painful emotion ; there is a joy in the midst of grief. 

4 Let it be farther considered, that the griefs which sensibility 
introduces, are counterbalanced by pleasures which flow from 
tlte same somce. Sensibility heightens in general the human 
poweis, and is connected with acuteness in all our feelings. 
If it makes us more alive to some painful sensations, in re- 
turn, it renders the pleasing ones more vivid and animated. 

5 The selfish man languishes in his narrow circle of plea- 
sures. They are confined to what affects his own interest. 
He is obliged to repeat the same gi^tifications, till they be- 
come ijisipid. But the inan of virtuous sensibility moves in a 
wider sphere of felicity. His powers are much more fre- 
quently called forth into occupations of pleasing activity. 
Numberless occasions open to him of indulging his favourite 
taste, by conveying satisfaction to others. Often it is in his 
power, in one way or other, to sooth the afflicted heart, to 
caiTV some consolation into the house of wo. 

6 In the scenes of ordinary life, in the domestic and social 
^nferc(»urses of men, the cordiality of his affections cheers and 
gladden.s liim. Every appearance, every description of in- 
nocent happiness, is enjoyed by him. Every native expreif* 
dion of kindness and affection among others, is felt by hin>,^ 
even though he be not the object of it. In a circle of frleipidiBi 
enjoying one another, he is as happy as the happiest. 

7 In a word, he lives in a different sort of world, from 
that which the selfish man inhabits. He possesses a new sense 
that enables him to behold objects which the selfish cannot 
see. At tne same time, his enjoyments are not of that kind' 
whicli remain merely on the surface of the mind. They pe» 
&(::trate the heart. They enlarge and ele\ratA^ thfc^ \«%acd^ 
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«nd ennoble it. To all the pleasing emotions of affectioni 
thej add the dignified consciousness of virtue. 

8 Children of men ! men formed bij nature to live and to 
feel as oretbren ! how long will ye continue to estrange your 
selves from one another by competitions and jealousies, when 
in cordial union ye might be so much more blest? How long 
will ye seek your happiness in selfish gratifications alone, 
neglecting those purer and better sources of joy which Sow 
from the affections and the heart ? blair. 

SECTION XII. 

On the True Honour of Man. 

THE proper honour of man arises not from some of tbose 

Splendid actions and abilities which excite high admiration, 
ourage and prowess, military renown, signal victories and 
conquests, may render the name of a man famous without 
rendering his character truly honourable. To many brave 
men, to many heroes renowned in story, we look up with 
wonder. Their exploits are recorded. Their praises are 
sung. They stand as on an eminence, above the rt^ of man- 
kind. Their eminence, nevertheless, may not be of that sort 
before which we bow with inward esteem and respect. Some- 
thing more is wanted for that purpose, than the conquering 
arm, and the intrepid mind. 

2 The laurels of the warrior must at all times be dyed inblood, 
and bedewed with the tears of the wiaow and the orphan. But 
if they have been stained by rapine and inhumanity ; if sordid 
avarice has marked his character ; or low and gross sensuality 
has degraded his life ; the great hero sinks into a little man. 
What, at a distance, or on a superficial view, we admired, be- 
comes mean, perhaps odious, when we examine it more close- 
ly. It is like the Colossal statue, whose immense size struck 
die spectator afar ofi* with astonishment ; but when nearly 
viewed, it appears disproportioned, unshapely, and rude. 

3 Observations of the same kind may be applied to all the 
reputation derived from civil accomplishments ; from the re- 
fined politics of the statesman, or the literary efforts of genius 
and erudition. These bestow, and within certain bounds ought 
Ip bestow, eminence and distinction on men. They discover 
talents which in themselves are shining ; and which become 
highly valuable, when employed in advancing the good of 
mankind. Hence they frequently give rise to fame. But a 
distinction is to be made between fame and true honour. 

4 The statesman, the orator, or the poet, may be famous ; 
irJUb jret the mm himself is far from being honoured. We 
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envj his abilities. We wish to rival tbem. Bat we would 
not choose to l>e classed with him who possesses them. la- 
•tmnces of this sort are too often found in every record of an* 
dent or modem history. 

6 From ali this it follows, that in order to discern where 
man's true honour lies, we must loolc, not to any adventitious 
circumstances of fortune ; not to any single sparlsling quality ; 
but to the whole of what forms a man ; what entities him as 
such, to ranic high among that class of beings to wliich he be- 
longs ; in a word, we mus: look to the mind and the soul. 

6 A mind superior to fear, to selfish interest and corruption ; 
m mind governed by the principles of uniform rectitude and in- 
tegrity ; the same in prosperity and adversity ; which no bribe 
can seduce, nor terror overawe ; neither by pleasure melted 
into effeminacy, nor by distress sunk into dejection: such is 
the miod which forms the distinction and eminence of man. 

7 One who, in no situation of life, is either ashamed or afraid 
of discharging his duty, and acting his proper part with firm- 
ness and constancy ; true to the God whom he worships, and 
true to the faith in which he professes to believe ; full of af- 
fection to liis brethren of mankind ; faithful to his friends, gen- 
erous to his enemies, warm with compassion to the unJortu* 
nate ; self-denying to little private interests and pleasures, buV 
sealous for public interest and happiness; magnanimous, with 
out being proud ; humble, without being mean ; just, without 
being harsh ; simple in his manners, but manly in his feel- 
ings ; on whose word we can entirely rely ; whose counten- 
Mice never deceives us ; whose professions of kindness are thf 
eflfusions of his heart : one, in fine, whom, independently of 
any views of advantage, we should choose for a superior 
could trust in as a friend, and could love as a brother--this b 
die man, whom, in our heart, above all otherSi we do, w? 
must honour. blaiiu 

SECTION XIII. 
Tfu infiumce of Devotion on the happinesa of Life. 

WHATEVER promotes and strengthehs virtue, whatever 
calms and regulates the temper, is a source of happiness. De* 
votion produces these effects in a remarkable degree. It In- 
ipires composure of spirit, mildness, and benignity ; weakens 
<he painful, and cherishes the pleasing emotions; and, by these 
means, carries on the life of a pious man in a smooth and 
f lacid tenor. 

2 Besides exerdng this habitual influence on the mkid, de 
#otion opens a field of enjoyments, to which the Ticioas vf% 
ttiture strangers ; enjoyments the more valuablei ai 
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Barly belong to retirement, when the world leaves us ; and to 
adversitj, when it becomes our foe. These are the two sea- 
fons for which every wise man would most wish to provide 
■ome hidden store of comfort. 

8 For let him be placed In the most favourable sitiiation 
which the human state admits, the woild can neither aivvayr 
amuse him, nor always shield him from distress. There wil 
be many hours of vacuity, and many of dejection, in his lift*. 
If he be a stranger to God, and to devotion, how dreary uill 
the gloom of solitude often prove ! With what oppressive wei^lit 
will sickness, disappointment, or old age, fali upon hidspiril:^ ! 

4 But for those pensive periods, the pious man has a relief 
prepared. From the tii^esonie repetition of the common vaiii- 
ties of life, or from the painful corrosion of its cares* and sor- 
rows, devotion transports him into a newregion; andsurrnundtt 
him there with such objects, as are the most fitted to che**r the 
dejection, to calm tlie tumults, and to heal the wounds of his 
heart. 

5 If the world has been empty and delusive, it gladdens him 
with the prospect of a higher and better order of tliingSt "ibout 
to arise. If men have been ungrateful and base, it di» plays 
before him the faithfulness of that Supreme Being, who, 
though every other friend fail, will never forsake hira. 

6 Let us consult our experience, and we shall find, that the 
two greatest sources of inward joy, are the exercise of love 
directed towards a deserving object, and the exercise of hope 
terminating on some high and assured happiness. Both these 
are supplied by devotion ; and, therefore, we have np reason 
to be surprised, if, on some occasions, it fills the hearts of 
good men with a satisfaction not to be expressed* 

7 The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in many re- 
spects, superior to the coarse gratifications of sense. They 
are pleaiures which belong to the highest powers and best 
affections of the soul ; whereas the gratifications of sense re- 
side in the lowest region of our nature. To the latter, the 
soul stoops below ito native dignity. The former, raise it 
above itself. The latter, leave always a comfortless, oflen a 
mortifying, remembrance behind them. The former are re- 
viewed with applause and delight. 

8 The pleasures of sense resemble a foammg torrent^ 
which, after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaves 
an empty and offensive channel. But the pleasures of devo 
tion resemble the equable current of a pure riveri which en- 
fivsns the fieMs through which it passes, and diffuses Yttdim 

MHf iSvtf^f alsiV iti b«aks^ 
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9 To thee, O Devotion ! we owe the highest improTement 
of our nature, and much of the enjoyment of our life. Thoa 
art the support of our virtue, and the rest of our souis, in this 
turhulent ivnrld. Thou composest the thoughts. Thou ca!m« 
tst the passions. Thou exaltest the heart. Thy communica- 
tions, and tiiine only, are imparted to the low, no less than to 
the high ; to the poor, as well as to the rich. 

10 fn thy presence worldly distinctions cease ; and, under 
(by influence, worUily sorrows are forgotten. Thou art the 
balm of tlie wounded mind. Thy sanctuary is ever open to 
tiie miserable ; inaccessible ordy to the unrigliteousand impure. 
ThoiA beginnest on eartii tlie temper of heaven. In thee the 
jiosts o[ angels and blessed spirits eternally rejoice. blair. 

SECTION XIV. 

The planetary and ten^estrial Worlds comparatively considei'ed 

TO us, who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far tho 
most extensive orb that our eyes can any wiiere behold : it is 
also clothed with verdure, distinguished by trees, and adorned 
with a variety of beautiful decorations ; whereas, to a specta- 
tor placed on one of the planets, it wears a uniform aspect ; 
looks ail luminous ; and no larger than a spot. To beings 
who dwell at still greater distances, it entirely disappears. 

2 That which we call alternately the niorninj^ and the even- 
ing star, (as in one part of tiie orbit she rides foremost in the 
procession of night, in the other ushei's in and anticipate-s the 
dawn,) is a planetary world. This planet, andthe four others 
that so wonderfully vary their mystic dunce, ai*e in tliemselves 
dark bodies, and shine only by reflection ; have fields, and 
seas, and skies of their own ; are furnished with all accom- 
modntions for animal subsistence, and are supposed to be the 
abodes of intellectual life ; all which, together with our earth- 
ly habitation, are dependent on that grand dispenser of Divino 
niiirkificence, the sun ; receive their light from the distribatioii 
of Im mys, jnui derive their comfort fraon his benign agency. 
3 The sun, which seems to per&)rm its daily stages tlirougfa 
the eky, is, in this respect, fixed and immoveable : it is tho 
great axle of heaven, about which the globe we inhabit, and 
otlier more spacious orbs» wheel their stated courses. The 
sun, though seemingly smaller than the dial it illuminates, is 
more than a million times larger than this whole earth on 
which 60 many lofty mountains rise, and such vast oceans rolL 
A line extending from side to side through the centre of thai 
resplendent orb, would measure more than eight hundred tho»* 
m>d miles : a |f irdle formed to go round its circomfinaiMk 
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tronld require a length of millions. Were its solid contttfti 
im be estimated, the account would overwhelm our understand 
ing, And be almost beyond the power of language to express; 
Ire we startled at these reports of philosophy I 

4 Are we ready to cry out in a transport of surprise, ** How 
mighty is the Being who kindled so prodigious a fire; and 
keeps alive, from age to age, so enormous a mass of flame I" 
let us attend our philosophical guides, and we shall be brought 
arxjuainted with speculation.? more enlarged and more in- 
flaming. 

5 This sun, with all its attendant planets, is but a very little 
part of the grand machine of the universe : every star, though 
in appearance no bigger than Ihe diamond that glitters upon a 
lady's ring, is really a vast globe, like the sun in size and in 
glory ; no less spacious, no less luminous, than the radiant 
source of day. So that every star, is not barely a world, 
bat the centre of a magnificent system ; has a retinue of 
worids, irradiated by its beams, and revolving round its at- 
tractive influence, all which are lost to our sight in uameasur* 
able wilds of ether. 

6 That the stars appear like so many diminutive, and scarce- 
ly distinguishable points, is owing to their immense and incon- 
ceivable distance. Immense and inconceivable indeed it is, 
since a ball shot from the loaded cannon, and flying with un- 
abated rapidity, must travel, at this impetuous rate, almost 
seven hundred thousand years, before it could reach the near- 
est of these twinkling luminaries. 

7 While beholdmg this vast expanse, I learn my own ex- 
treme meanness, I would also discover the abject littleness of 
all terrestrial things. Wbat is the earth, with all her ostenta- 
tious scenes, compared with this astonishing grand furnitara 
of the skies ? What, but a dim speck, hardly Derceivable in 
^e map of the universe. 

8 It is observed by a very judicious writer, that if the inn 
himself, which enlightens this pait of the creation, were ex- 
tinguished, and all the host of planetary worlds, which move 
about him, were annihilated, they would not be missed by an 
eye that can take in the whole compass of nature, any more 
than a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The bulk of which 
they consist, and the space which they occupy, are so exceed 
ingly little in comparison to the whole, that their loss would 
scarcely leave a blank in the immensity of God's works. 

9 If then, not our globe only, but this whole system, be 
so very dimmutive, what is a kingdom, or a coimtry t What 

A/v M ikw tovlshipi, or the so much adnured patrioiiMdei ef 
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those who are styled wealthy t TVhen I measure them whb 
my own little pittance, they swell into proud and hloated di- 
mensions : but when I take tiie univen^ for my standard, how 
scanty is their size ! how contemptible their figure ! They 
sbrinl( into pompous nothings. addison. 

SECTION XV. 

9n /A e power of Custom^ and the uses to which ii may ht applied 

THERE is not a common saying, which has m better turr 
of sense in it, than what we oden hear in the mouths of thf 
vulgar, tliat *' Custom is a second nature.** It is indeed M0 
to form the man anew; and give him inclinations and capap 
cities altogether different from those be was bom with. 

2 A person who is addicted to play or gaming, though he tooir 
but little delight in it at first, by degrees contracts so strong ai^ 
inclination towards it, and gives himself up so entirely to it. 
chat it seems the only end of bis being. The love of a retired 
or bu8y life will grow upon a man insensibly, as he is conver 
sant in the one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified for 110 
lishiiiif that to which he has been for some time, disused. 

3 Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snufT, till he ifi 
unable to pass away his time without it ; not to mention how 
i)ur delight in any particular study, art, or science, rises and 
improves, in proportion to the application which we bestow 
upon it. Thus, what was at first an exercise, becomes tl 
length an entertainment Our employments are changed In* 
to diversions. The mind grows lond of those actions It !# 
accustomed to; and is' drawn with reluctancy from thoa# 
paths in which it has been used to walk. 

4 If we attentively consider this property of human natont- 
it may instruct us in very fine moralities. In the first place, 1 
would have no man discouraged with that kind of life, orseriet 
of action, in which the choice of others, or his own necessities^ 
may have engaged him. It may. perhaps, be very disagreeable 
to him, at first ; but use and application will certainly render 
it not only less painful, but pleasing and satisfactory. 

4 In the second place, I would recommend to every onty 
the admirable precept, which Pythagoras is said to have given 
to his disciples, and which that philosopher must have drawn 
from the observation I have enlarged upon : '* Pitch upon that 
course of life which is the meet excellent, and custom wtD 
render it the most delightful." 

6 Men, whose circumstances will permit them to choott 
their own way of life, are inexcusable if they do not purrje 
that which their judgment tells them is the moat landahU l:v% 
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voice of rMson i8 more to be regiarded, than the bent of vaj 
present iuclinadon ; since by the rule above meutioned, indi* 
nation will at length come over to reason, though we caa 
never force reason to complj with inclination. 

7 In the third place, this observation maj teach the moet 
«ensual and irreligious man, to overlook those hardships and 
'ttfficulties which are apt to discourage him from the proseco- 
fion of a virtuous life. <* The gods," said Hei^od, "have placed 
/abnur before virtue ; the waj to her Is at first rough and diffi- 
cult, but grows more smooth and easy the farther we advance 
in it." The man who proceeds in it with steadiness and reso« 
lution, will, in a little time, find that *< her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and that all her paths are peace." 

8 To enforce this consideration, we may further observe^ 
that the practice of religion will not only be attended with that 
pleasure which naturally accompanies those actions to which 
we are habituated, but with those supernumerary joys of heart, 
that rise from die consciousness of such a pleasure : from the 
satisfaction of acting up to the dictates of reason ; and from 
the prospect of a happy immortality. 

9 In the fourth place, we may learn from this observationi 
which we have made on the mind of man, to take particular 
care, when we are once settled in a regular course of life, how 
we too frequently indulge ourselves in even the most Innocent 
diversions and entertainments ; since the mind may insensibly 
fall off from the relish of virtuous actions, and by degreei, ex- 
change that pleasure which it takes in the performance of Iti 
duty, for delights of a much inrerior and an unprofitable nature. 

10 The last use which I shall make of this remaikable pro- 
perty in human nature, of being delighted with those actions to 
which it is accustomcMl, is, to show how absolutely necessary 
it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this life, if we would eiyoy 
the pleasure of the next The state of bliss we call heavcif, 
will not be capable of affecting those minds which are not thua 
qualified for it ; we must, in this world, gain a relish for truth and 
virtue, if we would be able to taste that knowledge and perfec- 
tion, which are to make us happy in the next. The seeds of those 
spiritual joys and raptures, which are to rise up and flourish in 
the soul to all eternity, must be planted in it during this its pre- 
sent state of probation. In short, heaven is not to be looked up 
on only as the reward, but as the natural effect of a religious life 

SECTION XVI. 
71i€ pleasures resulting from a proper we of our Faculliu^ 
HAPPY that man, who, unembarrassed by vulgar cares, 
of himself, his time, and ^oTlMtk^^^^^ttiih hte time in 
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mmking himfelf wiser ; and his^ fortune, in maUng others 
rand therefore himself) happier ; who, as the will and un- 
aeretanding are the two ennobling faculties ot the soul, thinks 
himself not complete, till his understanding is beautified with 
the valuable furniture of knowledge, as well as his will en- 
riched witli every virtue ; who liaa furnished himself with all 
the advantages to relish solitude, and enliven conversation 
who, when serious, is not sullen; and when cheerful, npt 
indiscreetly gay ; whose ambition is not to be admired for a 
false glare of greatness, but to be beloved for the gentle and 
aober lustre of his wisdom and goodness. 

2 The greatest minister of state has not more business to 
do, in a public capacity, than he, and indeed every other 
man may find in the rethed and still scenes of life. Evcd 
in his private walks, every thing that is visible convinces him, 
there is present a Being invisible. Aided by natural philoso- 
phy, he reads plain, legible traces of tlie Divinity in every 
thing he meets : he sees the Deity in every tree, as well as 
Moses did in the burning bush, though not in so glaring a 
manner : and when he sees him, he adores him with the tri- 
bute of a grateful heart. ibxd 

SECTION XTII. 

Deacripiion of Candour, 

TRUE candoar is altogether different from that gnarded, 
inofiensive language, and that studied openness of behaviour 
which we so fi*equently meet with among men of the world. 
Smiling, very often, is the aspect, and smooth are the words 
of those, who, inwardly, are the most reaoy to think evil of 
others. That candour which is a christian virtue, consists, 
not in fairness of speech, but in feJmess of heart. 

2 It may want the blandishment of external courtesy, hot 
supplies its place with a humane and generous liberality of sen- 
timent. Its manners are unaffected, and its professions cor- 
dial. Exempt, on one hand, from the dark jealousy of a 
suspicious mind, it is no less, removed, on the other, from that 
easy credulity which is imposed on by every specious pretence. . 
It is perfectly consistent with extensive knowledge of the 
world, and with due attention to our own safety. 

3 In that various intercourse, which we are obliged to carry 
on with persons of every different character, suspicion, to 9 
certain degree, is a necessary guard. It is only when it ex 
ceeds the bounds of prudent cauUon, that it degenerates into 
vice. There is a proper mean beiweexi undistinguished cro- 
4i^ty, and universal jealousy, wbick % iamxA >xDA»iL#adil^n% 
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diteems, snd which the man of candour «tQjie8 to prt 
serve. 

4 Fie makes allowance for the mixture of evil with good 
which is to he found in et-ery human character. He expecta 
none to he faultless, and he is unwillinsr to beiiere tliat there 
is any witliout some commendable qualities. J n the ^nidst oi 
many defects, he can discover a virtue. Under the inHueucc 
of personal resentment, he can he just to the merit of an enemy 

5 lie never lends an open ear to those defamatory reporta 
and dark su^t^estions, which, among the tribes of the censo 
rious, circulate with so much rapidity, and meet with so ready 
acceptance. He is not hasty to judge ; and he required full 
evidence, before he will condemn. 

6 As long as an action cin be ascribed to different motives, 
be holds it as no mark of sagacity to impute it always to the 
worst. Where there is just gr^^iud for doubt, he keeps his 
judgment undecided; and, during the period of suspense) 
leans to the most charitable construction which an action can 
bear. When he must condfinn, he cdndentns with regret ; 
and without those aggravations which the severity of otheis 
adds to the crime. He listens calmly to the apology of the of- 
fender, and readily admits every extenuating circumstance^ 
which equity ca!\ sugji^est. 

7 How much soever he may blame the principles of any 
sect or party, he never confounds, under one general censure, 
all who belong to that party or sect. He charges them not 
with such consequences of their tenets, as they refuse and 
disavow. From one wrong opinion, he does not infer the 
subversion of all sound principles; nor from one bad action 
conclude that all regard to conscience is overthrown. 

8 When he " beholds the mote in his brother's eye,** he 
remembers " the beam in his own.*' He commiserates hu- 
man frailty, and judges of others according to the principles, 
by which he would think it reasonable that they should judge 
of him. In a word, he views men and actions in the clear 
suushine of charity and good nature ; and not in that dark and 
sullen shade which jealousy and party spirit throw over all 
characters. blair. 

SECTION ivni. 

On ike imperfection of that Happinese which reete eolety on 

icoridly Pleasures, 

THE Tanity of human pleasures, is a topic which might be 

«inl>eiiished with the pomp of much description. But I rimil 

studiously avoid exaggeration, aad only point out a threefold 
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vanity in haman life, which every impartial observer t;auiiOt 
but admit; disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in en* 
joyment, uncertainty in possession. 

2 First, disappointment in pursuit. When we look around 
us on the world, we every where behold a busy multitude, in 
tent on the prosecution of various designs, which their wantn 
or desires have suggested. We behold them employing every 
method which ingenuity can devise ^ some the patience of in- 
dustry, some the boldness of enterprise, others the dexterity 
of 8tratagem,4n order to compass their ends. 

3 Of this incessant stir and activity, what is the fruit! in 
comparison of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how smau 
is the number of the successful ! Or rather, where is the man 
who will declare that in every point he has completed lus 
plan, a»d attained his utmost wish-1 

4 No extent of human abilities has been able to disc<nrer a 
path which, in any line of life, leads unerringly to success. 
'* The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, nor riches to men of understanding." We may form 
our plans with the most profound sagacity, and with the most 
vigilant caution may guard against dangers on every side. But 
some unforeseen occurrence comes acrosa, which baffles our 
wisdom, and lays our labours in the dust. 

5 Were such disappointments confined to those who aspire 
at engrossing the higher departments of life, the misfortqna 
would be less. The humiliation of the mighty, and tlie fall of 
ambition from its towering height, little concern the bulk of 
mankind* These are objects on which, as on distant me- 
teors, they gaze from afar, without drawing personal instruc- 
tion from events so much above them. 

6 But alas ! when we descend into the regions of private 
life, we find disappointment and blasted liope equally prevalent 
there. Neitlier the moderation of our views, nor the justice 
of our pretensions, can ensure success. But '* time and chance 
^»ppen to all." Against the stream of events both the worthy 
^ iid the undeserving are obliged to struggle ; and both art 
' ^Rquently overborne alike by the current. 

7 Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in enjoy- 
ment is a farther vanity, to which toe human state is subjecL 
This istheseverest of all mortifications; afler having been suc- 
cessful in the pursuit, to be baffled in the enjoymeyt itself. Tet 
this is found to be an evil still more general than the former. 
Some may be so fortunate asto attain what they have pursued ; but 
noDO arerendered completelybappy by what they have attained* 

8 .Disappointed hop* is o^iienr ; axui ^ei «wfiR»si&^\«sS^^ 
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onlf impcrTeet bllw. tiook thmu^ all the ranks or mankiml. 

Examini: the conditiflD nr those who Hj-near most pmapero us; 
Rnd jou trill find that they are n«r«r just ivhat lliej desire to 
be. If retirifd, they laiiiruisii f.ir sction ; if liosy, tliey com- 
plain o( fatigue. If in iiiidille life, lliey are impatk-nt for dii- 
tincUiin ; if In hitlh slatiiii.s, ihry i<igli after freciloiii and caw. 
Siiiiietliing is still wanting to lliat plentilurfe of satisfuction, 
wliirh tlwy expected In acquiiT. 'J'ogether ivith ever)- wbt 
tlutt is gratified, a new demaiid arises. One void opens in tlw 
heart, as another is filled. On wishes, wishes grow ; and U 
the end, it is ratlier tlie expeclatioii uf what they h«re not 
than ttie enjnymeitt of what thejr have, which occupies and in 
teresls the most sucresslul. 

9'niisdi>«Hti«facIioniu the midst ofhuntan pleasure, spring* 
partly fmni the nature of our enjnyments themselves, aiid part- 
ly from circumstances which cnrrupt them. No worldly en- 
jnyments are adequate to the high desires and pow. n of an 
unmortal spiriL Fancy puinU them at r iliMaiice with splen- 
ttiil colours ; hut psssession unveils the fBliiicy. The eajj^er- 
iiess of passion bcKtows upon tiiein, Ht first, a brisk and lively 
relish. But it is iheir fnle ainat s to pall by fatniliarity, and 
son>ettmes to pas« from satiety into dii^isL 

10 Mappy would tlie pixir man tliink hini)<eir, ifhe could 
enter on all titc pleasures of the rii^h ; and happy for a short 
Unie lie niight he ; but before he liad long coulemplaterl kud 
■dniireil his state, hia posaessiona wou^J seem to lessen, and 
tiiri cai'«s wmilil firow, 

1 1 Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pteoaurea, the pt- 
li'iiilriifc circumstances whicli nevvr fail tu corrupt them* ^BT, 
-iich as tliey are, they aiii at no lime piiHaeased uiiuiixedr . 
• iiriiaii lips it is not given to taste the cup o{ pure juy. "" 
I ilr-rnn] circumstances show fairest to tlie n(>rldttl ' 

.iiii KriKUW in private u ' ' ' 

■"jniets, SMne pa^ion corrodes liun { 

\ or fmuvd, gnaws, like a worm* tb 

iii'n tlicro isr.uthing frcni ivithout tadl 

-rciTt poitHin irperul«8Willim. Forwi 
' 'Ills til destmy itaelf, by corrupting the bi 
i!i< ■<•• and the violent paBsliiiis. It engfln ' 
-: ■i\ I'.iiiiis tlie mind witli laUc delicacy, n 

12 lliilpui tlie case ii 
li'oni human pleasures both di 

cuiifulaeas in enjoymflot t suDpotiij 
VM/com^elejj eatia&ctorr i "' 




the vsnitf of uncntain possession nnti short duration. Were 
iheremwarldlfthinfnanjfixedpoititiirsfciiritj'vvhirli we could 
gain, llip mind Hiiuld then have some basia on tthich to real. 

13 But oor cundilioii is auch, tiiat every thin|i; tvavere and 
lotteni arnuitd us. " Boast not thyself of to-nKirnitv ; for 
tliiiu kniivvMt not what a day may liriia; forth." It is much 
:f, linring tis course, tliou liearest not uf soiiienhat lo dixquiet 
.ir Miami ihee. For life never pmceedi long in a unifunn 
irulii. It is eontinuBlly Taried hy unexpected eieiild. 

14 The sFeils ol alteration are every where sown ; and the 
dunsliiiie of prosperity commonly BM:elemtes their grow tti. If 
our ••njiiymetita are numerous, we lie more open on difleiifiil 
sides to be wounded. If we have possegBeil them hintC, we 
hat'e jirealer cause to dreail en approaching change. By iriow 
de^rcen prosperity rises ; but rapid is tlie pi'ugress of evil. It 
requires no preparation to bring it forward. 

15 The eilifice which it coat much time and labour to erert, 
oiieii(aiiBpici'iuseveiit,one sudden bluw,can level with itiedu^t. 
Kven iKipposing tb<>8ceidenl8aflire to leave us untouched, hu 
man bliss roust still be traiiaitory; formanchangesuf hliiiHelf. 
No course of enjoyment can delight ua long. WItat amused 
our youth, loses it charm in maturer age. As yean advance, 
our powers are blunted, and our pleasurable feelliifn decline. 

16 Thesilent lapse of time is ever carrying somewhat from 
tu, till at length the period comea, when all must be swept 
■wajr. The- prospect of this termination of our labouni and 
punuili^ ia aiifficient to mark our stale with vanity. " Our 
dH^M^ui£Bbreailtb, and oar age is as nothing." Witb- 

i^iAorenterprise bouiid«d. We cr^nd 

" '~^ content iou and tilrife. We prn- 

hiipes, and llien leiive uur 

e Mill cnnrendnL' the vani- 

ii-olly mankind lean 
iflm, by undue attachment ti 
Jie must sinful passioiia, and 
many aorroirs." BLtiR. 
If XIX. 

kiyauntf of ffunum lafi. 

'amiz'd and complete ha|ipi- 

o regulation of cundiiel can 

diaturbing our peace, and 

- Bui KfUr ttlil •#■»•> 
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■loa if made, wDl it follow, diat there ifl no object cm chA 
which dei e rv es our pursuit, or tliat all enjoyment becomes caa- 
temptibla wiiich in not perfect? Let us aunrey our atele wfth 
eu impartiai eye, and be juat to the various gifta of Heaven 

2 How vain aoever thia life, conaidei-ed in Hael^ nmj be, 
the comforta and hopea of religion are aufficient to giv« ao& 
dity to the enjoymenta of the righteoua. In the ezerdae rf 
good aflectiona, and tlie testimony of an approving cobf 
aciruce ; in the aenae of peace and reconciliation with God, 
Uiruugli tiie great Redeemer of manicind ; in the firm confix 
deuce of being conducted through all the trials of life, by in- 
finite Wkidom and Goodnesa ; and in the joyful prospect of 
arriving, in the end, at inunortal felicity, they poasaae a ba|h 
piiieaa wliich, descending from a purer and more-perfoetia* 
gion than tliis world, partakes not of ita vanity. 

9 IWsidestheenjoyments peculiar to religion, there are othei 

SltNWunM of our present state, which, though of an inferior or* 
>^r, must not be overiooked in the estimate of human life* It 
is neeeesarr to call the attention to these, in order to check that 
repining ami untliauk fid spirit to which man is always too prone* 
4 Some di^ree of importance must be allowed- to the com- 
forta of ht^alth, to tlie innocent gratilications of senae, and to 
tlie entertainment affonletl us by all the beautiful acenes of na- 
ture ; wnw to tlie pursuits and luirmless amusemenia of eodal 
life : and more to the internal enjoyments of thought and re- 
ll«H*tion« and to the pleasures of affectionate intercourse wMk 
thoee i^hom we love. These comforts are often held in Ida 
low eatlamtion, niei>^ly InH'ausc tltey are ordinary and 
nion ( although that w the circumstance which ought, in 
a«m» to enhance their value. They lie open, in some degreci 
to all ( exteiHl thi\>ugli ei'eryrank of life; and fill up ag re uJ iiy 
many of tlu^ee a|)aces in our present existence which are net 
iH^oopliH) with higher objects, tu* Whh serious cares. 

6 Krtim thw reprenentation, it appears, that notwitbrtand- 
li^ the vanity \^( the world* a considerable degree of comfbit 
ilk attainable In the pirsent state. Ijet tlie recollection of tliii 
serve to itHronoile us to mir condition* and to repress tlie aiT»* 
gance of contpUints aiul munnurs. — What art tlHMi, O won 
of man I who, having spning but yesterday out of Uie dual, 
darest to Ut\ up thy voice against thy Maker, and to arraign 
Ms IVwidence, because all things are not ordered mm^it^mMng 
to thv wiab t 

e What title hast thou to find fault with the older of the 
uideene, whose lotbao much beyond what thy iMoaormo- 
iH fisa dM gramid to cUm I is it aodiiag totfaaalo 
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heea introdaced into this magnificent world ; to have been ad* 
mitted as a spectator of the Divine wisdom aod works; and t» 
have had access to all the comforts which nature, with a bounti* 
ful hand, has poured forth around thee ? Are all the hours for* 
gotten which thou hast passed in ease, in complacencj, or joy? 
7 Is it a small favour in thy eyes, that the hand of Divine 
Mercy has been stretched forth to aid thee ; and, if thou reject 
not its profTered assistance, is ready to conduct thee to a hap» 
pier state of existence ? When thou comparekt thy condition 
with thy desert, blush, and be ashamed of thy complaints. B« 
silent, be grateful, and adore. Receive with thankfulness the* 
blessings which are allowed thee. Revere that government 
which at present refuses thee more. Rest in this conclusion^ 
that though there are evils in the world, its Creator is wise 
and good, and has been bountiful to thee. blau. 

SECTION XX. 

ScaJe of Beings. 

THOUGH there is a great deal of pleasure in contemplia- 
tingtlie material world, by which I mean, that system of bodiee 
into which nature has so curiously wrought the mass of dead 
matter, with the several relations that those bodies bear to one 
another ; there is still, methinks, something mere wonderful 
and surprising, in contemplations on the world of life; by which 
I intend, all those animals with which every part of the uni* 
verse is fumidied. The material world is only the shell of 
the universe: the world of life are its inhabitants. 

2 If we consider those parts of the material world, which lie 
the nearest to us, and are therefore subject to our observation, 
and inquiries « it is amazing to consider the infinity of animala 
with which tiiey are stocked. Every part of matter is peopled ; 
every green leaf swarms with inhabitants. There is scarcely a 
single humour in the body of a man, or of any other animal, in 
which our glasses do not discover myriads of living creatures 
We find, even in the most solid bodies, as in marble itself, in- 
numerable cells and cavities, which are crowded with imper> 
ceptible inhabitants, too little for the naked eye to discover. 

3 On the other hand, if we look into the more bulky parts 
of nature, we see the seas, lakes, and rivers, teeming with 
numberless kinds of living creatures. We find every moun- 
tain and marsti, wilderness and wood, plentifully stocked with 
birds and beasts; and every part of matter affording proper 
necessaries and conveiiiences, for the livelihood of the multi- 
tudes which inhabit it* 

4 The author of •< the PInralky ef Worids," drawi a ytrf 

O 
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good argument from this consideration, for the peopling of 
every p!anet ; as indeed it seems very p-oiiaide, from the an- 
alogy of reason, that if no part of nintter, with winch we are 
acquainted, lies waste and useless, tho-^e sjwater htnlles, which 
are at such a distance Irorn !»s, are net He.-serl and unpeopled ; 
hut rattier, that they are fmiiisiied with heings adapted to tlieir 
respective situalions. 

6 Existence is a Messing to those being? only whicli are 
endowed with perception: ar»d is in a manner 1 1 n'o-wn away 
upon deadmatlei*. any lart'ierlhan as it is snhservient to heinu-s 
which are conscious of t!i**ir existence. Accordinjely we find, 
from the hodies uhich lie unrler our observation, that matter is 
only made as tlve basis and support of animals ; and tiiat there 
is no more of the one than \N)iat is necessary for the existence 
of the other, 

.6 Infinite Goodness is of so communicative a nature, that it 
seems to delight hi conlerrlnj; existence upon every degree of 
perceptive being. As this is a speculation, v hich I have ofi,en 
pursued with great p.easure to myself, I sliall enlarge furrfier 
upon it, hy considenng that pai*t of the scale of beings, which 
comes within our knowledge. 

7 There are some livingcreatures, whichare raised but just 
above dead matter. To niention only that species of shell-fish^ 
which is formed in t!»e tashior. of a cone ; that grows to the 
surface of several rocks; and immediatelv dies on hemif se- 
vered from the place wl»ere it grew." Tliere are niany other 
creatures but one remove from tiiese, which have no other 
sense than that of feeling and taste. Others have still an ad- 
ditional one ofhtiariMg : othei-s, of smell ; and others, of sight. 

8 It is wonderful to observe, hy what a gradual progress the 
world of life advance^,thr.''nirha prodigious variety of species, 
before a creature is formed that Lj complete in iall its senses ; 
and even among these, theie is such a ditlVrent degree of per- 
fection, iii the sense which «'ne aniuial enjoys beyond what ap- 
pears in another, thnt thoni'h t'»!e sense in different animals is 
distinirnished iiv iht:; same c^mincn denomination, it seems ai- 
m^st of a different nature. 

9 If, after this, we look into the several inward perfections 
of cunning and sagacity, or what we generally call instinct, we 
find them rising, after the same manner, in » perceptibly one 
above another ; and receivinjr ad<lilional improvements, a*^- 
curding to the species in which they are hnplanted. Tli»^ 
progress in nature is so very i^radnal, that the most perfect of 
an inferior species, conies very ne<>r to the most iDipeiieci Qi 

ibtit which is immediatelj above it 
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10 The exuberant and overflowing goodness of the Supreme 
Being, whose mercy extends to all his works, is plainly seen, 
as I have before hinted, in his having made so very little mat- 
ter, at least what falls within our knowledge, that does not 
swarm with life. Nor is his goodness less seen in the diverai** 
ty, than in the multitude of living creatures. I iad he made hut 
one species of animals, none of the re^t would have enjoyed the 
happiness of existence : he has, therefore, gpecijitdj in his 
creation, every degree -of life, every capacity of being. 

1 1 The whole chasm of nature, from a plant to a man, is 
filled up with divers kinds of creatures, risinsr one after another, 
by an ascent so gentle and easy, that tiie Little transitions and 
deviations from one sjiecies to -another, are ahnost insensible. 
This intermediate space is so well luishanded and manatred, 
that tljere is scarcely a degree of perception, which does not 
appear in some one part of the woi Id of life. Is the good- 
ness, or the wisdom uf the Divine Being, more manifested in 
this his |Mr(?ceeding. ] 

12 There is a coitsequenre, besides those I have already 
mentioned, whid' seems very naturally deducible from the 
for*egoing considerations. If the scale of being rises by so re- 
gular a progress, so high as man, we niay, by parity ot reason, 
suppose, that it still proceeds gradually through triose beings 

•wiiicli are of a superior nature to bim ; since there is infinitely 
greater space and room for different degreesof perfection, be- 
tween the Supreme Being and man, than between man and 
tiie most despicable insect. 

13 In this great system of being, there is no creature so 
wonderful in its nature, and which so much deserves our par- 
ticular attention, as rnan ; w ho tills up the middle space be- 
tween the ab*mal and the intellectual nature, the visible and 
the invisible worl<l ; and wis is that link in the chain of being, 
which forms the connection between both. So that he who, 
in one respect, is associated with anii;els and archangels, and 
may look uf>on a being of infinite perfection as his father, and 
the lii^hest order of spirits as his brethren, niay, in another re- 
spect, say to ** coiruption, thou art my father," and to the 
worm, "thou art my mother and my sister." addison. 

SECTION XXT. 

TiiiJ^f in Ihe cn^e of Pr'widcuce recommended. 
MAX, r(»i)si'lered in him^^eif. Is a verv helpless, and a very 
wretched being. He is subject every nioment to the greatest 
calamities and misfortunes. He is beset with dangers on JkU 
•ides ; and may become unhappy by TiumV^A^&& ^"WMsJiJCve^^ 
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which he could not foresee, nor have prevented had he fore 
seen them. 

2 It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so manj 
accidents, that we are under the care of onb who directs con- 
tingencies, and has in his hands the management of every 
thing that is 'capable of annoying or ofTending us ; who knows 
the assistance we stand in need of, and is always ready to 
bestow it on those wlio ask it of him. 

3 The natural homage, which sudi a creature owes to so 
{nfinitely wise and good a Being, is a firm reliance on him for 
the blessings »nd conveniences of life ; and an habitual trust 
in him, for deliverance out of all such dangers and difficulties 
as may befal us. 

4 The man who always lives in this disposition of mind, has 
not the same dark and melancholy views of human nature, as 
he whe considers himself abstractedly from this relation to 
the Supreme Being. At the same time daat he reflects upon 
his own weakness and injperfection, he comforts himself with 
4he contemplation of tlmse divine attributes, which are cm- 
ployed for his safely, and his welfare. He finds his want 
jof foresight made up, by the omniscience of him who is his 
support He is not sensible of his own want of strength, 
when he knows tliat his helper is Almighty. 

5 In short, the person who has a firm trust in the Supreme 
Being, is powerful in his power, wise by his wisdom, happy by 
his happiness. He reaps the benefit of every divine attri- 
bute ; and loses his own insufficiency in the fullness of infinite 
perfection. To make our lives more easy to us, we are com* 
manded to put our trust in him, who is thus able to relieve and 
SHCcour us ; the Divine goodness having made such a reli- 
ance a duty, notwithstanding we should have been miserable, 
had it been forbidden us. ^ 

6. Among several motives, which might be made use of to 
recommend this duty to us, I shall only take notice of those 
that follow, l^he first and strongest is, that we are promised 
be will not fail those who put their trust in him. But without 
considering the supernatural blessing which accompanies this 
duty, W(j may observe, that it has a natural tendency to its own 
reward ^or, in other words, that this firm trust and confidence 
in the great Disposer of all things, contribute very much to the 
getting clear of any atiiiction, or to the bearing of it manfully. 

7 A person who believes he has his succour at hand, and 

that he acts in the sight of bis friend, often exerts himself be- 

roDdbie abilities c and does wonders, that are not to be matched 

S/ oas who is not animiUedw'iVlh such a confidence of eucceiii 
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Trust in the assistance of an Almighty Being, naturally pio- 
diices patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all other dispositions 
of mind, wliich alleviate tho^ie calamities that we are notable 
to remove. 
. 8 The practice of this virtue administers jEjreat comfort to 
tlie mijid of man, in limes of poverty and afniction ; but moct 
of all, in the hour of death. \\ hen the srjul is hovering, in the 
last piofjients of its separ.iiion ; when it is just entering on ano- 
tiier state of exis*tenre, to converse with scenes, and objects, 
and companions, tliat ai-e ah«igether new ; what can support 
her uiider such tremblioirc' of thought, such fear, such anxiety, 
such apprehensions, Ih.I the casting of all her cares upon him, 
who first gave her heiuir ; ^^ho has conducted tier through one 
stage of it ; and who wili he always present, to guide and com 
fort her in her progi*ess through eternity t 

SECTION XXII. 

Piety and Ch^alilude enliven Prosperity. 

PIETY, and gratitude to God, contribnte, in a high degrefif 
to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleasing emotion. The 
sense of behig distinguished by the kindness of another, glad- 
dens the heart, wnrms it with reciprocal affection, and gives 
to any possession which is agreeable in itself, a double relish, 
from its being the gift of a fnend. Favours conferred by men, 
I acknowledge, may prove burdensome. For human virtue is 
never perfect ; and sometimes unreasonable expectations on 
the one side, son)etimes a mortifying sense of dependence on 
the other, c(»rrode in secret the pleasures of benefits, and con- 
vej*t the obligations of friendship into ^i\)unds of jealousy. 

2 But nothing of this kind can affect the intercourse of 
gratitude witli Heaven. Its favours are wholly disinterested ; 
and with a gratitude the most cordial and unsuspicious, agfood 
man looks up to that Ahnigiity Benetactor, who aims at no 
end but the happiness of those whom he blea!»es, and who de- 
sires no return from them, but a devout and thankful heart. 
While others can trace their prosperity to no hisrher source 
than a coi;citrrence «)f worldly causes ; and, often, of mean 
or trilling incidents, uhich uccysioually favoured their de- 
signs ; with what superior satisfaction does the servant of 
Gotl remark trie hand of tliut gracious Power which hath 
raised him up ; which hath happilv conducted him through 
t)ie \arious steps of l:fe, and crowned him with the most fau 
vouraMe distinction hj^yt^rnl his cfj'Mls ? 

.3 Let us farther consider, ihnt not only gratitude for the 
past, but a cheering sense of divine favour at the ^ttSKsfiw^ 
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ten Into the pious emotion. They are only the virtuous, who 
in their prosperous days hear this \roice addressed to tbem, 
• ** Go thy way, eat tRy breaci witli joy, and drink thy wine 
with a cheerful heart ; for God now accepteth tny works.** 
He who is the author uf their prosperity, gives them a title to 
enjoy, with complacency, his own gift. 

4 Wiiile bad men snatch the pleasures of the world as by 
etealth, without countenance from the great Proprietor o2 the 
world, the righteous sit openly down to the feast of life, un* 
der the smile of approving heaven. No guiky fears damp 
tljeir joys. The blessing of God rests upon all that they pos- 
ses ; his protection surrounds them ; and hence, '< in the ha- 
bitations of the Righteous, is found the voice of rejoicing and 
salvation." A lustre unknown to othera, invests, in their 
sight, the whole face of nature. 

5 Their piety reflects a sunshine from heaven upon the 
prosperity of the world ; unites in one point of view, the 
smiling aspect, botli of the powers above, and of the objects 
below. Not only have they as full a relish as others, for the in- 
nocent pleasures of life, but, moreover, in these they hold 
communion with their divine Benefactor. In all that is good 
or fair, they trace his hand. From the beauties of nature, 
from the improvements of art, from the enjoyments of social 
life, they raise theiir affection to the source of all the happiness 
which surrounds them ; and thus widen the sphere of their 
pleasures, by adding intellectual, and spiritual, to. earthly joys. 

6 For illustration of what I have said on this head, remark 
that cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous state, which king 
David had when he wrote the Uventy-thii'd psalm ; and com- 
pare the highestpleasuresof the riotous sinner, with the happy 
and satisfied spirit which breathes throughout that psahn. — In 
the midst of the splendour of royalty, with what amiable sim- 
plicity of gratitude does he look up to the Lord as '< his Shep- 
herd ;" happier in ascribing all his success to Divine favour, 
than to the policy of his councils, or to the force of his arms! 

7 How many instances of divine goodness arose before 
him in pleasing remembrance, when with such relish, he 
«peaks of the ** green pastures and still waters, beside which 
God had led him ; of his cup whicli he had made to overflow ; 
and of the table which he had prepared for him in the presence 
of his enemies !" With what perfect tranquillity does he look 
forwird to the time of his passing through ** the valley of the 
sliadow of Jeath ;" unapp ailed by that spectre, whose most 
diatamt appearance blasts tne prosperity of sinners ! He fean 

^vilf «0 !opg as <<the rod tadihe tt&ff" of his Divine Sliep» 
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herd are with him; and, through all the anknown periods of 
this and of future existence, commits himself to his guidance 
with secure and triiiinphant hope : '* Surely goodness and 
mercf will follow me all the days of my life ; and I riiall 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever." 

8 What a purified, sentimental enjoyment of prosperity it 
here exhibited ! How different from that gross relish of woild* 
ly pleasures, which belongs to tliose ^ho behold only Ihe ter- 
restrial side of things ; who raise their views to no higher ob- 
jects than the succession of human contingencies, and the 
weak efforts of human ability ; who have no protector or pa* 
tron in the heavens, to enliven their prosperky, or to warm 
their hearts with gratitude and trust! blauu 

SECTION XXIII. 
Firiue, when deeply rooted^ is not subject to the influene$ of 

Fortune. 
THE city of Sidon having surrendered to Alexander, ha 
ordered Hephestion to bestow the crown on him whom the Si- ' 
donians should think most worthy of that honour. Hephestion 
being at that time resident with two young men of distincticmy 
offered them the kingdom ; but they refused it, telling him 
that it was contrary to the laws of their country, to admit any 
one to that honour who was not of the royal family. 

2 He then, having expressed his admiration of their dUAoi^ 
terested spirit, desired them to name one of the royal race, 
who might remember that he had received the crown through 
their hands. Overlooking many, who would have been ambi- 
tious of this high honour, they made choice of Al)dolonymus, 
whose singular merit bad rendered him conspicuous, even in 
the vale of obscurity. Though remotely related to the royal 
family, a series of misfortunes had reduced him to the necea- ^ 
sity of cultivating a garden, for a small stipend, in the iuburiif 
of the city. 

3 While AbdolonymuB was busily employed in weeding hia 
garden, the two friends of Hephestion, bearing in their handa 
the ensigns of royalty, approached him, and saluted him king; 
They informed him that Alexander had appointed him to that 
office; and required him immediately to exchange his rustic 
garb, and utensils of husbandry, for the regal robe and sceptre. 
At the same time, they admonished him, when he should be 
seated on the throne, and have a nation in his power, not to 
ibrget the humble condition from which he had been raised. 

4 All this, at tlie first, appeared to Alidolonymus as an ilia 
aion of the fancy, or an insult offered to his poverty. He ra- 
quested them oot to trouble him farther with their Impertinanl 
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jeitt ; and to find some other way of amusin&r themselves, 
which might leave him iti the peacenhle enjoyiiient of his t)b- 
seure hahitatio*!. — At leimlh, h.owever, ihev convinced him 
that they were 8«-ri(iiij« in their proposal; and prevailed upon-him 
to accept the regal (jtiice, and acconipaiiy tiieni to tlie palace. 
6 No sooner was he in possession of the government, Uian 
pride and envy created him enemies : who whispered theii 
murmurs in every place, till at last they reached the ear of 
AlexarMler. He commanded the new-elected prince to be 
sent for; and inquired of him, with ivhat temper of mind he 
hadtiorne his poverty. "Would to Heaven," replied Ahdo- 
lonymus, ** tlmt I may be able to bear my crown with equal 
moderation : for when I possessed little, I wanted nothing : 
these hands supplied me with whatever I desii-ed." Fronfi 
this answer, Alexander formed so high an idea of his wisdom, 
that he confirmed the choice \\ hich liad been made ; and an- 
Aexed a neighbouring province to the government of Sidon. 

QUINTUS CURTIUS. 

SECTION XXIV. 
The Speech o/Fabricius, a Roman ambassador, to king 

Pvp'huSy who atUmpted to bribe him to hts initrestSy by the 

•offer of a great stim of moneij. 

WITH regard to my poverty, the king has, indeed, been 
Justly informed. My whole estate consists in a house of but 
mean appearance, and a little spot of ground ; from wiiich, 
by my own labour, I draw my support. But if, by any 
means, tkou hast been peisuaded to think that this poverty 
renders me of less conse({uence in my own country, or in 
any degree unhappy, thou art gt^atly deceived. 

2 I have no reason to complain of fortune : she supplies me 
with all that nature requires; and if I am without superHtiities, 
i am also free from the desire of them. With these I con- 
fess I should be more able to succour the necessitous, the ordv 
-advantage for which the wealthy are to he envied ; but small 
-as my possessions are, I can still contribute something; to the 
«upptrrt of the state,- and the assistance of my friends. 

^ With respect to honours, my country places me, poor a.i 
1 am, upon a level with the richest: for Romi^ knows h') 
qualifications for great employments, but viilue and ahltity. 
She appoints me to officiate in the most au^Mist oe-.-emonies ot 
religion; she intrusts me with tlie couimand of li**r armies; 
she confides to my care the most important j-.e;."«ciiitio' -<. 
My poverty does not le^ssea the weight and infiueiice of nty 
counsels in the senate. 

■4 The Roman people honour me for that very poverty, 



which kingl^jTrrh/is conskiere as a disgrace. They know tbe 
many opportunities I have had to enrich myself, without etii* 
«ui e ; they are convinced of my disinterested zeal for their 
prosperity : and if I have any thing to complain of, in the re- 
turn they make me, it is only the excess of their applause. 
What value, then, can I put upon thy gold and silver t What 
king can add any thing to my fortune ? Always attentive to 
uiscliarge the duties incumbent upon me, I have a mind free 
from self-reproach ; and I have an honest famei. 

SECTION XXV. 

Character o/* James I. king ofEjngu^^d^ 

NO prince, so little enterprising and so inoflemSvL <i^i9 
ever so mucli exposed to the opposite extremes of cmmnT 
and flattery, of satire and panegyric. And the factions which 
began in his time, being still continued, have made his cha- 
racter be as much disputed to this day, as is commonly that 
of princes who are our contemporaries. 

2 Many virtues, however, it must be owned, he was pos- 
sessed of; but not one of them pure, or free from the conta- 
gion of the neighbouring vices. His generosity bordered on 
profusion, his learning on pedantry, his pacific disposition on 
pusillanimity, his wisdom on ctuming, hte friendship on light 
fancy and boyish fondness. 

3 While he imagined that he was only maintaining his own 
authority, he may perl taps be suspected in some of hb ac- 
tions, and still more of his pretensions, to have encroached 
on the liberties of his people. While he endeavoured, by an 
exact neutrality, to acquire the good-will of all his neighbours, 
he was able to preserve fully the esteem and regard of none. 
His capacity was considerable, but fitter to discourse on 
general maxims, than to conduct any intricate business. 

4 His intentions were just, but more adapted to the con- 
duct of private life, than to the government of kingdoms. 
Awkt^ard in his person, and ungainly in his manners, he was 
ill qualified to command respect : partial and undisceming in 
his affections, he was little fitted to acquire general love. Of 
a feeble temper, more than of a frugal judgment ; exposed to 
our ridicule from his vanity, but exempt from our hatred by 
his freedom from pride and arro<raiice. 

5 And, upon the uholo, it may be pronounced of his cha- 
racter, tliat all his quuiiiies were sullied with weakness, and 
embellished by humanity. Political courage he was certainly 
devoid of; and from thence chiefiy is derived the strong pre- 
jodice, which prevails against his personal bi^renr: aa 
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Inference, however, wljich must be owned, from general ex- 
perience, to be extremely rallHclous. humi 

SECTION XXVI. 
Charles V. Emperor of Germany^ resigns his dominions^ 

ami retires from the JVorld. 
THIS great emperor, in the plenitude of his power, and in 
possession of all the honoura which can flatter the heart of 
man, took the extraordinary resohition, to resign his king- 
doms; and to withdraw entirely fromany concern in business 
or the aflairs of this world. In order that he migiit spend the 
remainder of his days in retirement and solitude. , 

2 Though it requires neither deep reflection, nor extraor- 
dinary discernment, to discover that the state of royalty is 
not exempt from cares and disappointments ; though most of 
those who are exalted to a throne, And solicitude, and satiety, 
and disgust, to be their perpetual attendants, in tliat envied 
pre-eminence ; yet, to descend voluntarily from the supreme 
to a subordinate station, and to reliuquisli the possession of 
power in order to attain the enjoyment of happiness, seems to 
be an effort too great for the human mind. 

3 Several instances, indeed, occur in liistory, of monarchs 
who have quitted a throne, and have ended their days in re- 
turement. But they were either weak princes, who took this 
resolution rashly, and repented of it as soon as it was taken ; 
or unfortunate princes, from whose hands some strong rival 
had %vrested their sceptre, and compelled them to descend 
with reluctance into a private station. 

4 Dioclesian is, perhaps, the only prince capable of hold- 
ing the reigns of government, who ever resigned them from 
deliberate choice ; and uho continued, during many years, lo 
enjoy tlie crantjuillity of rt«lirenient, without fetching one 
penitent sigh, or casting bark one look of desire, towards the 
power or dignity which he had abandoned. 

5 No wonder, tlien, that Charles's resignation should fift 
all Europe with astonishment ; and ^ive rise, both among his 
contemporaries, and among the historians of tliat period, to 
various conjectures concerning the nujtives whicli determined 
a prince, whose rulif.g passion had i)ecn uniformly the loveol 
power, at the age of fifty-six, "when ohjocts of ambition operate 
with full force on the mind, and are pursued with the gi*eatest 
ardour, to take a resoUitio/i so sin^rular and unexpected. 

6 The empc*ror, in pursuanoe of his diMtfimination, having 
assembled the states of tlie Low Countries at Brussels, seated 
himself, for the last time, in the chair of state : on one side of 

wJUcb was placed his son, and on the other, his. sister tht 



queen of Tlungar)', recent of the Netherlands, with a spies 
did retinue of the jrtandees of Spain, and princes of the em- 
pire, standint^ behind him. 

7 The president of tho council of Elandcrs, by his com- 
mand ; explained, in a few words, hi» intention in calling this 
extraordinary meeting of the states. He then read the instrvF- 
nient of resignation, by which Ciiarles surrendered to his son 
Piiilip all his territories, jurisdiction, and authority in the liOvr 
Countries ; absolving Ids subjects there from their oath of 
allegiance to him, ivhich he retjuired them to transfer to Phi- 
lip his lawful heir ; and to serve him wiih the same loyalty 
and zeal that they had manifested, during so long a course of 
years, in support of iiis government, 

8 Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning on the shoul- 
der of the prince of Orani;:^, hecsnise he was unable to stand 
without SMpport, he addressed himself to the audience ; and^ 
from a paper whicli he iield in liis hand, in order to assist hts 
memory, he recounted with diunity, hut vvithi>ut ostentation^ 
all the great thin^? whicii Ite h'M\ undertaken and performed^ 
shice the commencpinent of bis administration. 

9 He observetl, that from the seventeenth year of his age> 
he had dedicated all his thoughts and attention to public ob- 
jects, rsserving no potlion of his tune for the indulgence of his 
ease, and veiy little for the enjoyment of private pleasure j 
that, either in a paciBc or hostile manner, he had visited Ger- 
many nine times, Spain six times, France four times, Italy 
seven times, the Low Countries ten times, England twice, A^ 
rica as often, and had made eleven voyages by sea; that while 
his health permitted him to discharge his duty, and the vigour 
of liis constitution was equal in any degree to the arduous of^ 
fice of governing dominions so extensive, he had never shun- 
ned labour, nor repined under fatigue ; that naw, when hii 
health was broken, and his viirour exiiausted by the rage of 
an incurable distemper, his growing intirmities admonished 
him to retire ; nor was he so fond of reigning, as to retain 
the sceptre in an impotent hand, which was no longer ab\e to 
protect his subjects, or to render them happy ; tliat instead 
of a sovereign worn out with diseases, and scai*cely half alive, 
he gave them one in the prime of life, accustomed already to 
govern, and ivho added to tlie vigour of youth all the atten- 
tion and sajiracity of maturer years ; that if during the course 
of a long administration, iie had committed any material er- 
ror in government, or if, under the pressure of so many and 
great affairs, and amidst the attention which he had beea 
obliged to give to them, he had either neglected or injured uif 
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of his fubjects, he now implored their forgireness : that, for 
bis part, be should ever retain a grateful sense of their fideliijr 
and attachment, and would carry the remembrance of it along 
with him to the place of his retreat, as his sweetest consola- 
tion, as well as the best reward for all his services ; and in 
his last prayers to Almighty God, would pour forth his ardent 
wishes lor tiielr welfare. 

10 Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees and 
kissed his father's hand, *< If," says he, *' I had lefl you, by my 
death, this rich inheritance, to which I have made such large 
additions, some regard would have been justly due to my 
memory on that account ; but now, when I voluntarily resign 
to you what I might still have retained, I may well expect the 
warmest expression of thanks on your part. With these, ' 
however I dispense ; and shall con.sider your concern for the 
welfare of your subjects, and your love of them, as the best 
and most acceptable testimony of your gratitude to me. It is 
in your power, by a wise and virtuous administration, to jus- 
tify the extraordinary proof which I give this day of my pa- 
ternal affection, and to demonstrate that you are worthy of 
the confidence which I repose in you. Presence an inviola- 
ble regard for religion ; maintajn the Catholic faith in its pu- 
rity ; let the laws of your country be sacred in your eyes ; 
encroach not on the rights and privileges of your people : and 
if the time shall ever come, when you shall wish to enjoy the 
tninquillity of private life, may you have a son endowed with 
such qualities, that you can resign your sceptre to him, with 
as much satisfaction as 1 give up mine to you." 

11 As soon as Charles had finished this long address to his 
subjects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the chair, 
exliausted and ready to faint witli the fatigue of so extraordi- 
aary an effort. During his discourse the whole audience 
melted into tears ; some from admiration of his magnanimity; 
others softened by bis expressions of tenderness towards his 
son, and of love to his people ; and all were affected with 
the deepest sorrow, at losing a sovereign, who had distin- 
guished the Netherlands, his native country, with particular 
marks of hib regard and attachment 

SECTION XXVII. 

Th^ samt mibjeci conlinxtcd, 

. A FEW weeks afler the resignation of the Netherlands, 

Ctmries, Sn an assembly no less splendid, and with a ceremo- 

iiUi equaHy pompous, resigned to nis son the crowns of Spain, 

wiih sJl (heterrliories depending on them, both in the old and 

lp Ite Mw worid. OC i& ttMKyt niA t>otieiBk>n8, be rea^^ 
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nothing for himself, but an annual pension of a hundrtd 
thousand crowns, to defray the charges of his familj, and to 
afford him a small sum for acts of beneficence and charity. 

2 Nothing now remained to detain him from that retreat 
for which he languished. Every thing having been prepared 
some time for his voyage, he set out for Z.uitburg in Zealand, 
where the fleet had orders to rendezvous. In his way thitlier, 
lie passed through Ghent: and afler stopping there a few 
days, to indulge that tender and pleasing melancholy, which 
arises In the mind of every man in the decline of life, on visits 
ing the place of his nativity, and viewing the scenes and ob- 
jects familiar to him in his eariy youth, he pursued his jour- 
ney, accompanied by his son Philip, his daughter the arch- 
duchess, his sisters the dowager queens of France and Hun- 
gary, Maximilian his son-in-law, and a numerous retinue of 
the Fiemirii nobility. - Before he went on board, he dismissed 
them, with marks of his attention and regard ; and taking 
leave of Philip with all the tenderness of a father who em- 
braced his son for the last time, he set sail under convoy of > 
a large fleet of Spanish, Flemish, and English ships. 

8 His voyage was prosperous and agreeable ; and he arrived 
at Laredo in fiiscay, on the eleventh day after he left Zealand. 
As soon as be landed, he fell prostrate on the ground ; and 
considering himself now as dead to the world, he kissed the 
earth, and said, *' Naked came I out of my mother's womb, 
and naked I now return to thee, thou common mother of man- 
kind.** From Laredo he proceeded to Valladolid. There 
at took a last and tender leave of his two sisters ; whom he 
would not permit to accompany him to his solitude, though 
they entreated it with tears ; not only that they might have 
^ consolation of contributing, by their attendance and care, 
xo mitigate or to sooth his sufferings, but that they might reap 
uietruction and benefit, by joining widihun in those pious exer- 
cises, to which he liad consecrated the remainder of his days. 

4 From Valladolid, he continued his journey to Plazencia 
m Estremadura. He had passed through that city a great 
many years before ; and having been struck at th&t time with 
the delightful situation of the monastery of St Justus, belong- 
ing to the order of St. Jerome, not many miles distant from 
that place, he bud then observed to some of his attendants, tliat 
this was a spot to which Dioclesian miglit have retired with 
pleasure. The impression had remained so strong on hia 
mind, thai he pitched upon it as the place of his retreat. 

«^ It was seated in m vale of no great extent, watered by a 
«mU k wki aai fiinr«iiBidid br ridng groaiide» cohered vrilb 
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'jfty trees. From the nature of the soil, as weD as the tem- 
perature of the climate, it ivas esteemed the most healthful 
and delicious situation in Sf>ain. 

6 Some months hei'o re hid !esignation,he had sent an archi- 
tect thitlier, to add a new »|:TiiliM«*nt to the monastery, for his 
acconuiiodHtio'i ; hut he gave .strict orders tiiat the style of tlie 
huildin^should he such as suited his present station, rather tftian 
ids former dignity. It consisted only of six rooms, four of them 
in the form of friars' cells, with naked walls : tiie other two, 
each twenty feet square, were hung with hrown cloth, and fur- 
nished in the most simple manner. They were all on a level 
with the ground ; witii a door on one side into a garden, of 
which Charles himself had given the plan, and had fdled it with 
various plants, which he proposed to cultivate with bis own 
hands. On the other side they communicated with the chapel 
of the monastery, in which he was to perform his devotions. 

7 Into this humhle retreat, hardly sufficient for the comfort- 
able accommodation of a privi.te gentleman, did Charles enter 
with twelve domestics only. He huried there, in solitude and 
silence, his grandeur, his amhition, together with all those vast 
projects, which, during half a century, had alarmed and agitated 
Europe ; filling every kingdom in it, by turns, with tlie terror 
of his arms, and the dread of being subjected to his power* 

8 In tliis retirement, Charles formed sucli a plan of life for 
himself, as would have suited the comlitition of a private per* 
son of a moderate fortune. His tahle was neat but plain ; his . 
domestics few; his intercourse u it h them familiar; alltiie 
cumbersome and ceremonious forms of attendance on his 
person were entirely abolished, as <Ie«itructive of that social 
ease and tranquillity, which he couiled, in order to south the 
remainder of his days. As tlie miUlness of tiie climate, toge- 
ther with his deliverance from the burdens and cares of go- 
vernment, procured him, at iii-st, a considerable remissioD 
from the acute pains with which he had been long tormented 
he enjoyed, per}:aps, more complete satisfaction in his hum 
ble solitude, than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. 

9 The ambitious tliou^hts and projects which had so lonp 
engrossed aud disquieted him, were quite effaced from Ids 
mind. Far from taking any part in the political transactions 
of the princes of Europe, he restrained his curioBity even 
from any inquiry concerning them ; and he seen;ed to view 
iie busy scene which he had abandoned, with 3 II the contempt 
and indifference arising from his thorough experience of its 
vanity, as well as from the pieasing reflection of liaving dis« 
0atangled himself from its cares. dr. robsktvoiu 
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PART 11. 
PIECES LY POETRY 



CHAPTER I. 

SELECT SENTENCES AND PAIUGKAPBS. 



SECTION T. 

Short and Easy Sentences. 

Education, 

^npIS educafion form^ the common mind ; 
-*- Just as the twig, is bent, the tree's inclin*d« 

Candour. 
With pleasure let us own our errors past ; 
A lid makp each day. a critic on the last 

Reflection. 
A soul withoiit reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

Secret Virtue. 
The privRtp path, the secret acts of men, 
If noble, far the nohlest of their lives. 

J^ecessarif kfioipl*ids^e easnty ntlnined* 
Our needful knowleds^e, like our needful food, 
Unhcdir'd lies open in life's common field ; 
And Jbids all welcome to the vital feast 

Disvvffnnlment. 
Dis3ppnintm<*nt lurks in manj a prize, 
As bees in flow'rs; and stings us wi^h success. 

Virtuous elevation. 
The mind that would he happy, must lie great ; 
Great in its wishes ; prreat in its sr.rvejrs. 
Extended \riews a narrow mind extend. 

Nniurai and fanciful life. 
Who lives to nature, rarelj* can be poor ; I 

Who lives to fancy, never can be rich. j 

NOTE.— In the first chapter the compiler has exhibited t contidertUs fii» 
liety of poetical eonstmction, for the young reader*! or«&ag%tqp| 
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VhrtfU ilu Guardian of Youihm 

Down the smooth stream of life the stripling daiti^ 
Gaj as the morn ; bHgfat glows the iremal dcj, 
Hope sw<;lls his sails, and Passion steers his coune. 
Safe glides his little liark along the shore. 
Where Virtue takes her stand : bat if teo far 
He launches forth heyond discretion's mark, 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges roar, 
Blot iiis fair day, and plunge him in the de^» 

Sunrise* 
But jonder comes the powerful king of daf. 
Rejoicing in the east. The lessening doud, 
The kindling azure, and the mountain's broW| 
Illum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent aU 
Aslant the dew-bright earth, and coloured air. 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad ; 
And sheds the shining day, that buimisiied ptayi 
On rocks, and hills, and tow'rs, and wandhring iMMil^ 
High gleaming from afar. 

SBlf-govemmeni. 

May I govern my passions with absolute fwsy ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears awmy% 

ShephtrcL 
On a mountain, stretched beneath a hoary wIDoWt 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolling bflIo#» 

SECTION IIL 

IriRSES CONTAINIMQ SXCLAMATIONS, INTfBRBOOATIOIlit AJH 

rA&BHTBSSIt. 

CompeUnce. 
A COMPETENCE is all we can enjoy : 
Oh ! be content, where Heaven can give no mora ! 

ReJleeHan eiseiUiai to Happin$9$, 
Much joy not only speaks small faapfMness, 
But happiness tliat shortly must expire. 
Can joy unbottom'd in reflection, stand T 
And, in a tempest, can reflection live t 

Friendship, 
Can gold gun friendship ? Impudence (^hopt I 
As well mere man an angel might beget 

Love, and love only, is the loan for love. 

LonDzol pridft reprmi iioc^Mi(%\AfaA 
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A friend, but what has found a friend in thee. 
All like the purqhsse ; few the price will paj I 
And this makes friends such miracles below. 

Bewaie of desperate steps. The darkest dj^ 
(Live till to-morrow) will have passed away. 

O luxury ! 
Bane of tiated life, of affluent states, 
What dreary change, what ruin is not thine 1 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind ! 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave. 
How dost thou lure the fortunate and great t 
Dreadful attraction ! 

ViriwmB Jiciivity. 

Seize, mortals ! seize the transient hour ; 
Improve each moment as it flies : 
Life's a short summer-^man a flowV ; 
He die»— Alas ! — how soon he dies ! 

The Source of Happine89. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense. 
Lie in three wonHs ; health, peace, and competenea 
But health consists with temperance alone ; 
And peace, O, virtue ! peace is all thy own. 

Pladd EmoftoH. 
Who can forbear to smile with nature ? Can 
The stormy passions in the bosom roll. 
While every gale is peace^ and every grove 
b melody t 

Solitude* 
O sacred solitude ! divine retreat 1 
Choice of the prudent ! envy of the great ! 
By thy pure stream, or in thy waving shade^ 
Wc court fair wisdoms, th^t celestial maid : 
The genuine offspring of her lov'd embrace, 
(Strangers on earth) are innocence and peace. 
There from the wLys of men laid safe ashore, 
We smile to hear the distant tempest roar ; 
There, bless'd witli health, with bus'ness unperplexM^ 
This life we relish, and ensure the next. 

♦Bysqliliidstwe ii eiesaV atro^qwyf i wi birt a e lw i>% ^ 
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Presume not on To-morrow. 

In human hearts what bolder thoughts can ri^e, ^ 

Than man's presumption on to-nion'ow's dawn T 
Where is to-morrow ? In aiiother world. 
For numbers this is certain ; the reverse 
Is sure to none* 

Dum Wvimus TiTamiif .— ^Atfe we Uvtf Id w km* 

** Live while jou live," the epicure would saj, 

** And seize the pleasures of the present daj.*' 

*' Live while you Jive," the sacred preacher criei ^ 

** And give to God each moment as it flies.'' 

Lord ! in my views, let both united be| 

I live in pleasurei when I live to thee ! DODDRioflb 

SECTION IV. 

^ '^ VERSES IN VARIOUS FORMS. 

^ ^ 2%e security of Virtue. 

Let coward guilt, with pallid fear. 

To shelt'rihg caverns fly. 
And justly dread the vengeful fate. 

That thunders through the sky. 
Protected by that hand, whose law 

The threat'ning storms obey, 
Intrepid virtue smiles secure. 

As in the blaze of day. 

Resignation^ 
And Oh! by error's force subdu'd. 

Since ofl my stubborn will 
Prepoet'rous shuns the latent good, 

And grasps the specious ill. 
Not to my wish, but to my want, 

Do thou thy gi jls apply ; 
UnaskM, what good thou knowest grant i 

What ill, though ask'd, deny. 

Compassion^ 
I hsve found out a gift for my fair; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breiMl t 
But let me tliat plunder forbear ! 

She will say, 'tis a barbarous deed. 
For he ne'er can be true she averr'd, 
Who can rob a poor bird of its young : 
Jiad I loy\i her the more, vr\\eti I heard ' 
Such tefldemew t^ from \im \9\3^b^ 
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Epiiaph. 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
Fair science frown'd not on his humble birth. 

And melancholy mark'd him for her own* 
Large was his bounty, and liis soul sincere ; 

Ueav'fi did a recompense as largely send ; 
He gave to mis'ry all he had — a tear : 

He gain'd from Heav'n (Hwas all he wish'd) a firiend 
No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailities from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his father and his God. 
Jvy and Sorroxo connected^ 
StiJl, where rosy pleasure leads, 
8ee a kindred grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that mis'ry treads, 
Approaching comforts view. 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
<]/bastis^d by sable tints of woe ; 
And blended form, with artful strife, 
The strength and iiarmony of life. 

The golden Mean, 
He that holds fast the golden mean, 
AnJ lives contentedly between 

The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door^ 

Imbitt'ring all his his state. 
The tallest pines feel most the pow'r 
5f wlnt'ry blast; the loftiest tow'r 

Comes heaviest to the ground. 
The bolts that spare the^mountain's side. 
His cloud-capt eminence divide ; 

'And spread the ruin round. 

Moderate Viewa and AiiM recommindMi* 
With passions unruffled, untainted with pride, 

By reason my life let me square ; 
The wants of my nature are cheaply supplied { 

And the rest nre but folly and care. 
How vainly, through infinite trouble and strife. 

The many their labours employ ! 
Since all that is truly delightful in life, 

b yrbat all, if they please, may ex^joy* 
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Attachment to Life, 

The tree of deepest root is found 

Least willing still to quit tlie ground : 
Twas tlierefore said by ancient SHges, 
That love of life increased vvitli years. 

So much, that in our later stages, 

When pain grow sharp, and sickness> ragef. 
The greatest love of life appears. 

Virtue^s address to PUasureJ^ 

Tast happiness enjoy thy ^ay allies ! 

A youth of follies, an old age of cares ; 
Foung yet enervate, old yet never wise, 

Vice wastes their vigour, and their mind impairs. 
Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtless ease, 

Reserving woes for age, their prime they spend { 
All wretched, hopeless, in the evil days, 

Willi sorrow to the verge of life tiiey tend. 
Grieved with tiie present, of the past ashamM, 
They live and are despis'd ; they die, nor more are naiii*dL 

SECTION V. 

▼BKSSS Iir WHICH JOVND CORRESPONDS TO SIOXIFICATION. 

Smooth and rough Verse, 
SOFT is the strain when zephyr gently blows. 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers ^ows. 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shoie. 
The hoarse rough verse, should like tiie torrent roar. 

Slow Motion imiitated* 
When Ajax strives so.ne rock's vast weight to throw. 
The line too labours, ami the words move slow. 

Swift and easy Afotion. 
Not 80 when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'er th' unbending corn, and skims along the nndn 

Felling Tries in a fTbod^ 
Ijoud sounds the axe, rerioubiing strokes on strokes ; 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown ; 
Then rustluig, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 

Sound of a Bowstring. 
The string let fly 
Twmng^d short and sharp, like the shrUl swallow's oiy; 

• fteaMii^?ViiMX^ 
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7%e Pheasant. 
See ! from the brake the whirring pheasant spriog^ii 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 

Scylla and Charyhdis, 

Dire Scylla there a scene of horror fonns, 
And here Char}'hdis) fills the deep with storms. 
When the tide rushes from her rumhling caveOy 
The rough rock roars ; tumultuous lioil the wwtMb 

Boislerotu and getUie SowuU. 

Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 
The roaring wuid's tempestuous rage restrain: 
Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide ; 
And ships secure without their halsers ride. 

Lalwrioiu and impetvmt^ Motion, 
With many a weai7 '^^^P' ^"" many a groan. 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone : 
The huge round stone resulting with a bound. 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along die grwtmL 

Regular and slow Mttvement* 
First march the heavy mules securely slow ; 
O'er hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, n'er rocks they go. 

Motion slow, and difficult. 
A needless Alexaudrhie ends the song, . 
That like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

Ji Rock torn frmn the Brotp of a Mountain^ 

Still gath'ring force, it smokes, and urg'd amain. 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuoits to tue plun 

Extent and violence nf the fVaves. 
The waves behind impel the waves before. 
Wide roUuig, foaming high, and tumbling to the shore 

Pensive J^wnbers. 

In those deep solitudes and awful cells. 
Where heav'niy-pensive contemplation dffells, 
And ever-musing melancholy reigns. 

BaUle. 
Arms on armour clashing brayed 
Horrible discord ; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury rag'd. 

Sound imitating Reluctance* 

r or who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious bemg e'er resignM | 
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Praj'r ardent opens heav'n, lets down a stream 
Of gloiy^ on the consecrated hour 
Of man in audience with the Deitj* 



CHAPTER n. 
J>rdRRdTIVE PIECE& 

SECTION I. 

The Bears and the BetM* 

AS two young bears, in wanton mood, 
Forth issuing from a neighbouring wood| 
Came where the industrious bees had stored. 
In sutful cells, their luscious hoard ; 
O'erjoy'd they seizM, with eager haste. 
Luxurious on the rich repast. 
Alarm'd at this, the little crew 
About their ears vindictive flew. 
The beasts, unable to sustain 
Theimequal combat, quit the plain : 
Half blind with rage, and mad with pafaiy 
Their native shelter they regain ; 
Ttiere sit, and now discreeter grown. 
Too late their rashness they bemoan ; 
And this by dear experience gain, 
That pleasure's ever bought with pain* 
So when the gilded baits of vice 
Are placed before our longing eyes, 
With greedy haste we snatch our fill, 
And swallow down the latent ill : ' 
But when experience opes our tjeB^ 
Awvy the fancied pleasure fiies. 
It flies, but oh ! too late we find, 
It-leaves a real sting behind, — ^mbrriok. 

SECTION IL 

TAe Nightingale and the Gum^worwn^ 

A NIGHTINGALE, that all day long 
Had dieer'd the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor y^ when eventide was ended, 
to feel, as well he might, 
m demands of appetite ; 




*i .. 
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When, looking eagerly around. 
He spied far Off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark. 
And knew the glow-worm bj his spark ; 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top. 
He thought to put him in his crop. 

S The worm aware of his intent, 

Harangued him thus, right eloquent^— 
<* Did jou admire my lamp," quoth he, 
*^ As much as I jour minstrelsy, 
Tou would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For 'twas the self-same Pow'r divine. 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine; 
That you with music, I with light, 
Might beautify and cheer the night^ 

3 The songster heard his short oration, 
And, wari)lmg out his approbation, 
Releas'd him, as my stoiy tells. 

And found a supper some where else* 
Hence, jarring sectaries may learn, 
Their real int'rest to discern ; 
That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other : 
But sing and shine by sweet consent. 
Till lif^s poor transient night is spent; 
Respecting, in each other's case, 
The gifb of nature and of grace. 

4 Those {Christians best best deserve the name, 
Who studiously make peace their aim ; 
Peace, both the duty and the prize 

Of him that creeps, and him that fliea»— cawPiB. 

SECTION HI. 

T^he trials of Vtriue, 

PLAG'D on the verge of youth, my mind 

Life's q;>'nlng scene survey'd : 
I view'd its ills of various kind. 

Afflicted and afraid. 

8 But chief my fear the dangers mov'd. 
That virtue's path enclose ; 



My heart the wise pursuit approved, 
But 0, what toils oppose! 
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5 For see, ah see ! whUe yet her ways 
With doubtful step I tread, • 

A hosMle world its terrors raisOt 
Its snares deUistve spread. 

4 how shall T, with lieart prepared. 
Those terrors le?irn to meet ] 
How, from the thousand snares to guard 
My unexperiencM feet 1 

, h As thus I mus'd, oppressive sleep. 
Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veil. — The wat- ry deep, 
An object strange and new, 

4S Before me rose : on the wide shore 
Observant as I stood. 
The gathering storms around me roar^ 
And heave the boiling flood* 

7 Near and more near the billows rise ; 
Ev'n now my steps they lave ; 
And death to my affrighted eyes 
Approach'd in ev'ry wave. 

B What hope, or whither to retreat ! 
Each nerve at once unstrung ; 
Chill fear had fetter'd fast my feet, 
And chain'd my speechless tongue. 

9 I felt my heart within me die ; 

When sudden to mine ear 
A voice, descending from on high, 

Reprov'd my erring fear. ^ 

10 *< What thougii the swelling surge thou 

Impatient to devour ; 
Rest, mortal ; -rest on (rod's decree, 
And thankful own his power. 

11 << Know, when he bade the deep appear, 

* Thus far,' th* Almighty said, 
^* Thus far, no further rage ; and here 

* Let thy proud^ waves be stay'd.* *' 

12 1 heard ;' and lo ! at once controU'd, 

The waves in wild retreat, 
Back on themselves reluctant rolPd, 
And murm'ring left my feet 

13 Deeps to assembling deepaf In vain 

Oxic^ more the signal gave : 
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The shores the rushing weight sustain^ 
And check th' usurping wave. 

14 Convinc'd, in nature's volume wise^ 
The imag'd truth I read ; 
And sudden from my waking ejes 
Tb' instructive vision fled. 

16 Then why thus heavy, O my soul 7 
Say, why distrustful still, 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 
O'er scenes of future ill ? . 

16 Let fakh suppress each rising fear, 

Each anxious doubt exclude : 
Thy Maker'fi will bath plac'd thee here, 
A Maker wise and good ! 

17 He to thy ev'ry trial knows 

Its just restraint to give : 
Attentive to behold thy woes, 
And faithful to relieve. 

18 Then why thus heavy, my soul ! 

Say, why distrustful still, 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll. 
O'er scenes of future ill ? 

19 Though griefs unnumbei^d throng thee rouMl 

Still in thy God confide, 
Whose finger marks the seas their bound. 
And curbs the headlong tide. — ^merrick. 

SECTION IV. 

Hie Youth and the Philoaopher 

A GRECIAN youth of talents rare, 
Whom Plato's philosophic care 
Had form'd for virtue's nobler view. 
By precept and example too. 
Would often boast his matchless skill. 
To curb the steed, and guide the wheel ; 
And as he pass'd the gazing throng. 
With graceful ease, and smack'd the thong 
The idiot wonder they expressed. 
Was praise and transport to his breast 

2 At length, quite vain, he needs would ?bow 
His master what his art could do \ 

Q2 
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And bade his slaves his chariot lead 
To Academus^ sacred shade. 
The trembling grove confess'd its fright| 
The wood-nymphs started at the s!ght ; 
' Tlie muses drop their learned lyre, 
^^ And to their inmost shades retire. 

;';■-; 3 How'er, the youth, with forward air, 
/<■''*' Bows to the sage, and nr* ^unts the car. 

The lash resounds, the coursers springs 

The chariot marks the rolling ring ; V^ 

And gath'ring cro^vds, with eager eyes, * 

And lAiouts, pursue him as he fliea. 

4 Triumphant to the goal retum'd, 
With nobler thirst his bosom bum'd ; 
And now along th' indented plain 
The self-san^ track he marl^ agsuni 
Pursues with care the nice design. 
Nor ever deviates from the line. 
Amazement seiz'd the circling crowd ; 
The youths with emulation glow'd ; 
Ev'n bearded sages hail'd the boy ; 
And all but Plato gaz'd with joy. 

6 For he, deep-judging sage, beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the Held ; 
And when the charioteer drew ni^. 
And, flush'd with hope, had caught his ey^^— 
** Alas ! unhappy youth," he cry'd, 
** Expect no praise from me," (and slghM.^ 

6 *' With indignation I survey « 

Such skill and judgment thrown awaj : 
% The time profusely squandered there, 
On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 
If well employ'd, at less expense. 
Had taught thee honour, virtue, sense ; 
And rais'd thee from a coachmau^s fate, 
To govern ir.cs, •nd auido the state." — ^wvitebbab 
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Were sunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all night long her amVous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased. Now jjlow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rude hr!ghtest, Ull the moon, 
Rising in clouded maje-itj, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveilM lier peerleas light, 
And o'er the dark her si'-*.r.mautle threw. 

2 When Adam thus to Ev« . ** Fair consort, th' hour 
Of night, and ail things now retired to rest. 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as daj and night, to men 
Successive ; and the timely desv of sleep, 
Now falling with soft slumb'rous weight, inclines 
Out ejre-lids. Other ci-eatnres all day long 
Rove idle unemployed, and less need rest ; 
Man hath his diiily work of body or of nULd 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, ' 

And tlie regard of heav'n on all his way ^ 
While other animals unactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account 

8 To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With 6r^t approach of light, we must bd risen. 
And at our pleasant labour ; to reform 
Yon llow'ry arbours, yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth. 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 
That lie bestrown, unsightly wnd unsmooth. 
Ask riddance, if we mean to 'read with ease* 
Mean while, as nature wills, night bids us rest.** 

4 To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorn'd : 
*' My author and dispor^er, what thou bid'st 
Unargued 1 obey ; so God ordains. 
With thee conversing, I forget all time ; 
All seasons and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet, 
WMi ebann of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun 
THien first on this delightful land he spreads 
orient beams, on herb, tree, fmit, and f!ow*r, 

fragrant tfie fertile earth 
1 sweet the comuiff on 
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With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heav'n, her starry train : 

6 But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flow'r, 
Glist'ring with dew ; nor fragrance after show'fB ; 
Nor grateful ev'uing mild ; nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon, 
Or glittenng star-light — without thee is sweet. 
But wherefore all night long shine these ? for whom 
This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut a)j eyes'? 

6 To whom our gen'ral ancestor replyM : • 

" Daughter of God and man, accomplish'd Eve ! 
These have their course to finish round the earth, 
By morrow evening : and from land to land. 
In order, though to nations yet unborn, 
Minist'ring light prepared, they set and rise ; 
Lest total darkness should by. night regain 
Her old possession, and extinguish life 
In nature and all things ; which these soft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat 
Of various influence, foment and warm, 
Temp«^r or nourish ; or in part shed down 
Their s<«llar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfectior from the sun's mope potent ray* 

7 These, then, though unueheld in deep of night, 
Shine net in VAin ; nor think, though men were none 
That heav'n wonld want spectators, God want praise. 
Millions of spiritual cnsatures walk the earth 
Unseen both when we wake and when we sleep. 

All these with ceape^eiBs praise his works behold, 
Both day and night How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air. 
Sole or responsive each to others' note. 
Singing their great Creator ? Oft in bands. 
While they kept watch, or nightly rounding walk 
With heav'nly touch of instrumental sounds. 
In full harmonic number «din'd thdr songs, 
Divide the night and lift oar thoughts to heaveB.** 

6 Thus talking, hand in hand, alone tliey passed 
On to their blissful bower 
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■There arriv'd, both stood^ 



Both tum'd ; and under open sky ador'd 

The God that made both sky, au*, earth, and heaven, 

'Which they belield, the moon's resplendent globe, 

And dlarry pole. " Thou also mad'st the night, 

Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day, 

Which we, in our appointed work employ'd, 

Have finishM, 'happy in our mutual help, 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 

Ordained by thee ; and this delicious place, 

For Mi too large, where thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground 

But thou hast promised fi^om us two a race, 

To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 

Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep.** KiLf o!y 

SECTION VI. 

Religion and I)eaih» 

L9 ! a form dinnely bright, 

Descends, and bursts upon my sight ; 

A seraph of illustrious birth ! 

(Religion was her name on earth ;) 

Supremely sweet her radiant face, 

And blooming with celestial grace ! 

Three shining cherubs form'd her train, 

Wav'd their light win^, and reach'd the plain : 

Faith, with sublime and piercing eye, 

And pinions ftutt'ring for the sky ; 

Here Hope, that smiling angel, stands, 

And golden anchors grace her hands; 

There Charity in robes of white, 

Fairest and fav'rite maid of light. 

The seraph spoke — " 'Tis Reason's part 
To govern and to guard the heart ; 
To lull the wayward soul to rest, 
When h(»pes and f«ars distract the breasL 
Reason may calm this doubtful strife, 
And steer thy bark through varioas life : 
But when the storms of death are nigh. 
And mkkdght darkness veils the sky^ 
~ then direct thy sail, 

or link the gale T 
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Stranger, this skill alone is mine, 
Skill that transcends his scanty line. 

3 *^ Revere thjself — thou'rt near allied 
To angels on thj better side. 

How various e'er their ranks or kinds. 

Angels are but unbodied minds : 

When the partition-walls decaj, 

Men emerge angels from their clay. 

Ifes, when the frailer body dies. 

The soul asserts her kindred skies. 

But minds, though sprung from heav'niy rae«y 

Must first be tutor'd for ^ place : 

The joys above are understood, 

And reh'sh'd only by the good. 

Who shaU assume this giua*dian care ; 

Who shall secure their birth-right there ? 

Souls are my charge — to me 'tis giv'n 

To train them for their native heav'n," 

4 " Know then — who bow the early knee. 
And give the willing heart to me ; 

Who wisely, when Temptation waits, 
£Iude her frauds, and spurn her baits ; 
Who dare to own my injur'd cause, - 
Though fools deride my sacred laws ; 
Or scorn to deviate to the wrong, 
Though persecution lifts her thong ; 
Though all the sous of hell capspire 
To raise the stake and light the fire ; 
Know that for such superior souls, 
There lies a bliss beyond the poles ; 
Where spirits shine with purer ray, 
And brighten to meridian day ; 
Where love, where boundless friendship rules 
(No friends that change, no love that cools ;) 
Where rising floods of knowledge roll, 
And pour, and pour, upon the soul ! 

5 " But Where's the passage to the skies ? 
The road through death's black valley lies. 
Nay, do not shudder at my tale : 
Though dark the shade, yet safe the vale. 
This path the best of men have trod : 
And who'd decline the road to Grod ! 

Oh ! ^Us a glorious boon to die ! 
Tbif favour can't be priz'd too high.'* 
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6 While thus she spoke, my looks expreab'd 
The raptures kindling in my breast; 
M7 soul a fix'd attention gave ; 
When the stem monarch of the gravei 
With haughty stndes approached : — amaiM 
I stood, and trembled as I gaz'd. 
The seraph calm'd each aaJous fear. 
And kindij wip'd the Mling tear ; 
Then hastened, with expanded wing, 
To meet the pale, terrific king. 

7 But now what milder scenes arise ! 
The tjrant drops his hostile guise ; 
He seems a jouth divindy fair; 
In graceful ringlets waves his hair ; 
His wings their whit'ning plumes display, 
His burnish'd plumes, reflect the day ; 
Light flows his shining azure vest, 
And all the angel stands confess'd. 

I view'd the change with sweet surprise ; 
And, Oh I I panted for the skies ; 
Thank'd heav'n, that e'er I drew my breath. 
And triumph'd in the thoughts of deafh.'-— bottom 



CHAPTER HI. 
DIDACTIC PIECES. 



SECTION 1. 

ITie vanity of Wealth. 

NO more thus brooding o'er yon heap, 
With av'ricc^ainful vigils keep ; 
Still uiienjoy'd the present store^ 
Still endless sighs are breath'd for more. 
Oh ! quit the shadow, catch the prize, 
Which not all India's treasure buys! 
To purchase heav'n has gold the pow'rt 
Can gold remove the mortal hour? 
In life, can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold ? 
No — all that's worth a wish — a thought. 
Fair virtue gives unbrib'd, unbought, 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to bind : 
Let nobler views engage thy mmd.^^Diu JOHirtoii* 



s. 
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Pray'r ardent opens heav'n, lets down a screaai 
Of gloiy, on the conBecrated hour 
Of man in audience with the Deitj* 



CHAPTER n. 
XaRRATIVE PIECE& 

SECTION I. 

The Bears and the Bed. 

AS two joung bears, in wanton mood, 
Forth issuing from a neighbouring wood. 
Came where the industrious bees had storM, 
In artful cells, their luscious hoard : 
O'erjoy'd they seiz'd, with eager haste. 
Luxurious on the rich repast. 
Alarm'd at this, the little crew 
About their ears vindictive flew* 
The beasts, unable to sustain 
The unequal combat, quit the plain : 
Half blind with rage, and mad with paiOf 
Their native shelter thej regain ; 
There sit, and now discreeter grown. 
Too late their rashness they bemoan ; 
And this by dear experience gain, 
That pleasure's ever bought with pain* 
So when the gilded baits of vice 
Are placed before our longing eyes, 
With greedy haste we snatch our fill, * 

And swallow down the latent ill : ' 
But when experience opes our eyes, 
Away the fancied pleasure fiies. 
It flies, but oh ! too late we find, 
It-leaves a real sting behind. — ^merriok* 

SECTION IL 
The Nightingale and the GloW'warwL 
A NIGHTINGALE, that all day long 
Had dieer'd the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
to feel, as well he might, 
m demands of appetite ; 
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Wheiiy looking eftgerlj around. 
He spied far Off^ upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark. 
And knew tibe glow-worm by his spark ; 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top. 
He thought to put him in his crop. 

2 The worm aware of his uitent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent-— 
^^ Did you admire my lamp," quoth lie, 
*^ As much as I your minstrelsy, 

Tou would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For 'twas the self-same Pow'r divine, 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine; 
That you with music, I with light, 
Might beautify and cheer the nighf 

3 The songster heard his short oration. 
And, warbling out his approbation, 
Releas'd him, as my story tells. 

And fouiid a supper some where else. 
Hence, jarring sectaries may learn. 
Their real int'rest to discern ; 
That brother should not war with brother. 
And worry and devour each other : 
But sing and shine by sweet consent. 
Till life's poor transient night is spent; 
Respecting, in each other's case, 
The gijfb of nature and of grace. 

4 Those Christians best best deserve the name, 
Who studiously make peace their aim ; 
Peace, both the duty and the prize 

Of him that creeps, and him diat fliea.— C^WPIB. 

SECTION HI. 

The triala of Virtue. 

PLAG'D on the verge of youth, my mind 

Life's op'nlng scene surveyed : 
I view'd its ills of various kind. 

Afflicted and afraid. 

8 But chief my fear the dangers mov'd, 
That virtue's path enclose ; 



My heart the wise pursuit approved, 
But O, what toils oppose! 



V n 
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5 For «ec, ah see ! whHe yet her wayi 
With doubtful step I tread, • 

A hostile world its terrors raisei 
Its snares dehislve spread. 

4 how shall I, with Iteart prepared. 

Those terrors learn to meet \ 
How, from the thousan*! snares to gumi 
My unexpertencM feet] 

5 As thus I mus'd, oppressive sleep. 

Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veil. — The wat'ry deep. 
An object strange and new, 

C Before me rose : on the wide shore 
Observant as I stood. 
The gathering storms around me roar^ 
And heare the boiling flood. 

7 Near and more near the billows rise ; 

Ev'n now my steps they lave ; 
And death to my affrighted eyes 
Approacb'd in ev'ry wave. 

8 What hope, or whither to retreat! 

Each nerve at once unstrung ; 
Chill fear had fetterM fast my feet, 
And chain'd my speechless tongae. 

9 I felt my heart within me die ; 

When sudden to mine ear 
A voice, descending; from on high, 

Reprov'd my erring fear. , 

10 ** What thou^i the swelling surge thou 

Impatient to devour ; 
Rest, mortal ; 4*est on God's decree, 
And thankful own his power. 

11 ^* Know, when he bade the deep appear, 

« Thus far,' th' Almighty said, 
^' Thus far, no further rage ; and here 
* Let thy proud" waves be sfay'd.* ** 

12 1 heard ;' and lo ! at once controU'd, 

The waves in wild retreat, 
Back on themselves reluctant roU'd, 
And murm'ring led my feet 

13 Deeps to assembling deeps In vain 

Once more the signal gave : 
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The shores the rushing weight sustain^ 
And check th' usurping wave. 

14 Gonvinc'd, in nature's volume wise^ 

The imag'd truth I read ; 
And sudden from mj waking ejes 
Th' instructive vision fled. 

15 Then why thus heavy, my soul ? 

Say, why distrustful still, 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 
O'er scenes of future ill ? ^ 

16 Let faith suppress each rising fear, 

Each anxious doubt exclude : 
Thy Maker'fi will hath plac'd thee here, 
A Maker wise and good ! 

17 He to thy ev'ry trial knows 

Its just restraint to give : 
Attentive to behold thy woes. 
And faithful to relieve. 

18 Then why thus heavy, my soul ! 

Say, why distrustful still. 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll. 
O'er scenes of future ill ? 

19 Though griefs unnumbsi^d throng thee rouiii 

Still in thy God confide, 
Whose finger marks the seas their bound. 
And curbs the headlong tide. — ^merrick. 

SECTION IV. 

The Youlh and ihe Philosopher 

A GRECIAN youth of talents rare, 
Whom Plato's philosophic care 
Had form'd for virtue's nobler view. 
By precept and example too, 
Would often boast his matchless skill. 
To curb the steed, and guide the wheel ; 
And as he pass'd the gazing throng, 
With graceful ease, and smack'd the thong 
The idiot wonder they cxpress'd. 
Was praise and transport to his breast 

d At length, quite vain, he needs would 9how 
His master what his art could do \ 

- Q2 
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And bade bif dares bis cbariot lead 
To Academiis^ sacred shade. 
The trembling grove confess'd its frigbt| 
The wood-nymphs started at the s:gbt ; 
■ Tl)e muses drop their learned lyre, 
^f^^/ And to their inmost shades retire. 

•;^ 3 How*er,the youth, with forward air, 

?''^' Bows to the sage, and nr- -'unia the car. ^ 

The lash resounds, the coursers spring. 

The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 

And gath'ring crowds, with eager eyef. 

And i^outs, pursue him as be (liea. 

4 Triumphant to the goal retum'd, 
With nobler thirst his bosom bum'd ; 
And now along th' indented plain 
The seir-san<e track he marks again. 
Pursues with care the nice design, 
Nor ever deviates from the line. 
Amazement seiz'd the circling crowd ; 
The youths with emulation glow'd ; 
£v'n bearded sages hailM the boy ; 
And all but Plato gaz'd with joy. 

6 For be, deep-judging sage, beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the field ; 
And when the charioteer drew ni^. 
And, fludh'd with hope, had caught bis ey#— 
** Alas ! unhappy youth," he cry'd, 
** Expect no praise from me," (and sighM.^ 

6 *' With indignation I survey « 

Such dciU and judgment thrown away : 
% The time profusely squander'd there. 
On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 
If well employed, at less expense. 
Had taught thee honour, virtue, sense ; 
And rais'd thee from a coachman's fate. 
To govern sics, •!wl firiUdo the state." — ^whitssiao 
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Were sunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all night long her amVous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased. Now glow'd the firmament 
Witii living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rude hr!ghtest, till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveilM her peerle3s light, 
And o*er the dark her si'-*.r. mantle threw. 

■: 2 When Adam thus to Ev* . ** Fair consort, th' hour 
m'' Of night, and ail things now retired to rest, 
V Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive • and the timely desv of sleep, 
Now falling with soft slumb'rous weight, mcilnes 
Out ejre-lids. Other ci-eatures all day long 
Rove idle unemployed, and less need rest ; 
Man hath his daily work of body or of nULd 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, ' 

And tiie regard of heav'n on all his way ^ 
While other animals unactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account 

8 To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With 6rst approach of light, we must bd risen. 
And at our pleasant labour ; to reform 
Yon flow'ry arbours, yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to Ipp their wanton growth. 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 
That lie bestrown, unsightly and unsmooth. 
Ask riddance, if we mean to 'read with ease. 
Mean while, as nature wills, night bids us rest.** 

4 To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorn'd : 
** My author and disposer, what thou bid'st 
Unargued 1 obey ; so God ordains. 
With thee conversing, I forget all time ; 
All seasons and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet Is tlie breath of mom, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun 
Wh^n first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fmit, and flowV, 
Glistening with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After Boh show'rs ; and sweot the cominff on 
Of grateful ev'ning mild ; theaiiteG&iT&i^fifl^ 
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Widi this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heav'n, her starry train : 

6 But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flow'r, 
Glist'ring with dew ; nor fragrance after show'rs ; 
Nor grateful ev'ning mild ; nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering star-light — without thee is sweet. 
But wherefore all night long shine these ? for whom 
This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut a)j eyes'? 

6 To whom our gen'ral ancestor reply'd : • 

" Daughter of God and man, accomplishM Eve t 
These have their course to finish round the earth, 
By morrow evening : and from land to land. 
In order, though to nations yet unborn, 
Minist'ring light prepared, they set and rise ; 
Lest total darkness should by. night regain 
Her old possession, and extinguish life 
In nature and all things ; which these soft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat 
Of various influence, foment and warm, 
Temp«».r or nourish ; or in part shed down 
Their s^^ellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfectior from the sun's more potent ray* 

7 These, then, though unDeheld in deep of night, 
Shine net in VAin ; nor think, though men were non4 
That heav'n wo?il(l want spectators, God want praise. 
Millions of spirit^ial creatures walk the earth 
Unseen both when we wake and when we sleep. 

All these with ceape^e^ praise his works behold, 
Both day and night How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 
Sole or responsive each to others' note, 
Singing their great Creator ? Oft in bands, 
While they kept watch, or nightly rounding walk 
With heav'nly touch of instrumental sounds. 
In full harmonic number «dm'd their songs, 
Divide the night and lift oar thoughts to heaveB*** 

6 Thus talking, hand m hand^ alone they passed 
On to their blissful bovver 
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•There arriv'd, both stood^ 



Both tum'd ; and under open sky ador'd 

The God that made both sky, ah*, earth, and beav*n, 

'Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe, 

And dtarry pole. " Thou also mad'st the night, 

Maker Omnipotent, aiid thou the day, 

Whicli we, in our appointed work employ'd, 

Have finishM,-liappy in our mutual help, 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss 

Ordained by thee ; and this delicious place, 

For \ii too large, where thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground 

But thou hast promised fixim us two a race, 

To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 

Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 

And when we seek, as now, thy gifl of sleep.** uuJiOlK 

SECTION VI. 

Religion and Vsatlu 

LO ! a form divinely bright, 

Descends, and bursts upon my sight ; 

A seraph of illustrious birth ! 

(Religion was her name on earth ;) 

Supremely sweet her radiant face, 

And blooming with celestial grace ! 

Three shining cherubs form'd her train, 

Wav'd their light winp, and reach'd the plain : 

Faith, with sublime and piercing eye. 

And pinions fluttering for the sky ; 

Here Hope, that smiling angel, stands. 

And golden anchors grace her hands; 

There Charity in robes of white, 

Fairest and fav'rite maid of light. 

The seraph spoke — " 'Tis Reason's part 
To govern and to guard the heart ; 
To lull the wayward soul to rest. 
When hopes and fnars distract the breast* 
Reason may calm this doubtful strife. 
And steer thy bark through various life : 
But when the storms of death are nigh. 
And midnight darkness veils the sky^ 
Shall Reason then direct thy sail, 
Disperse the cloudsi or smk the gale T 
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Stranger, this sldll alone Is mine, 
Skill that transcends his scanty line. 

3 *^ Revere thjself — thou'rt near allied 
To angels on thy better side. 

How various e'er their ranks or JdndSi 

Angels are but unbodied minds : 

When the partition-walls decaj, 

Men emei^ angels from their clay. 

Ifes, when the frailer body dies. 

The soul asserts her kindred skies. 

But minds, though sprung from heav'niy raeei 

Must first be tutor'd for ^ place : 

The joys above are understood, 

And relish'd only by the good. 

Who shaU assume this guardian care ; 

Who shall secure their birth-right there ? 

Souls are my charge — to me 'tis giv'n 

To train them for their native heav'n." 

4 << Know then — who bow the early knee. 
And give the willing heart to me ; 

Who wisely, when Temptation waits, 
£Iude her frauds, and spurn her badts ; 
Who dare to own my injur'd cause, - 
Though fools deride my sacred laws ; 
Or scorn to deviate to the wrong, 
Though persecution lifts her thong ; 
Though all the sous of hell capspire 
To raise the stake and light the fire ; 
Know that for such superior souls, 
There lies a bliss beyond the poles ; 
Where spirits shine with purer ray. 
And brighten to meridian day ; 
Where love, where boundless friendship rules 
(No friends that change, no love that cools ;) 
Where rising floods of knowledge roll. 
And pour, and pour, upon the soul ! 

5 " But Where's the passage to the skies ? 
The road through death's black valley lies, 
Nay, do not shudder at my tale : 
Though dark the shade, yet safe the vale. 
This path the best of men have trod : 
And who'd decliQe the road to Grod ! 

Oh! 'ds a glorious boon to die ! 
Tbif ikvDur can't be priz'd too high.'* 
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6 While thus she spoke, my looks expresb'd 
The raptures kindling in mj breast; 
M7 soul a fix'd attention gave ; 
When the stem monarch of the gmytf 
With haughty strides approach^ : — amaiM 
I stood, and trembled as I gaz'd. 
The seraph calm'd each aaJous fear. 
And kindlj wip'd the falling tear ; 
Then hastened, with expanded wing, 
To meet the pale, terrific king. 

7 But now what milder scenes arise ! 
The tjrant drops his hostile guise ; 
He seems a jouth divindy fair; 
In graceful ringlets waves his hair ; 
His wings their whit'ning plumes display. 
His burnish'd plumes, reflect the day ; 
Light flows bis shining azure vest, 
And all the angel stands confess'd. 

I view'd the change with sweet surprise ; 
And, Oh I I panted for the skies ; 
Thank'd heav'n, that e^er I drew my breath, 
And triumphed in the thoughts of death.-^-coTTOK 



CHAPTER HI. 
DIDACTIC PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

llie vanity of Wealth, 

NO more thus brooding o'er yon heap, 
With av'ricc^ainful vigils keep ; 
Still unenjoy'd the present store^ 
Still endless sighs are breath'd for more. 
Oh ! quit the shadow, catch the prize, 
Which not all India's treasure buys! 
To purchase heav'n has gold the pow'rt 
Can gold remove the mortal hour ? 
In life, can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendship's pleasurc-s to be sold ? 
No — all that's worth a wish — a thought. 
Fair virtue gives unbrib'd, unbought, 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to bind : 
Let nobler views engage thy mind.— <-i>iu JOHirsoif* 
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Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs* 
Else they are all—^the meanest things that are ^ 
As free to live and to enjoy that lift, 
As God was free to form them at the first. 
Who, in his sovereign wisdom, made them all. 

4 Ye therefore, who love mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too. The spring time of our yean 
Is soon dishonoured and dedl'd in most, 

By budding- ills that ask a prudent hand 
To check them. But alas ! none sooner shooto 
If unrestrain'd, into luxuriant growth 
Than cruelty, most dev'lish of them alL 

5 Mercy to him that shows it, is Che rule 
And righteous limitation of its act. 

By which heav'n jnoves in pard'ning guilty man, 
And he that shows none, being ripe in yearB, 
And conscious of the outrage he commits, 
Shall seek it, and not find it, in his turn.— cowPiB. 

SECTION V. 

A paraphrcue on the latter part of the 6th ehapiet pf Si 

Matthew, 

When my breast laoours with o^/pressive care. 
And o'er my cheek descends the falling tear ; 
While all my warring passions are at strife, 
Oh ! let me listen to the words of life ! 
Raptures deep-felt his doctrine did impart, 
And thus he rais'd from earth the drooping heart* 

2 " Think not, when all your scanty stores afford. 
Is spread at once upon the sparing board ; 
Think not, when worn the homely robe appesrs, 
While on the roof the howling -tempest bears ; 
What further shall this feeble life sustain. 

And what shall clothe these shiv'ring limbs agf in. 

3 Say, does not life its nourishment exceed ? 
And the fair body its investing weed ? 
Behold Tand look away your low despair- 
See the light tenants of the barren air : 

To them, nor stores nor granaries belong; 
. Nought, but the woodland and the pleasing song ; 
Yet, your kind heav'nly Father bends his eye 
To the least wing that flits along the sky. 
To him they sing, when spring renews the plain ; 
To him they cry, in winter's pinching reign ; 
Nor 18 their music, nor their plaint in vain ; 
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He hears the gaj, and the distressful call ; 
And with unsparing bounty fills them all." 

5 " Obsenre the rising lily's snowy grace ; 
Observe the various vegetable race : 

They neither toil, nor spin, but careless grow ; 
Yet see how warm they blush ! how bright they glow t 
What regal vestments can with them compare ! 
What king so shining ! or what queen so fair 1" 

6 <* If ceaseless, thus, the fowls of heaven he feeds ; 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes he spreads ; 
Will he not care for you, ye faithless, say ? 

Is he unwise ? or are ye less than they t" — Thomson. 

SECTION VI. 

The deaihofa good Man a strong incenike to Vkiu$m 

THE chamber where the good man meets his fiitef 

Is privileg'd beyond the conomon walk 

Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heav'n. 

Fly, ye profane ! if not, draw near with awe. 

Receive the blessing, and adore the chance. 

That threw in this Beth^a your disease : 

If unrestor'd by this, despair your cure. 
S For, here^ resistless demonstration dwells ; 

A death-bed's a detector of the heart. 

Here tlr'd dissimulation dfops her mask, 

Through life's grimace, that mistress of the scene I 

Here real, and apparent, are the same. 

You see the man ; you see his hold on Heav'n, 

If sound his vurtue, as Philander's sound. 
3 Heav'n waits not the last moment ; owns her friends 

On this side death, and points them out to men ; 

A lecture silent, but of sov'reign pow'r ; 

To vice, confusion ; and to virtue, peace. 
Whatever farce the boastful hero plays, 

Yirtue alone has majesty in death ; 

And greater still, the more the tyrant firowns.'— Touxo. 

SECTION vn. 

Reflections on a Future State, f^wn a review of fVhden 

'TIS done ! dread winter spreads his latest glooms. 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer'd year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror mde extends 
His desolate domain. Behold, fond man ! 
See here thy pictur'd life : passftom^^^w 
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Thy flowVing spring, thy summer's ardent strength| 

Thy sober autumn fading into age, 

And pale concluding winter comes at last, 

And shuts the scene. 

2 Ah ! whither now are fled 
Those dreams of greatness ? thos^ unsolid hopes 
Of happiness? those longinrs after fame ? 
Those restless cares? those busy bustling days ? 
Those gay-^pent, festive nights ? those veering theughtau 
liOSt between good and ill, that shar'd thy life ? 

3 All now are vanished ! Virtue sole survives, 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man, 
His guide to liappiness on high. And see ! 
'Tis come, the glorious morn I the second birth 
Of Heav'n and earth ! awak'ning nature, hears 
The new-creating word, and starts to life, 

'^ In evr'y heighten'd form, from pain and death 
For ever free. The great eternal scheme, 
Involving all, and in a perfect whole 
Uniting as the prospect wider spreads. 
To reason's eye refin'd clears tip apace. 

4 Ye vainly wise ! ye blind presumptuous ! now, 
Confounded in the dust, adore that Power 
And Wisdom, oil arraign'd : see now the cause 
Why unassuming worth in secret liv'd, 

And died neglected : why the good man's share 

In life was gall and bitterness of soul': 

Why the lone widow and her orphans pin'd 

In starving solitude : while luxury. 

In palaces lay straining her low thought, 

To form unreal wants : why heav'n-born truth, . 

And moderation fair, wore the red marks 

Of superstition's scourge ; why licens'd pain, 

That cruel spoiler, that embosom'd foe, 

Imbitter'd all our bliss. 

5 - Ye good distr»*?s'd ! 
Ye noble few ! who here unbending stiiruJ 
Beneath life's pressure, yet liear up awhile. 
And what your bounded view, v\hich only saw 
A little part, deem'd evil, is no more : 

The storms of wint'ry time will quickly pass, 

And one unbounded spring encircle all.-« tuom^iov. 
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SECTION VIII 

Adam^s advice to Ik>e, to avoid Temptation, • 

« O WOMAN, bfist are al! things as the will 
Of God ordain'd them ; his creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that he created, much less man, 
Or aught that might his happy state secure^ 
Secure from outward force. Witliin himself 
The danger lies, yet lies within hid pow'r: 
Against his will he can receive no harm. 

2 But God left free the will ; for w4iat obeys 
Reason, is free, and reason Tie made right ; 
But bid her well beware, and still erect, 
Lest, by some fair appearing good surprised, 
She dictate false, and misinform the will 
To do what God expressly hath forbid. 
Not then mistrust, but tender love, enjoins 
That I should mind thee oft : and mind tbou me;. 

8 Firm we subsist, yet possible to swerre, 
iSince reason not impossibly may meet 
Some specious object by the foe suborn'd, 
And fall into deception unaware. 
Not keeping strictest watch, as she was warn'd. 
Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 
Were better, and most likely if from me 
Thou sever not ; trial will come unsought. 

4 Wouldst thou approve thy constancy ? ipprove 
First thy obedience ; th' other who can know. 
Not seeing thee attempted, who attest ? 
But if thou think, trial unsought may find 
Us both securer than thus warnM thou scemVti 
Go ; for thy stay, not free, absents thee more : 
Gro in thy native innocence ; rely *- 

On what thou hast of virtue, summon all ; 
For God towards thee hath done his part; do thiaa.^ 

MILM* 

SECTION IX. 

On Procrastination, 

BE wise to-day ; 'tis madness to defer s 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
T««r after year it steals, till all are fled ^ 

R2 
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And, to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

2 Of man's miraculous nrntakes, this bears 
The pahn, " That all men arc about to live :" 
For ever on the brink of being born. 

All pay themselves the compliment to think. 
On this revei*sion, takes up reafly praise; 
Atleaf/t their own ; their future selves applaad ; 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
Time iodg'd in their own hands is folly's vails ; 
That Iodg'd in fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 
The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone 
'Tis not in folly, not to r^corn a fool ; 
And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 

3 All promise is poor dilatory man ; 

And that thro' ev'ry stage. When yoixng, indeed. 

In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 

Unanxious for ourseh es ; and only wish, 

^s duteous sons, our fither's were more wise. 

At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fidy, chides his infamous delay ; 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In aii tne magnanimity of thought, 

Fi^esolves, and re^esolves, then dies the same. 

4 And why ? Because he thinks himself immortaL 
All men think all men" mortal, but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dread ; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air, 

Soon close ; where, past the shaft, no trace is found. 

As from the wing no scar the sky retains ; 

The parted wave no fuiTow .from the keel ; 

So dies m human hearts the thought of death. 

Ev*n with the tender tear which Nature sheds 

0*er those we iove, we drop it in their grave. — touno 

SECTION X. 

That Philosophy^ which stops u* Secondm-y Causes^ repTrovcJL 

HAPPY the man who sees a God employ'd 
In all the good and ill that checker lite ! 
ReBolv'mg all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, \t\\.o lUe will 
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AimT arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
Did not iiis eye rule all thinfi:s, and intend 
The least of our concerns ; (since from the least 
Tlie ^reafiest oft Drii^iiiale ;) could chance 
Find place ir\ his dominion, ordi-iposc 
One lawless particle to thwart UU plan ; 
Then God njight he suiprisM, and unforsecn 
Contingence might alarm hinj and disturb 
The smooth and ccpjal course of his affairs. 

2 This truth, philosophy, thotigh eagle-ey'd 
In nature's tendencies, oft o'erlooks ; 
And having, found his instrument, forgets 
Or disregards, or, more presumptuous sti)]. 
Denies the pow'r that wields it. Crod proclaim 
His hot displeasure againi^t foolish men 

That live an atheist life ; involves the heav'a 
In tempests ; quits his grasp upon the winds, 
^ And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 
Kuidle*a fiery boil upon the skin. 
And putrify the breath of blooming health ; 

3 He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildevv from httween his shrivePd lips. 
And taints the golden ear ; he .springs his mines, 
And desolates a nation at a hla.^: 

Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tell* 
Of homo;»'eneal and di^Qordant :?prings 
And principles ; of causes, how they work 
By necessary laws their sure effects. 
Of action and re-action. 

4 He has found 
The source of the disease that nature feels ; 
And bids the world take heart and banish fear 
Thou fool ! will thy discovery of the cause 
Suspend th' effect, or heal it ? Has not God 

Still wrought by means since first he made the WOlUt 

And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it 1 VVfiat is his creation less 

Than a capacious reservoir of means, 

ForniM for bis use, and re^dy at his will? 

Go, dress thine eyes with eye-t^alve ; ask of him, 

Or a^k of wlionvioevJT he hus tou^hi ; 

And learn, th:>(jgh late, the gcfiuine cause of sU. 

COWPBR. 
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SECTION XL 

Indignant Sentiments on jyational Prejudices, Slavery^ ^e 

OH, for a lodge in some vast wildernes?, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unjuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more ! My ear is pam'd, 
My soul is sick with ev'iy day's report 
Of wrong and oairage with which earth is fill'd* 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart ; 
It does not feel for man. The nat'ral bond 
Of brotherhood is sever'd, as the flax • 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 
S He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not colour'd like his own ; and having pow'r 
T' enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interpos'd, 
Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 

3 Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And worse than all, and most to bedeplor'd, 
As hunlan nature's*broadest, foulest blot. 
Chains him,. and tasks him, and exacts his swefl^ 
With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 

4 Then what is man ! And what man seeing this. 
And having human feelings, does not blush 
And hang his head, to think himself a man 1 

I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To caiTv me, to fan me while 1 sleep, 
And tremble wjien I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever eam'd» 

•5 No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's - 
Just estimation priz'd above all price ; 
I had much rathef be myself the^lave, 
And wear the bonds, that fasten them on him. 
We have no slaves at home — then why abroad I 
And they themselves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos'd. 

6 Slaves cannot breathe in England : if their lu^ga 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
Tbejr touch our country, and their shackles falL 
That's noble, and bespeaks ;i tiu\AO\i^tQ>i^ 
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And jealous of the blessine:. Spread it then. 
And let it circulate through ev'ry vein 
Of all your empire ; that where Britain's power 
Is felt, niaukirid may fell her mercy too. — cowPER. 

CHAPTER IV. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

The M.ontinf^ in Svmmer, 
The meek-ey'd morn aj»pears», mother of dewf, 
At first hint gleaming in the dappled east ; 
Till far o'er ether spreatls the wid'ning glo^vs ; 
And from before the lustre of her face 
White break the clouds away. With quicken'd ste^ 
Brown night retired ; young day pours in apacOi 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 

2 The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top, 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, thro' the dusk the smoking currents shine ; 
And from the bladed field the fearfid hare 
Limps awkward : while along the forest-glade 
The wild deer trip, and often turnihg gaze 

At early passenger. Music awakes 

The native voice of undissemhled joy ; 

And thick around the woodland hvmnsarise. 

3 Rous'd by the cock, the soon-clad shepherd leaves 
1 lis mossy cottage, where with peace he ilwells ; 
And from the crowed fold, in order, drives 

His flock to taste the verdure of the morn. 
Falsely luxurious, will not man awake ; 
And springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, ajul the sjlent hour, 
To meditation due and sacred song ? 

4 For istlieie auaht in' sleep can charm the wise? 
To lie in dead oblivion, Lviri;^^ half 

The fieetin^ nioniiriits of lo(» short a life; 

Total extinction of th' eiiii^^hten'd soul I 

Or else to feverish vanity alive., 

WilderM, and tossii»g thro' distcmper'd dreams T 

Who would in such a gloomy state remain 

Longer than nature craves ; when ev'ry mum 

And ev'ry blooming pleasure waits without, 

To bless the \'fildly devious morning walk T-^-thomkhi 
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SECTION II. 

RtcroZ SoundSf as well as Rural Sights, dtUghtfuL 

N OR rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood. 
Of ancient growth, make music, not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore. 
And lull the spirit while thej fill the mind ; 
Unnumber'd branches waving m the blast. 
And all their leaves fast flutt'ring all at once* 

S Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods ; or on the softer voice 
Of neighb'ring fountain ; or of rills that slip 
Through the clefl rock, and, chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, loose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that, with a livelier green, 
Betrays the Sfscret of their silent course. 
Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds ; 
But animated nature sweeter still ; 
To sootbe and satisfy the human ear. 

8 Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The live-long night. Nor these alone, whose notei 
Nice finger'd art must emulate in vain ; 
But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublimej 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud ; 
The jay, tne pye, and ev'n the boding owl, 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh, 
Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 
And orly there, please highly for their sake. — cowiik^ 

SECTION III. 

. 

The Rose, 

THE rose had been wash'd, just wash'd in a show'r. 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; 
The plentiful moisture encumbered the flow'r. 

And weigh'd down its beautiful head. 

3 The cup was all filPd, and the leaves were all wet, 
And it seemed to a fanciful view. 
To weep for the buds it had left with regret. 
On the flourishing bush where it grew. 
J3 I hastily fteis'd it, unfit as it was 

Fbfr» ttoaegay, so dvlppiug and drown'd ; 
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And swinging it rudely, too rudelj, alas I 
I snapped it — it fell to the ground. 

4 And such, I exclaim'd, is the pitiless part, _ 

Some act by the delicate mind ; 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart. 
Already to sorrow resigned. 

5 This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 

Might hare bloom'd with its owner awhue ; 
And the tear, that is wip'd with a little address. 
May be followed, perhap^j, by a smile.— GOWTUL 

SECTION IV. 

Care of Birds for their Yofmg. 
AS thus the patient dam assiduous. sits, 
Not to be tempted from her tender task, 
Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight, 
The' the whole loosen'd spring around her bloif% 
Her sympathizing partner takes his stand 
High on th' opponent bank, and ceaseless sings 
The tedious time away ; or else supplies 
Her place a moment, while she sudden flits 
To pick the scanty meal.- * 

2 Th'appomtedtims 
With pious toil fulfilled, the callow young, 
Warm'd and expanded into perfect life. 

Their' brittle bondage break, and come to light | 

A helpless family, demanding food 

With constant clamour. O what passions (tumtp 

What melting sentiments of kindly care. 

On the new parents seize ! 

3 Away they flj 
Affectionate, and undesiring bear 

The most delicious morsel to their young ; , 

Which equally distributed, again 

The search begins. Even so a gentle pair. 

By fortune sunk, but form'd of gen'rous mould. 

And charm'dwith cares beyonJ the vulgar breas^ 

In some lone cot amid the distant woods, 

Sustain'd alone by providential Heav'n, 

Oil, as they weeping eye their infant train. 

Check their owii appetites and give them all.— tbomsom. 

SECTION V. 
iberiy and Slavet^ comrasted. Pari of a Utter mnilm 

from Italy, by Addison. 
HOW has kmd Heav'n adom'd this happy land. 
And scatter 'd blessings with a wasteful hand ! 
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But what avail her unexhausted stores. 

Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shoreSf 

With all the gifts that heav'n and earth impart| 

The smiles ot nature, and the chanus ofarti 

Willie proud oppression in lier valleys reigmii 

And tj'ranny usurps her happy plains ? 

Tlio poor inhabitant bel*olds in vain 

The red'ning orange, and the swelling grain; 

Joylesi? he sees ti»e growing oils and wines. 

And in the myrtle's flagrant shade, repines. 

2 Oh, Liberty, thou powV supremely bright, 
Profude of bliss, and pregnant with delight ! 
Perpetual pleasures in thy presence reign ; 
And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train. 
Eas'd of her load, subjection grows mure light ; 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight. 
Thou mak'st the gloomy face of nature gay ; 
Giv'st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day. 
On foreiijn mountains may the sun refine 
The grape's soft juice, and mellow it to wine; 
With citron groves jkIoit. a distant soil. 
And tlie fat olive swell with Hoods of oil: 
We envy not the warmer clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent skies ; 
Nur at the coarseness of our heav'n repine, 
Tho' o'er our hea<ls the frozen Pleiads shine : 
'Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia's isle> [smile. 

And makes her barren rocks, and her bleak mouutaini 

SECTION TL 

Charity, Jl Paraphrase on the \Zth Chapter of the First 

Epistle to the CorialhiauM, 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue, 
Than ever man pronounc'd, oi anirel sung ; 
Had f all knowledize, human and divine, 
That thought can reach, or science can define ; 
And had I pow'rto give that knowledge birth, 
In all the speeches of tlie babbling earth ; 
Did Slradrach's ze:il my glowing breast inspire^ 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ; 
Or bad I faith like that which Israel saw, 
W1ien Moses gave them mimcles, and law : 
Yet, gracious charity, indulgent guest, 
W^re not thy power e^^erted in my breaet : 
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Those speeches would send up unheeded pray'^l 
That scorn of life would be but wild despair ; 
A cymbal'fl sound were better than my roice; 
My faith were form ; my eloquence were nolMb 

2 Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 

Soflens the iiigh, and rears the abject mind; 
Knows with just reins, and gentle hand, to guid« 
Betwixt vile sliame, and arbitrary pride* 
Not soon provok'd, she easily forgives ; 
And much she suflers, as she much believes. 
8o(\ pe^ce she brings wherever she arrives ; 
StiC builds our quiet as she forms pur lives ; 
Lays tu? rough paths of peevish nature evea ; 
And opens in each heart a little heav'n. 

8 Each other gift, which God on man bestows* 
Its proper bounds, and due restriction knowi ; 
To one fixM purpose dedicates its pow'r. 
And finishing its act, exists no more. 
Thus, in obedience to whatHeav'n decreeSi 
Knowledge shall fail, and prophecy shall cease ; 
But lasiinj? charity^s more ample sway^ 
Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay, 
In hap|)y triumph shall for ever live ; 
And endless good diffuse, and endless praise receifti 

4 As through the artist's intervening glass, ' 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass ; 
A little we discover ; but allow, 

I'hat more remains unseen, than art can show ; 
So whilst our mind its knowledge would improvt, 
(Its feeble eye intent on things above,} 
High as we may, we lill our reason up, 
By faith directed, and confirmed by hope ; 
Tet we are able only to survey, 
Dawuings of beams, and promises of daT ; 
Ileev'n's fuller effluence mocks our dazzled s!^ i 
Too great its swiftness, and too strong its light. 

5 But soon tbe mediate clouds shall be dispelled : 
I1ie sun shall Koon lie face to face bebeld| 

In ail his roiies, ivitli all his ^lorv j»a, 
Seated sublime on his meridian tlirone* 
Ttien constant Faith, and holy Hope shall di«| 
One lost in rertainty, and one In joy : 
Whilst thou, more happy pow'r, ndr ~ 
T^iiUDpbaiil drter, gxwuesi of IIm ihrs% 

S 
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Thj office, and thy nature still the same. 
Lasting thy lamp, and unconsum*d thy flame, 
Shalt still survive — 

Shalt stand before the hosts cf heav'n confest, 
For ever blossing, and for ever blest-^-FRioiu 

SECTION VIL 

Picture of a Good Man. 

SOME angel guide my pencil while I draW| 
What nothing else than angel can exceed, 
A man on esuth devoted to the skies ; 
Like ships at sea, while in, above the world. 
With aspect mild, and elevated eye. 
Behold him seated on a mount serene, 
Above the fogs of sense, and passion's storm ; 
All the black cares, and tumults of this life, 
Like harmless thunders, breaking at his feeC| 
Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 
8 Eaith's genuine sons, the sceptred, and tfa6 darei 
A mingled mob ! a wand'ring herd ! he sees, 
Bewildei*'d in the vale ; in all unlike ! 
His full reverse in all ! What higher praise? 
What stronger demonstration of the right t 
The present all their care ; the future his. 
When public welfare calls, or private want, 
They give to fame ; his bounty he coneeaLk 
Theur virtues varnish nature ; his exalt 
Mankind's esteem they court ; and he his own 
8 Theirs tiie wild chase of false felicities ; 
His, the compos'd possession of the true. 
Alike throughout is his consistent piece. 
All of ene colour, and an even thread ; 
While party-colour'd shades of happiness, 
With hideous gaps between, patch up for them 
A madman's robe ; each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters by, and shows their nakedness. 
4 He sees witii other eyes than theirs ; where they 
Behold a sun, he 'spies a Deity ; 
What makes them only smile, makes him adore. 
Where they see mountains, he but atoms sees ; 
An empire in his balance, weighs a grain. , ^ 

They things terrestrial worship, as divine; 
His hopes immortal blow them by, as dus^ 
That dims his sight and shortens histsurvdy, 
Which '/>n^ in Midtef to lose all bouiul. 
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B Titles and honours (if tfaey prove his Ate) 
He lays aside to find his dignity ; 
No dignity they find in aught besides. 
They triumph in externals, (which conceal 
Man's real glory,) proud of an eclipse : 
Himself too much he prizes to be proud ; 
And nothing thinks so great in man, os man. 
Too dear he holds his int'rest to neglect 
Another's welfare, or his right invade ; 
Theur interest, like a lion, lives on prey. 

6 They kindle at the shadow of a wrong ; 
Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heav'n, 
Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe : 

Nought, but what wounds his virtue, wounds his peaM 
A cover'd heart their character defends ; 
A cover'd heart denies him half his praise. 

7 With nakedness his innocence agrees ! 
While then* broad foilage testifies their fall ! 
Their no joys end, where his full feast b^[his; 
His joys create, theirs murder, future bliss. 
To triumph in existence, his alone ; 

And his alone triumphantly to think 

Ills true existence is not yet begun. 

His glorious course was, yesterday, complete : 

Death, then, was welcome ; yet life still is sweeL-TOUHflk 

SECTION vni. 

7%« Pleamrea of Retiremeni, 

KNEW he but his happiness, of men 
The happiest he ! who, far from public rage, * 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retired. 
Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life. 
2 What tho' the dome be wanting, whose prond gate 
Each morning, vomits out the sneaking crowd 
Of flatterers .false, and in their turn abus'd t 
Tile intercourse ! What though the glitt'ring roba^ 
Of ev'ry hue reflected light can give. 
Or Coated loose, or stifl* with mazy gold, 
The pride and gaze of fools, oppress him not? 
What though, from utmost land and sea punnej'ci| 
For him each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not, and his insatiate table heaps 
With luxury, and death ? What though his bowl 
, fltmes not with costly juice; nor sunk in bedl 
Oft of gay carei he fosses out the ni^^ 
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Or melts the thoughtless hours in idle state! 
. What though he knows not those fantastic jojs^ 
That still amuse the wanton, still deceive ; 
A face of pleasure, but a heart of pain ; . 
Their hollow moments undelighted all ? 
Sure peace is his : a solid life estrang'd 
To disappointment and fallacious hope. 

3 Rich in content, in nature's bounty lich. 

In herlis and fruits ; whatever greens the sprinf^. 

When heaven descends in showers ; or bends the bough 

When summer reddens, and when autumn beams : 

Or in the wintrj glebe, whatever lies 

Conreal'd, and fittens with the richest sap : 

These are not wanting ; nor the milky drove. 

Luxuriant spread o'er all the lowing vale ; 

Nor bleating mountains; nor the chide of stfeamf. 

And hum of bees, inviting sleep sincere 

Into the guiltless breast, beneath the shaue, 

Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 

Nor auglit besides of proppect, grove, or sonf^y 

Dim grottos, gleaming lakes, and fountains clear. 

4 Here too dwells simple truth ; plain innocence; 
Unsullied beauty ; sound unbroken youth, 
Patient of labour, with a little pleas'd ; 
Health ever blooming ; unambitious toH ; 

Calm contemplation, and poetic e<ise.-»THOMFtoir. 

SECTION IX. 
Ths Pleasure and Bentfit of an improved and well^rtcitd 

imagination. 
OH ! blest of Heav'n, who not the languid aonfi 
Of luxury, the siren ! not the bribes 
Of sordid wealth, nor all the gau iy spoilt 
Of pageant Honour, can seduce to leave 
Those ever-blooming sweets, which, from the store 
Of nature, fair imagination culls. 
To charm th' enliven'd soul ! Wliat though nol til 
Of moital offspring can attain the height 
Of envied life ; though only few possess 
Patrician treaditres, or im[)enal st»te : 
Yet nature's rare, to «ll I er childitfn just. 
With richer treasures, and an ampler state. 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them. 
9 His the city's pen|i» 

The rurtl honours his. Wbste'er tdomt 
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The princelj dome, the columli, and the areh| 
The breathing marble and the sculptur'd gold, 
Bejond the proud possessors narrow clalm^ 
His tuneful breast enjoys. For him, the spring 
Destills her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds ; for him, the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the mom. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ;. 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
And loves unfelt attract him. 

3 Not a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow ; not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's effulgence ; not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends ; but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreprov'd. Nor thence partake 
Fresh pleasure only ; for th' attentive mind| 

By this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the chanil 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home, 
To find a kindred order ; to exert 
Within herself this elegance of love, 
This fair inspired delight : her tempered powers 
Refine at length, and every passion wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractive mein. 

4 But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 
On nakire's form, where negligent of all 
These lesser graces, she assumes tble port 
Of that Eternal Majesty that weigh'd 

The world's foundations ; If to these the mind 

Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 

Of servile custom cramp her gen'rous pow'rsT 

Would sordid policies, the barh'rous growth 

Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear T 

5 Lo 1 she appeals to nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied counM^ 
The elements and seasons : all declare 
For what the eternal maker has ordain'd 
The pow'rs of man : we feel within oarsd?ss 
H& energy divine ; he tells the heart, 
He meant, he made us to behoU and loTe 
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What he beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of life and being ; to be great like Hira, ' 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom nature's works instruct, with God himself 

Hole* converse ; grow familiar, day by day, 

With his conceptions ; act upon his plan ; 

And form to his, the relish ot their souIs.-^akbhsidb 



CHAPTER V. 
PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The Hermit. 

AT tne close of the day, when the hamlet fs stilly 

And mortals the sweets of forgetful ness prove ; 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill, 

And nought but the nightingale's song in the*gro?e ; 
*Twas thus by the cave of the mountain afar, 

While bis harp rung symphonious, a hermit began ; 
No more with himself or with nature at war. 

He thought as a sage, tho' he Mi as a man. 
" Ah ! why, all abandon'd to darkness and wo ; 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall 1 
For spring shall return, and a lover bestow, 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthral. 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay ; 

Mourn, sweetest complsiner, man calls thee to mOQim 
O sooth him whose pleasures like thine pass avraj ; 

Full quickly they pass — but they never return. 
" Now gliding remote, on the verge of the sky, 

The moon half extinguish'd her crescent displays ; 
But lately I mark'd, when majestic on high 

She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze* 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour again : 
But man's faded glory what change shall renew I 

Ah fool ! to exult in a glory so vain ! 
^•'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more : 

I mourn ; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ^ 
For mom is approaching your charms to restore, 

Perfum'd with fresh fragrance, and giitt'ring with dew;' 
Jior jet for the ravage of. winter I mourn : 

JZlod nature the ^oabrjo blotaom wiU Mw« t 
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But when ihaU spiing visit the mouldering urn [ 
O when shall day dawn on the night-of the grave ! 

5 " *Twas thus by the glare of false science betrayed, 

That leads, to bewilder, and dazzles, to blind ; 
My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to shade. 

Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 
O pity, great Father of light, then 1 cried, 

Thy creature who fain would not wtinder from thee. 
Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride ; 

From doubt and from darkness thou only canst free. 

6 " And darkness and doubt are now flying away ; 

No longer I roam in conjecture foriorn : 
So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray, 

Tlte bright s^nd the balmy effulgence of mom. 
See twith, love, and mercy, in triumph descending, 

And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom I 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and ro&es are blendingi 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.'* 

BEATTII. 

* SECTION 11. 
The Beggar^8 PetUioru 
PITT the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door | 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; . 
Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 
3 These tatter'd clothes my poverty bespeak ; 

These hoary locks proclaim my lengthened years : 
And many a furrow in ray grief-worn cheek. 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 
8 Yon house, erected on the rising ground, 

t.With tempting aspect drew me fr^ir myroadf 
For plenty there a residence has found. 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. 
' 4 Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor I 
Here, as I crav'd a morsel of their bread, 
A pampered menial drove me from the dooTi 
To seek a shelter in an humbler Shed. 
B Oh I take me to your hospitable dome ; 

Keien blows the wind, and piercing is the coU 1 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb ; 
For I am poor, and miserably old. 
6 Should I reveal the sources of my grM*, 

If tcft humanity e'er toucb'd your breast, '^ 
Tour hsAds wouki DOt withhoU the kind relief 
Asd tliurs of pf^, would ^ be repm*. 
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7 Hcav'n tends m'lsfoitanes ; why ihodd w« lepiot I 

'Tis Heav'n has brought me to the state jou aet 
And jour condition may be soon like mine. 
The child of sorrow and of misery. 

8 A little farm was my paternal lot ; 

Then, like the lark, I sprightly hail'd the moin^ 
But ah ! oppression forcM me from my cot. 
My cattte died, and blighted was my com. 

9 My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 

Lur'd by a villain from her native home. 
Is cast abandoned on the world's wide ftegei 
And doom'd in scanty poverty to roam. 

10 My tender wife, sweet soother of my care I 

Struck with sad anguish at the stem decreci 
Fell, lingering fell, a victim to despair ! 
And left the world to wretchedness and me. 

1 1 Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your dooTi 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
Oh ! give relief, and Heav'n will bless your store. 

SECTION III. 

Unhappy close of Life^ 

HOW shocking must thy summons be, O Death I 
To him that i« at ease in his possessions ! 
Who, counting on long years of pleasure here^ 
Ts quite unfurnishM for the world to come ! 
In tliat dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement ; 
Runs to eacli avenue, and shrieks for help ; 
But shrieks in vain ! How wishfully she lookl 
On all she's leaving, now no longer her's I 

2 A little longer ; yet a little longer ; 

O, might she stay to wash away her stains 1 
And fit her for her passage ! Mournful sig^t ! 
Her very eyes weep blood ; and er'ry groaa 
She heaves is big with horror. But t^s foe. 
Like a staunch murd'rer steady to hb porpoee. 
Pursues her close, thro' ev'ry lane of life ; 
Nor misses once the track ; but presses oii| 
TiUy forced at last to the tremendous ^vofg^ 
At once she sinks to evvcteaidii^TuicL — ilahl* 
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SECTION IT. 

HAtL, lorelf powV ! whose boeom heaves the sigh. 
When fancy paints the scene of deep distress! 

Whose tears spontane^bs, crystallize the eye. 
When rigid fate denies the pow'r to bless. 

5 Not ail the sweets Arabia's gales convey 

From flow'ry roeads, can with that sigh compare ; 
Not dew-drops glltt'ring in the morning ray, 
Seem near so beauteous as that falling tear. 

3 Devord of fear the fawns around thee play ; 

Emblem of peace, the dove before thee (lies ; 
No biood-stainM traces mark thy blameless way; 
Beneath thy feet, no hapless insect dies. 

4 Come, lovely nymph, and range the mead with mt. 

To spring the partridge from the guileful foe : 
From secret snares the stniggling bird to free ; 

And stop the hand upraisM to give the blow. * 

6 Aud when the air witli hent meridian glovi's. 

And nature droops beneath the conqu'ring gleam. 
Let us, slow wandVing where the currant flows, 
Save sinking flies that float along the stream. 

6 Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thy care, 

To me thy sympathetic gifts impart ; 
Teach me in friendship's griefs to bear a share. 
And justly boast the genVous feeling heart. 

7 Teach me to sooth the hc'pless orpnan's grief; 

With timely aid the >vid(>\v's woes assuage ; 
To mis*r}''s moving cries to yield relief; 
And be the sure resource of drooping age. 

8 So when the genial spring of life shall fade. 

And sinking nature own the dread decay, 
Some sou) congenial then may lend its aid, 
And gild the close of life's eventful day. 

SECTION V 

Fsrtef mpvoted fo. be written by Alexander Selkiirhj dtaini^ 
hi$ iomuj ofadi tn the Island of Jwm Pemandex. 

iiwijgi|ijlt of till sorvey, 

' I none to dispute : .. 

[^A ronnd to die Htg 
lind tlMlmife* 
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Oh solitude ! where are the chamifi 

That sages have seen in thy facet 
Better dwell iii the midst of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible plaeew 

2 J am out of humanity's reach ; 

I must finish my journey fbone : 
Nerer hear the sweet music of i^>eecll| 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain. 

My form with iL>difference see ; 
They are so unacquainted with man^ 

Their tameness is shocking to me* 

8 Society, friendship, and love. 

Divinely bestow'd upon man, 
Oh, had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth; 
Might learn from the wisdom of agti 

And be cheer'd by the sallies of youdl 

4 Reli^on ! what treasure untold 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver or gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford. 
. But the sound of the church-going bell. 

These valiies and rocks never heard ; 
Ne'er sigh'd at the sound of a knell. 

Or smil'u when a sabbath appear'd. 

5 Te winds that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore. 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then srad 

A wish or a thought afler me T 
O tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

6 How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its fligbit 
The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swifl-wing'd arrows of light* 
THien I think of my own native land, 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 
But alas ! reetiHection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 
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7 But the sea-fowl has gone to her iiefl» 

The beast is kid down In his fadr} 
Even here is a season of rest. 

And I to mj cabin repair* 
There's mercj hi every place; 

And mere J — encouraging thought ! 
Gives even affliction a gi^ace. 

And reconciles man to his lot^-cowrim* 

SECTION TI. 
GraUtudt. 

WHEN an thy merck», O my God t 

My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

9 how shall words with equal warmth^ 
The gratitude declare. 
That glows within my ravishM heart. 
But thou canst read it there* 

3 Thy providence my life sustained} 

And all my wants redrest, 
Wheg in the silent womb I lay, 
And hung upon the breast* 

4 To all my weak eomplaiats and crifi% 

Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had leamM 
To form themselves in pray'r. 

5 Unnumbcr*d comforts to my soul 

Thy tender care bestow'd. 
Before my infant heart conceivM 

Prom whom those comforts flow'd; 

6 When in the slipp'ry paths of youth, 

With heedless steps, I ran. 
Thine arm, unseen, convey'd me safe, 
And led me up to man. 

7 Through hidden dangers, toils and deadii^ 

It gently clear'd my way ; 
And through the pleasing snares of vioe^ 
More to be fear'd than they* . 

8 When worn with sickness, ofl hast thou» 

With health renew'd my face ; 
And when in sms and sorrows sunk^; 
Reviv'd my soul with grace* 
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9 Thy boanteous hatt4, with worldlj faliMb 
Has made my cup run o'er ; 
And, in a kind and faithful, friend 
Has doubled all my store. 

10 Ten thousand Uiousand precioue gifti^ 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful he«rt| 
That tastes those gifls with j<^« 

11 Through evVy period of my life, 

Thy goodness Til pursue ; 
And, afler death, in distant wor'lsy 
The glorious theme r^iiew. 

12 When nature fails, and uay and nighl 

Divide thy wo^^ks no more, 
My ever-grateful heart, O Lord I 
Thy mercy shall adore. 

13 Through all eternity, to thee 

A joyful song I'll raise ; 
For O I eternity's too short 

To utter all thy praise. — addison. 

SECTION YII. 

il Jlfofi perishing in the Siuno ; from te&enee RtJUettdUB 

raised on the miseries of Life. 
AS thus the snows arise ; and foul and fiere6| 
All winter drives along the darkened air;. 
In his own loose-revolving field, the swala 
Dtsaster'd stands ; sees other hills ascend, 
Of unknown joyless brow ; and other trenes, 
Of horrid prospect, sha^ the trackless plain j 
Nor finds the river, nor tLe forest, hki 
Beneath the formless wild ; hut wanders on. 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 
Impatient Bouncing tlirough the drifted heaps. l 

Stung with the thoughts of home ', the tnoughti of home ! 
Rush on his nerves, and call their Tigour forth 
In many a vaiu attempt. 
S How shiki his soul! 

What black despair, what horror filk his heart ! 
When, for the dusky spot, which fs»ew feignM 
His tufted eottage rising through *S& now, 
He meets the ronghne» of the middle wasli^ 
Far from the track, and blest abode of mna | 
While round him night rpiaistleie doaea fiN^ 
4irf iv^ ttQBpeH teivh f o'er hit hii4 
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Renden the savage wOdemeas more wild. 
8 Then throng the busy shapes mto his mind| 
Of eover'd pits, unfathomably deep, 
A dire descent, bejond the pow'r of frost! 
Of faithless bogs ; of precipices huge, 
Smoothed up with snow; and what is hmd, unknowQi 
What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 
In the loose mar^ or solitary lake, 
Where the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. 

4 These check his fearful steps ; and down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Tliiuking o'er all tlie bitterness or death, 

MixM with the tender anguish nature shoota 
Til rough the wrung bosom of the dying man, 
His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 
^ Tn vain for him the oOicious wife prepares 
The fire f^r-blazing, and the vestment warm ; 
In vain his litUe children, peeping out 
Into the mingled storm, demand their sire. 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold ; 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 
And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping coki. 
Lays him along the snows a sti^en'd corse, > 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northera blast,* 

5 Ah, little think the gay licentious proud. 
Whom pleasures, pow'r, and affluence surround ; 
They who their thouj^htless hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel riot, waste ; 

Ah little think they, while they dance along. 
How many feel, this very moment, -death, 
And ail the sad vai-iety of pain ! 
How many sink in the devouring flood, 
Or more devouring flame ! How many bleed, • 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man! 
7 How many pine in want, in dungeon glooms, 
Shut from the common air, and common uie 
Of their own limbs ! How many drink ■ the Cdp 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery! Soi'e pierc'd by wintry winds, 
J low many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ! How many ahaka 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
HuboLiided p£>sion, madness, ffuilt, r&aanml 
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Or melts the thoughtless hours in idle state t 
. What though he knows not those fantastic jojs^ 
That still amuse the wantoo, still deceive ; 
A face of pleasure^ but a heart of pain ; . 
Their hollow moments undelighted all ? 
Sure peace is his : a solid life estranged 
To disappointment and fallacious hope. 

3 Rich in content, in nature's bounty lich. 

In herl>s and fruits ; whatever greens the springy 

When heaven descends in showers ; or bends the bough 

When summer reddens, and when autumn beams : 

Or in the wintrj glebe, whatever lies 

Conreai'd, and fattens with the richest sap : 

These are not wanting ; nor the milky drove^ 

Luxuriant spread o'er all the lowing vale ; 

Nor bleating mountains; nor the diide ofstreunti 

And hum of bees, inviting sleep sincere 

Into the guiltless bi*east, beneath the shaae, 

Or thrown at large amid the fragrant iiay ; 

Nor aught besides of proppect, grove, or song* 

Dim grottos, gleaming lakes, and fountains clear. 

4 Here too dwells simple truth ; plain innocence; 
Unsullied beauty ; sound unbroken youth, 
Patient of labour, with a little pleas'd ; 
Health ever blooming ; unambitious toH ; 

Calm contemplation, and poetic ease. — ^Thompson* 

SECTION IX. 
Tbs Pleasure and Bentfit of an improved and weU^'dirtciei 

Imagination, 
OH! blest of Heav'n, who not the languid songi 
Of luxury, the siren ! not the bribes 
Of sordid wealth, nor all the gau iy spoili 
Of pageant Honour, can seduce to leave 
Those ever-blooming sweets, which, from the store 
Of nature, fair imagination culls, 
To charm th' enliven'd soul ! What though not all 
Of moital off^prin^ can attain the height 
Of envied life ; though only few possess 
Patrician treasures, or im[)enal stute : 
Yet nature's care, to all l er cbildrtfn just, 
With richer tre;jsijres, nud an ampler state, 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them* 
$ His the city's pomp* 

Tb$ rurti bonoun his. Wbate'er adomi 
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JIm princely dome, the columli, and the areh| 
The breathing marble and the sculptur'd gold, 
Bejond the proud possessors narrow claim, 
His tunefal breast enjoys. For him, the spring 
Destills her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds ; for him, the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the mom. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ;. 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 
And loves unfelt attract him. 
8 Not a breeze 

Flies o'er the meadow ; not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's efTulgence ; not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends ; but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreprov'd. Nor thence partakes 
Fresh pleasure only ; for th' attentive mind. 
By this harmonious action on her powers, 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
In outward things to meditate the chanil 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home, 
To find a kindred order ; to exert 
Within herself this elegance of love, 
This fair inspir'd delight : her temper'd powers 
Refine at length, and every passion wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractive mein* 

4 But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 
On nakire's form, where negligent of all 
These lesser graces, she assumes tble port 
Of that Eternal Majesty that weigh'd 

The world's foundations ; If to these the mind 

Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 

Of servile custom cramp her gen'rous powers! 

Would sordid policies, the barh'rous growth 

Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 

To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear T 

5 Lo 1 she appeals to nature, to the winds 

And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied counM^ 
The elements and seasons : all declare 
For what the eternal maker has ordain'd 
The pow'rs of man : we feel within onrsel?es 
H& energy divine ; he tells the heart, 
He meant, he made us to behoU and lore 
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What he beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of life and being ; to be great like Hini, ^ 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 

Whom nature's) works instruct, with God himself 

Hole* converse ; grow familiar, day by day, 

With his conceptions ; act upon his plan ; 

And form to his, the relish ot their souls.-— akkhsidb 



CHAPTER V. 
PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The HermiL 

AT tne close of the day, when the hamlet is still, 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove ; 
When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill, 

And nought but the nightingale's song in tlie'grof6 ; 
*Twas thus by the cave of tiie mountain afar, 

While his harp rung sympbonious, a hermit began ; 
No more with himself or with nature at war, 

He thought as a sage, tho' he ft4t as a man. 
V " Ah ! why, all abandon'd to darkness and wo ; 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing fall 1 
For spring shall return, and a lover bestow. 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthral. 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay ; 

Mourn, sweetest complainer, man calls thee to mOQim 
O 8(H)th him whose pleasures like thine pass awaj ; 

Full quickly they pass — but they never return. 

3 " Now gliding remote, on the verge of the sky, 

The moon half extinguish'd her crescent dbplajs ; 
But lately I mark'd, when majestic on high 

She shone, and the planets were lost in her blaze* 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour again : 
But man's faded glory what change shall renew I 

Ah fool ! to exult in a glory so vain ! 

4 ^*'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more : 

I mourn ; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for yon ^ 
For mom is approaching your charms to restore, 

Perfum'd with fresh fragrance, and giitt'iing with dew;' 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn : 

Kiad nature the ^oobryo bloiaom will wKm t 
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Bui when ihall spring visit the moulderinff nm [ 
O when shall day dawn on the night-of the gxvvt ! 

5 " »Twas thus by the glare of false science betray'd, 

That leads, to bewildi^r, and dazzles, to blind ; 
My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to shade. 

Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 
O pity, great Father of light, then 1 cried, 

rhy creature who fain would not wtinder from thee. 
Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride ; 

From doubt and from darkness thou only canst free. 

6 '< And darkness and doubt are now flying away ; 

No longer I roam In conjecture foriorn : 
So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray, 

Tlte bright s^nd the balmy effulgence of mom. 
See twith, love, and mercy, in triumph descending. 

And nature all glowing in Edeu's first bloom ! 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blendingi 
» And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.'* 

BEATTII. 

' SECTION n. 

The Beggar's Petitioru 
PITT the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door | 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will bless your itore. 
3 These tatter'd clothes my poverty bespeak ; 

These hoary locks proclaim my lengthen'd years : 
And many a furrow in my grief- worn cheek, 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears. 
8 Yon house, erected on the rising ground, 

.With tempting aspect drew me frvr myroadt 
For plenty there a residence has found. 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. 
' 4 Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor ! 
Here, as I crav'd a morsel of their bread, 
A pamper'd menial drove me from the doofi 
To seek a shelter in an humbler Shed. 
6 Oh! take me to your hospitable dome ; 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the coU 1 
Short is my passage to Uie friendly tomb ; 
For I am poor, and miserably old. 
6 Should I reveal the sources of my grM*, 
If scft humanity e'er toucb'd your bneast, 
Tour h&Bds would not withhoU the kind rel&i( 
Ami ikwn of pity, wonM ^be mrt i fc . 
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7 HeaT*n sends mlsfoitanes ; whj shodd w« repiot I 

'Tis Heav'n has brought me to the state jon set 
And jour condition may be soon like miney 
The child of sorrow and of misery. 

8 A little farm was my paternal lot ; 

Then, like the lark, I sprightly hail'd the moin^ 
But ah ! oppression forced me from my cot. 
My cattte died, and blighted was my com. 

9 My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 

Lur'd by a villain from her native home. 
Is cast abandoned on the world's widestegei 
And doom'd in scanty poverty to roam. 

10 My tender wife, sweet soother of my care I 

' Struck with sad anguish at the stem decreci 
Fell, lingering fell, a victim to despair ! 
And left the world to wretchedness and me. 

1 1 Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your doori 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
Oh ! give relief, and Heav'n will bless your ftora. 

SECTION III. 

Unhappy close of Life^ 

HOW shocking must thy summons be, O Death I 
To him that i« at ease in his possessions ! 
Who, counting on long years of pleasure herey 
Ts quite unfurnish'J for the world to come ! 
In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement ; 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help ; 
But shrieks in vain ! How wishfully she iookl 
On all she's leaving, now no longer her's 1 

2 A little longer ; yet a little longer ; 

O, might she stay to wash away her stains 1 
And fit her for her passage ! Mournful sig^t ! 
Her very eyes weep blood ; and eT*ry groan 
She heaves is big with horror. But the foe, 
Like a staunch murd'rer steady to bis porposei 
Pursues her close, thro* ev'ry lane of life ; 
Nor misses once the track ; but presses on, 
Till, forc'd at last .to the tremendous veiTge, 
At once she sinks to evedaatm^ ralo^-BLAiiu ' 
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SECTION IT. 

HAIL, lorelf powV ! whose boeom heaves the sigh. 
When fancy paints the scene of deep distress! 

Whose tears spontane^bs, crystallize the eye. 
When rigid fate denies the pow'r to bless. 

5 Not ail the sweets Arabia's gales convey 

From fiow'ry meads, can with that sigh compare ; 
Not dew-drops glittering in the morning ray, 
Seem near so beauteous as that falling tear. 

3 Devord of fear the fawns around thee play ; 

Emblem of peace, the dove before thee flies ; 
No blood-stainM traces mark thy blameless way; 
Beneath thy feet, no hapless insect dies. 

4 Come, lovely nymph, and range the mead with mt. 

To spring the partridge from the guileful foe : 
From secret snares the stniggling bird to free ; 

And stop the hand upraisM to give the blow. * 

6 Aud when tlie air with hent meridian glows, 

And nature droops beneath the conqu'ring gleam. 
Let us, slow wandVing where the currant flows, 
Save sinking flies that float along the stream. 

6 Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thy care, 

To me thy sympathetic gifts impart ; 
Teach me in friendship's griefs to bear a share. 
And justly boast the gen'rous feeling heart. 

7 Teach me to sooth the lu»pless orpnan's grief; 

With timely aid the >viclo\v's woes assuage ; 
To mis'r}''s moving cries to yield relief; 
And be the sure resource of drooping age. 

8 So when the genial spring of life shall fade. 

And sinking nature own the dread decay. 
Some sou) congenial then may lend its aid. 
And gild the close of life's eventful day. 

SECTION V 

WiT9t$ i^ipposed to . he ijprHien by Alexander Selhiirhj durini^ 
his solitary abode in the Island of Jwm PemoMkt. 

I AJVI monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute ; -^ 
From the centre all round to the ifil^ 
lam lord of the fowl and the brute. 
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Oh solitude ! where are the charmii 

That sages have seen in thy face t 
Better dwell iu the midst of alannSy 

Than reign in this horrible places 

2 I am out of humanity's reach ; 

I must finish my journey tlone : 
Never hear the sweet music of speech | 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over thephdni 

My form with u.difference see ; 
They are so unacquainted with man. 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

8 Society, friendship, and love, 

Divhiely bestow 'd upon man, 
Oh, had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again 1 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age^ 

And be cheer'd by the sallies of yootfl 

4 Religion ! what treasure untold 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver or gold, 

Or all that this earth can aflord. 
But the sound of the church-going bell. 

These valiies and rocks never heard ; 
Ne'er sigh'd at the sound of a knell. 

Or smiPci when a sabbath appear'd. 

5 Te winds that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore, 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more* 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought afler me ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend. 

Though a friend I am never to see* 

6 How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compar'd with the speed of its ffigbli 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift-wing'd arrows of light. 
Wlien I think of my own native land. 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 
But alas ! recoHection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair* 
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7 But the seapfowl has gone to her B«fl» 

The beast is kid down in hk fadr ; 
Even here is a season of rest. 

And I to m J cabin repair* 
There's mercj in every place; 

And mercj— encouraging thought ! 
Gives even aiffliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot— oowrim* 

SECTION TI- 
GraHUidt* 

WHEN aH thymereies, O my God! 

My rising soul sarve3r8y 
Transported with ihe view, Vm lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

9 O how shall words with equal warmlfa. 
The gratitude declare, 
That glows within my ravishM heart 
But thou canst read it there* 

1 Thy providence my life sustalu'dj^ 
And all my wants redrest, 
Wbeji in the silent womb I lay. 
And hung upon the breast. 

4 To aU my^weak eomplaints and erie% 

Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themselves in pray'r. 

5 UnnamberVI comforts to my soul 

Thy tender care bestow'd. 
Before my infant heart conceivM 

Prom whom those comforts flow'd; 

6 When in the slipp'ry paths of youth, 

With heedless steps, I ran, 
Thine arm, unseen, conveyed me safe, 
And led me up to man. 

7 Through hidden dangers, toils and deaths 

It gently clear'd my way ; 
And tfirough the pleasing snares of viee^ 
More to be fear'd than they. . 

8 When worn with sickness, of): hast thou. 

With health rene w'd my face 5 
And when in sfais and sorrows sunl^: 
Reviv'd my soul with grace. 
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9 Thj boanteous han^], witb worldlf UiMb 
Has made mj cup run o'er ; 
And, in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all mj store. 

10 Ten thousand thousand preciouf gift% 

My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart. 
That tastes those giils with jojr* 

11 Through ev'ry period of my life. 

Thy goodness I'll pursue ; 
And, after death, in distant wor'isy 
The glorious theme rp:*ew. 

12 When nature fails, and uay and nigfal 

Divide thy wo^ics no more, 
My ever-grateful heart, O Lord ! 
Thy mercy shall adore* 

13 Through all eternity, to thee 

A joyful song PU raise ; 
For O I eternity's too short 

To utter all thy praise. — addisom* 

SECTION VII. 

J Man f wishing in the Snow ; from whencB Be/beiteli Af 

raised on the mistries of Life. 
AS thus the snows arise ; and foul and fiercei 
All winter drives along the darkened air;. 
la his own loose-revolving field, the swain 
Disaster'd stands ; sees other hilb ascend. 
Of unknown joyless brow ; and other trenes^ 
Of horrid prospect, sha^ the trackless plun ; 
Nor finds the river, nor tLe forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild ; ^>ut wanders on. 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; i 

Impatient flouncing tlirough the drifted heaps. 
Stung with the thoughts of home \ the tnoughti of hoM 
Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vaiu attempt. 
S How sinks hia soul ! 

What black despair, what horror fills his heait I 
When, for the dusky spot, which fvtcw feignM 
His tufted cottage rising through *\b snow, 
He meets the roughness of the middle wasted 
Far from the track, and blest abode of nwa | 
While round Um night resistless doses 6s^ 
Aai %i*fj iSQ&pest hff^ f o'er Us bsH 
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Renders the savage wilderness more wSid* 
8 Then throng the busy shapes into his mind. 
Of cover'd pits, unfathomably deep, 
A dire descent, beyond the pow'r of frost ! 
Of faithless bogs ; of precipices huge, 
Smoothed up witli snow; and what is land, unkBOWQi 
What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 
In the loose marsh or solitary lake, 
Where the fresh fountain from the bottom hoSk, 

4 These check lus fearful steps ; and down he sinkt 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinking o'er all tlie bitterness or death, 

Mix'd with the tender anguish nature shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying man, 
His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 
^ In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm ; 
In vain his little chUdren, peeping out 
Into the mingled storm, demand their sire. 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold; 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 
And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows a stifien'd corse, * 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern hkst,' 

5 Ah, little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleasures, pow'r, and affluence surround ; 
They who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth. 
And wanton, often cruel riot, waste ; 

Ah little think they, while they dance along. 
How many feel, this very moment, -death, 
And ail the sad vai-iety of pain ! 
How many sink in the devouring flood. 
Or more devouring flame ! How many bleed, • 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man! 
7 How many pine in want, in dungeon glooms, 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs ! How many drink the cop 
f baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery! Soi*e pierc'd by wintry winds, 
J low many shrink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ! How many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the nund, 
Uxibounded p&sloii, madness, ftuilt, reaoMMWl 
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8 How many, rack'd widi honest passions^ droop 
In deep retir'd distress ! How ihanj stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends. 
And point the parting anguish ! Thought fond man 
Of these, and all the thousand nameless ills. 
That one incessant struggle render life, 
One scene of toil, of suffering, and of fate, 
Vice in his high career would stancl appaU'd 
And heedless rambling iuipulse learn to think ; 
The conscious heaot of charity would warm^ 
Aud her wide wish benevolence dilate ; 
The social tear would iHse, the social sigh,; 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliss, 
^Pni»g still, the social passions work. — thou80N« 

SECTION vm. 

^ Morning Hytnn. 

THESE are thy glorious works, parent of good, 

Almighty, thine this universal frame. 

Thus wood Vous fair ; thyself how wond'rous then I 

Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens, 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lower works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and powV divine. 

2 Speak^ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Curcle his throne rejoicing ; ye, in heaven. 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extoi 
Him first. Him last, Him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiliAg mom 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweec Lour of prime. 
Thou sun, of this great world, both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, 
And when high noon hast gain'd, and when thou falPst 

8 Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st, 
With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that flies ; 
And ye five other wand'ring 6res that "move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resoimd 
His praise, who out of darkness call'd up light 
Air, uid ft elementf « the eldest btrto 
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Of nature^s womb, that in qaatemion nm 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix 
And nourish all things ; let your ceaselesi ehangia 
Vary to our great maker stiil new praise. 

4 Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or streaming lake, dusky or gray* 
Till the Pun paint your fleecy skirts with gokly 
In honour to the world's great author rise! 
TThetherto deck with clouds th' uncolour'd iky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling show'itiy 
Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 

5 His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe sof^ or loud ; and wave your tops^ ye pineii 
With ev'ry plant, in sign of worship wave* 
Fountains, and ye that warble ab ye flow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his pndst. 
Join voices, all ye living souls ; ye birds, 

That singing, up to heaven's gaie ascend, 

Rear on your wings and in your notes hid pniife* 

6 Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk ' 
The e«rth, and stately tread, or lowly cre^ 
Witness if I be silent, mom or even, 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 

Hail, UNIVERSAL Lord! be bounteous still 

To give us only good ; and if the night 

Has gather'd aught of evil, or conceal 'd, 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark.— -HiLTOll* 



CHAPTER VI. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Ode to Contentm 
O THOU, the nymph with placid eye ! 
O seldom found, yet ever nigh! 

Receive my template vow: 
Not all the storms that shake the pole 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon soul. 

And smooth, unalter'd brow* 
O come, in simplest vest array'd, 
With all thy sober cheer disjilay'd, 

To bless my longing sight 
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Thy mien composM, thy even pace, 
Thy meek regard, thy matron grace. 

And chaste subdu'd delight. 
8 No more by varying passions beat» 
gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky, 
Bf^neath thy soft indulgent eye, 

The modest virtues dwell. 
4 Simplicity iu attic vest, 

And innocence, with candid breast, 

And clear undaunted eye ; 
And Hope, who points to distant yean, 
Fair op'mng thro* this vale of tears 

A vista to the sky* 
6 There Health, thro' whose calm bosom gHdt 
The temp'rate joys in even tide, 

That rarely ebb or flow; 
And Patience there, thy sister meek. 
Presents her mild unvarying cheek, 

To meet the offer'd blow. 

6 Her influence taught the Phrygian sage 
A tyrant master's wanton rage, 

With settled smiles, to meet: 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread. 
He bow'd his meek submitted head. 

And kiss'd thy sainted feet. 

7 Bttt thou, n3rmph, retir'd and coy! 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale? 
The lowliest children of the ground, 
Moss-rose and violet blossom round. 

And lily of the vale. 

say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy pow'r, 

And court thy gentle sway? 
When autumn, friendly to the muse, 
Shall thy own modest tints difiuse. 

And shed thy milder day? 
When eve, her dewy star beneath, '' 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breathe, 

And ev'ry storm is laid ? 
If such an hour was e'er thy choice j 
Oft let me hear thy soothing voice, 

Low whispering through the siifcde.-BARBAUL] 
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SECTION n. 

Hit Shepherd and the Philosophar, 

REMOTE from cities liv'd a cmrain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain; 
His head was silver'd o'er with age. 
And long experience made him sage; 
III summer's heat and winter's cok!. 
He fed his flock, and penn'd the fold ; 
His hours in cheerful labour £[eW| 
Nor envy, nor ambition knew: 
His wisdom and his honest fame 
Through all the country rais'd his naiiM* 
8 A deep philosopher (whose rule» 
Of moral life were drawn from schools) 
The shepherd's homely cottage sougfaty 
And thus explored his reach of thought* 

« Whence is thy learning? Ha^ thy ioXL 
O'er books consumed the midnight oiH 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome survqr'di 
And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd t 
Hath Socrates thy soul refin'd, 
And hast thou fathom'd Tully's mind? 
Or, like the wise Ulysses, thrown, 
By various fates, on realms unknown, 
Hast thou through many cities stray'd, 
Their customs, laws, and manners weigh'^P 

3 The shepherd modestly replied, 
" I ne'er the paths of learning tried ; 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts, 
To read mankind, their laws and arts r 
For man is practis'd in disguise ; 
He cheats the most discerning eyes* 
Who by that search shall wiser grow? 
By that ourselves we never know* 
The little knowledge I have ^ain'd. 
Was all from simple nature drain'd ? 
Hence my life's maxims took their rise. 
Hence grew my settled hate of vice. 

4 The daily labours of the bee 
Awake my soul to industry. 
Who can observe the careful ant, 
And not provide for future want? 
My dog (the trustiest of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames 117 miniL 
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I mark his true, his faithful way. 
And, in my senrice, copy Tray* 
In constancy and nuptial love, 
1 iea.'n my duty from the dove. 
The *ien, who from the chilly air, 
^Vith pious wing, protects her care. 
And ev'ry fowl that flies at large. 
Instructs me in a parent's charge. 
6 From nature too I talie my rule, 
T^ shun contempt and ridiciile. 
I never, w^ith important ak*, 
In conversation overbear. 
Can grave and formal pass for wise. 
When men the solemn owl despise? 
My tongue within my lips I rein ; 
For who talks much must talk in vain* 
We from the worJy torrent fly j 
Who listens to the chatt'rir*g pye 1 
Nor woyld I, with felonious mght. 
By stealth invade my neighbour's right. 

6 Rapacious animals we hate ; 

Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserve their fate 
Do not we just abhorrence find 
Against the toad and serpent kind 1 
But envy, calumny, and spite, 
Bear stronger venom in their bite. -i ' 

Thus ev'ry object of creation ' v^'»iv< 

Can furnish. hints to contemplation ; '.y.,\'^^ 
And, from the most minute and mean^ -'r 

A virtuous mind can morals glean." 

7 " Thy fame is just," th*t.wJje replies; * 
** Thy virtue proves UicM^ly wise. • 

Pride often guides the author's ^en^ 
Books as aflected are as men: ' 

But he who studies nature's laws, 
From certaiki truth his maxims drawi; ; 
And those, without our schools, suflSce 
To make men moral, good, and wise.' 

SECTION m. 

The Road ta Happiness open to aiU Mi0* 

OH happiness ! our being's end and aim if 
<3ood, pleasure, ease, content ! whate'ei thy name i 
That something still which prompts th' eternal sigh, 
^Vrn'hfch we bear to live, or dare to die: 
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Which still so near us, yet beyond us liea, 

O'erlook'd, seen double, by the fool and wise^ 

Plant of celestial seed, if dropt below, 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow 1 
2 Fair opening to some court's propitious shrine. 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine 1 

Twuied with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield. 

Or reap'd in iron harvests of the field ? 

Where gr*ows ? v/here grows it not ? if vain our toil, 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. 

Fix'd to no spot is happiness sinceros; 

'Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where ; 

*Tis never to be bought, but always free ; 

And, fled from monarchs, St. John ! dwells with thee, 
i Ask of the learn'd the way. The learn'd are blind 

This bids to seiTe, and that to shun mankind : 

Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these : 

Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 

Some swell'd to gods, confess ev'n virtue vain : 

Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 

To trust in ev'ry thing, or doubt of alL 

Who thus define it, say they more or less 

Than this, that happiness is happiness ? 

I'ak'! nature's path, and mad opinions leave ; 

All states can reach k, and all heads conceive ; 

Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 

There needs but thinking right, and meaning well ; 

And mourn -our various portions as we please, 

Equal is common sense, and common ease*, 
Remember, man, " the universal cause 

Acts not by partial, but by general laws ;*' 

And makes what happiness we justly call, 

Subsist not in the good of one, but all. — pora* 

SECTION. IV. 

The Goodness of Promdsncu 

THE Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noon-day walks he shall attend. 
And all my midnight hours defend. 
2 When in the sultry glebe I faint. 
Or on the thirsty mountains pant : 
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To fertile vales, and dewy meads. 

My weary wand'riug steps he leads ; 

Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow- 

Amid the verdant landscape flow. 
d Tho' in the paths of death I tread. 

With glooming horrors overspread, 

My steadfast heart shall fear no ill ; 

For thou, O Lord, art with me still ; 

Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 

And guide me through the dreadful shade. 
4 Tho' in a bare and rugged ^vay. 

Through devious lonely wilds 1 stray. 

Thy lx)unty shall my pains, beguile ; 

The barren wilderness shall smile, 

With sudden greens and herbage crownM, 

And streams shall murmur all around. — AxyDUOtf* 

SECTION T. 

The Creator^s TVorks attest his greatne$9» 

THE spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky. 
And spangPd heav'ns, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim ; 
Th' unweari'd sun, from day to day. 
Does his Creator's pow'r display. 
And publishes to ev'ry land, 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

2 Soon as the ev'ning shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wond'ixms tale; 
And, nightly, to thelist'ning earth. 
Repeats the story of her birth; 
Wliilst all the stars that round her bum, 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And spread the truth from pole to poll' 

3 What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round tlie dark terrestrial ball ! 
What tho' no real voice nor sound. 
Amid their radiant urbs he. found ! 

In reasoh'b ear they all rejo>.e, 

And utter forth a glorious voice ; 

For ever singing as tljcy shine, 

" The hand that made us» is Divhie." — ^addibok 
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SECTION VI. 

•^ Address to the Deity» 

THOU ! whose balance does the mountains weig^ . 
Whose will the wild tumultuous seas obey ; 
Whose brealli can turn those wat'ry worlds to flairs 
That flame to tempest, and that tempest tame ; 
Eailli's meanest son, all tremblin^^, prostrate falls* 
And on the bounty of thy goodness calls. 

2 O ! give tbe winds all past offence to sweep, * 
To scatter wide, or bury in tbe deep. . 

Thy pow'r, my weakness, may I ever see, 
And wholly dtjdicate my soul to thee. 
Reign o'er my will ; my pr/^sions ebb and fl'/W 
At thy command, nor human motive know! 
If anger boil, let anger be my praise, 
And sin the graceful indignation raise. 
My love be warm to succour the distressed, 
And lift the burden from the soul oppress'd. 

3 O may my understanding ever read 

'this glorious volume which thy wisdom made ! 

May sea and land, and earth and heav'n, be join*d, 

To bring th' eternal Author to my mind ! 

When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll, 

May thoughts of thy dread vengeance, shake my soal 

When eailh's in bloom, or planets proudly shine, 

Adore, my heart, the Majesty divine ! 

4 Grant I may ever, at tlie morning ray. 
Open willi pray'r the consecrated day ; 
Tunc thy great praise, and bid my soui arise, 
And with the moulding sun ascend the skies ; 
As that advances, let my zeal improve, 

And glow with ardour of consummate love ; 

Nor cease at eve, but with the setting sun 

My endless worship shall be still begun. 
6 And oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night. 

To sacred thought may forcibly invite. 

When this world's shut, and awful planets rise. 

Call on our minds, and raise them to the skies ! 

Compose our souls with a less daz/ling sight. 

And show all nature in a milder light ; 

How ev'ry boisterous thought in cadm subsides ; 

How the smoothed spirit into goodness gUdes ! 
6 Oh how divine ! to tread the milky way. 

To the bright palace of Uie Lord of Day ; 
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His court admire, or for his favour sue, 
Or leagues of friendsliip with his saints renew ; 
PleasM to look down and see the world asleep ; 
While 1 long vigils to its Founder keep ! 

Canst thou not shake the centre ? Oh, control. 
Subdue by force, the rebel in my soul ; 
Thou, who canst still the raging of the flood, 
Restrain the various tpniults of my blood ; 
Teach nip, ^vith equal firmness, to sustain 
Alluring pleasure, and assaulting pain. 
^ may 1 pant for thee in each desire ! 
And with strong faith foment tlie holj'^ fire ! 
Stretch out my soul in hope, and grasp the prize, 
• Which in eternity's deep bosom Ifes ! 
At the great day of recompense behold. 
Devoid of fear, the fatal book unfold ! 
Then wafted upward to the blissful seat. 
From age to age my grateful song repeat ; 
My Light, my Life, my God, my Saviour see. 
And rival angels in the praise of thee ! — young. 

SECTION VIL 

The pursuit of Happiness often ilUdirecttd. 

THE midnight moon serenely smiles 

. O'er nature's soft repose ; 
No low'ring cloud obscures the sky, 
Nor ruffling tempest blows. 
2 Now ev'ry passion sinks to rest. 
The throbbing heart lies still ; 
And varying schemes of life no more 
Distract the lab 'ring will. 
8 In silence, hush'd to reason's voice, 
Attends each mental pow'r ; 
Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 
Reflection's fav'rite hour. 
4 Come, while the peaceful scene invites. 
Let's search this ample round ; 
Where shall the lovely fleeting form 
Of happiness be found ? 
6 Does it amidst the frolic mirth 
Of gay assemblies dwell ; 
Or hide beneath the solemn gloom^ 
That shades the hermit's cell 1 
How oft the laughing brow of joy, 
A sick'ning heart conceals ! 
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And, through the cloister's deep recent 
Invading sorrow steals. 

7 In vain, tli rough beauty, fortune, mt. 

The fugitive we trace; 
It dwells not in the faithless smile 
That briijbtend Clodia's face. 

8 Perhaps the joy to tliese deny'd. 

The heart in friendship finds : 
Ah! dear delusion, ^ay conceit 
Of visionary minds ! 

9 Howe'er our varying notions roT6f 

Fet all agree in one, 
To place its being in some state. 
At distance from our own. 

LO O blind to each indulgent aim. 
Of powV supremely wise, 
Who fancy happiness in aught 
The hand of heav'n denies! 

*1 Tain is alike the joy we seek. 
And vain what we possess. 
Unless harmonious reason tunes, 
The passions into peace. 

12 To temper'd wishes, just desires, 
Is happiness conlinM ; 
And deaf to folly^s call, attends 
The music of the mind. — cartuu 

SECTION VHL 

The Fire-Side. 

DEAR Chloe, while the busy crowd. 
The vain, the wealthy, and the proudy 

In folly's maze advance, 
71io' angularity and pride 
Be call'd our choice, we'll step aside, 
Nor join the giddy dance. 

2 From the gay world, we'll tsft retire 
To our own family and fire. 

Where love our hours employs ; 
No noisy neighbour enters here, 
No intermeddling stranj^er near, 

To spoil our heart-felt joys. 

3 If solid happitiess we prize, 
Within our breast this jpwel lies; 

And they are fools wi^o roam; 
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Hope pprings eternal in the human breast : 

Man never is, but always to br b^est. 

The soul, uneasj, and confin'd from home^ 

Rests and expatiates in a life to come. 
4 liO, the poor Indian ! whose untutor'd mind 

Sees God in clouds, or liears him in tlie wind $ 

His soul proud science never tau<rht to stray 

Far as the Solar Walk or Milky Way, 

Yet, simple nature to his hope has giv'n. 

Behind tlie clo!id-topt hill, a humbler heav'n ; 

Some safer world in depth of woods embrac'di 

Some happier island in the watr'y waste ; 

"Where slaves once more their native laud behold. 

No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. . 
6 To BE, contents his natural desire ; 

He asks no angePs wing, no seraph's fire i 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 
Go, wiser tliou ! and in thy scale of sense. 

Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 

Call imperfection what thou fanciest such ; 

Say here he gives too little, there too rnuch.-^ 
6 In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies ; 

All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes ; 

Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 

Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel : 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 

Of ORDSR, sins against th' eternal cause. — totu. 

SECTION X. 

Selfishness Reproved, 

HAS God, thou fool ! work'd solely for thy goodj 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton lawn, 
For him as kindly spreads the flow'ry bwn. 
Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own, and raptures swell the notei 
2 The boundmg steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with Ms lord the plea:;ure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain 1 
The birds pf hea?'n shall vindicate their grain. 
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Tl^ne the full hanrest of the golden jear T 
Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer. 
The hog that ploughs not, nor obeys thy caO, 
Lives on the labours of this lord of ail. 

3 Know, nature's children all divide her care ; 
Tlie fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
While man exclaims, " See all things for my use !** 

'' ** See man for nv.w** !'' r<*plies a pamper'd goose. 
And just as short of reason he must fall, 
\^Tio things all made for one, not one for all 

4 Grant that the pow'rful still the weak control 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole : 
Nature that tyi'ant checks ; he only knows, 
And helps another creature's wants and woe8« 
Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove • 
Admires the jay the insect's gilded wings ? 

Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings ? 

5 Man cares for all : to birds lie gives his woods, 
To beasts his pat^tures, and to fish his floods ; 
For some his intVest prompts him to provide, 
For more his pleasures' yet for more his pride. 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 

Th* extensive blessing of his luxury. 

6 That very life his learned hunger craves. 

He saves from famine, from the savage saves ; 

Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast ; 

And, till he ends the being, makes it blest : 

Which sees no more the stroke, nor feels the pain, 

Than favoured man by touch ethereal slain* 

The creature had his feast of life before ; 

Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o'er I— *?opl 

SECTION XL 

/ Human Frailty* 

/ WEAK and irresolute is man ; 
The purpose of to-day, 
^ Woven with pains into his plan, 

To-morrow ren(J3 away. 
2 The bow well ber.t, and smart the springy 
Vice seems already slain ; 
But pn.ssion nidely soaps the stringi 
And it revives again. 
S Some foe to his upright intent, 
Finds out his weaker part ; 
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Tirtue engages his assent, 
But pleasure wins his heart. 
4 'Tia here the folly of the wise, 
Through ill his art, we view ; 
And while his tongue the charge denies, v 
His conscience owns it true. 
IS Bound on a voyage of awful length, 
And dangers little known, 
A stranger to superior strength, 
Man vainly trusts his own. 
6 But oars alone can ne'er prevail 
To reach tne distant coast ; 
The breath of heaven must swell the flail, 
Or all the toil is lost — cowper. 

SECTION Xll. 

Ode to Peace, 
COME, peace of mind, delightful guest ! 
Return, and make thy downy nest 

Once more in this sad heart : 
Nor riches I, nor power pursue. 
Nor hold forbidden joys in*view ; 

We therefore need not part. 
i Where ^It thou dwell, if not with me, 
From av'rice and ambition free. 

And pleasure's fatal wiles ; 
For whom, alas ! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share, 

The banquet of thy smiles 1 

3 The great, the gay, shall they parU^ 
The heaven that thou alone canst make ) 

And wilt thou quit the stream, 
That murmurs through the dewy mead« 
The grove and the sequester'd shade. 

To be a guest with them ? 

4 For thee I panted, thee I priz'd, 
For thee I gladly sa«rific'd 

Whate'er I lov'd before : 
And shall I see thee start away. 
And helpless, hopeless, hear thee pav 

Farewell, we meet no mpre 1--cowpi-c 

SECTION XIIL 

Ode to Adversity. 
DAUGHTER of Ileav'n, relentless poirer, 
Tiiou tamer of l^e human breast, 
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Whose iron scourge, and tort'ring houri 
The bad affright, afflict the best ! 
Bound ip thy adamantine chain, 
The proud are taugiit to taste of pain, 
And purple tyrants vain])* groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 

2 When first thy sire to send on earth " 
Virtue, his darling child,, design^. 
To thee lie gave the heav'nly birth, 
And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stern nigged nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore. 
What sorrow was, diou bad'st her know ; 

knd from her own she learn'd to melt at othen wo. 

3 Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing folly's idle brood, 

Wild laughter, noise, and thoughtless joj, 
And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse ; and with them go 
The summv friend, the flatt'ring foe. 
By vain prosperity received, 
To her they vcw their truth, and are agam believed 

4 Wisdom, in sable garb array'd, 
Immers'd in raptVous thought profound, 
And melancholy, silent maid. 

With leaden eye that loves the ground| 
Still on thy solemn steps attend , 
Warm charity, the general friend. 
With justice, to herself severe, 
jid pity, dropping soft the sadly pleasing tear. 

5 Oh, gently, on thy suppliant's head. 
Dread power, lay thy chastening hand ! 
Not in thy gorgon terrora clad. 

Nor circled with the vengeful band, 
(Ap by the impious thou art seen,) 
With thund'ring voice, and threatening mieiii 
With screaming horror's fun*ral cry, 
despair, aiid fell disease, and ghastly pover^. 

6 Thy form benign, propitious, wear, 
Thy milder inHuence impart ; 

Thy philosophic train be there. 
To soften, not to wound my heart* 
The gcn'rous spark extinct revive f 
Teach me to love^, and to forgive ; 
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Exiot mj own defects to scan ; 
What others are to feel ; and know mjaelf a man*— -orai 

SECTION xnr. 

Tke Cr$aii<m,r^q^ired to praise iU AdkM 

BEGIN, my soul, th' exalted lay ! 
Let each enraptur'd thought obey, 

And praise th' Almighty's name. 
Lo ! heaven and earth, and seas, and skies. 
In one melodious concert rise, 

To swell th' ini^iring theme. 
2 Ye fields of light celestial plains, 
Where jray tninsporting beauty reigns, 

Ye scenes divinely fair I 
Your Maker's wond'rous power prccIauB ; 
Tell how h*b form'd your shining framei 

And breath'd the fluid air. 
B Ye angels, catch the thrilling sound ! 
While all th' adoring thrones around 

His boundless mercy sing : 
Let every list'ning saint above 
Wake all the tuneful soul of love, 

And touch the sweetest string. 

4 Join, ye loud sphere?, the vocal dioir; 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire. 

The mighty chorus aid : 
Soon as gray ev'ning gilds the plain. 
Thou moon, protract the melting strain, 

And praise him in the shade. 

5 Thou heav'p of beav'ns, his vast abvtde i 
Ye Clouds, proclaim your formuig God, 

Who call'd you worlds from night: 
-<* Ye shades dispel!" — ^th' Eternal sadd; 
At once th' involving darkness fled. 

And nature sprung to lignt. 
4 Whate'er a blooming world contains, 
That wings the air, that skims the plauB, 

United praise bestow ; 
Ye dragons, sound his awful name 
To heaven aloud ; and roar acclaim. 

Ye swelling deeps below. 
If Let ev'ry element rejoice ; 

Ye thunders burst with awful voice 

To HIM who bids you roll : 
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Hlfl praise in softer notes declare. 
Each whispering breeze of yielding air. 
And breathe it to the soul. 

8 To him, ye graceful cedars, bow ; 
Te tbw'ring mountains, bending low. 

Your great Creator own ; 
Tell, when affrighted nature shook. 
How Sinai kindled at his look, 

And trembled at his frown. 

9 Ye flocks that haunt the humble vale, 
Ye insects fluttering on the gale. 

In mutual concourse rise ; 
Crop the gay rose's vermeil bloom, 
And wail its spoils, a sweet perfume, , 
. In incense to the skies. 

10 Wake all ye mounting tribes, and sing; 
Ye plumy warblers of the spring. 

Harmonious anthems raise 
To HIM who shap'd your finer mould, 
YVTio tipp'd yoiur glittering wings with gold. 

And tun'd your voice td praise. 

1 1 Let man, by nobler passions sway'd, 
The feeling heart, the judging head, 

In beav'nly praise employ ; 
Spread his tremendous name around, 
* Till heaven's broad arch rings back the sooiid, 
The gen'ral burst of joy. 

12 Ye whom the charms of grandeur please, 
Nurs'd on the c cwny lap of ease. 

Fall prostr ite at his throne ; 
Ye princes, rulers, all adore ! 
Praise him, ye rings, who makes your power 

An image >f his own. 

13 Ye fair, by nature form'd to move, 
O praise th' eternal source op lovb, 

With youth's enliv'tiing fire: 
Let age take up the tuneful lay. 
Sigh his bless'd name — then soar away, 

And ask an angel's lyre. — ogilvii. 

SECTION XY. 

The J^nivtrsal Prayer^ 
FATHER OP ALL ! in ev'ry age, 

In ev'ry clime adored ! 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or liord ! 
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3 Thon GREAT FmsT CAUSE, least understood. 

Who all my sense con6n'd, 
To know but this, that Thou art good, 
And that myself am blind ; 
B Tet gave me, in this dark estate, 
, 1 o see the good from ill ; 
And binding nature fast in fate. 
Left free the human will. 

4 What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 
This teach me more than hell to shuiii 

That more than heav'n pursue. 
6 What blessings thy free bounty giveSp 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid, when man receives ; 

T' enjoy, is to obey. 

6 Tet not to earth's contracted span 

Thy goodness let me bound, 
Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are round* 

7 Let not this weak, unknowing hand 

Presume thy bolts to throw ; 
And deal damnation round the land 
, On each I judge thy foe. 

8 If I am right, thy grace impart, 

Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way I 

9 Save me alike from foolish pride, 

Or impious discontent, ' 
At aught thy wisdom has denied. 
Or aught thy goodness lent. 

10 Teach me to feel another's wo ; 

To hide the fault I see : 
That mercy 1 to otliers show, 
That mercy show to me. 
tl Mean tho' I am, not wholly so, 
Since quicken'd by thy breath: 
lead me wheresoe'er I go, 
Thro' this day's life or death. 
12 This day, be bread and peace my lot: 
Ail else beneath the sun. 
Thou know'st if best bestow'd or B0t| 
And let thy will be done. 
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13 To ihee, whose temple is afl 
Whose altar, earth, sea. Bides 1 
One chorus let all heings raise ! 
All nature's mcense rise. — ^popb. 

SECTION XTL 

Consdenct* 

O treach'rous conscience ! while cbe seems to ileep 

On rose and myrtle, lull'd with syren song ; 

^Yhile she seems nodding o'er her charge, to drop 

On headlong appetite the slacken'd rein. 

And gives ns up to license, nnrecall'd, 

Unmark'd ; — see, from behind her secret stand. 

The sly informer minutes ev'ry fault, 

And her dread diary with horror fills. 
2 Not the gross act alone employs her pen ; 

She reconnoitres fancy's air}' band, 

A watchful foe ! the formidable spy, 

List'ning o'erhears the whispers of our camp ; 

Our dawning purposes of heart explores, 

And steals our embryos of iniquity* 
Z 'As all-rapacious usurers conceal 

Their doomsday-book from all-consuming heurs* 

Thus, with indulgence most severe, she treats 

Us spendthrifls of inestimable time ; 

Unnoted, notes each moment misapplied ; 

In leaves more dui*able than leaves of brass. 

Writes our whole history ; which death shall read 

In ev'ry pale delinquent's private ear ; 

And judgment publish ; publish to more worlds 

Than this ; and endless age in groans resound.— TOVNCU 

SECTION XVIL 

' On an Infant. 

TO the dark and silent tomb, 

Soon I hasten'd from the womb ; 

Scarce the davm of life begani 

Ere I measur'd out my span. 
2 I no smiling pleasures knew ; 

I no gay delights could view : 

Joyless sojourner was I, 

Only bom to weep and die. 
8 Happy infant, early bless'd ! 

Rest, in peaceful slumber, rest ; 

Early rescu'd from the cares. 

Which increase witJi growing years. 
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4 No delights are worth thy stay, 
SmUing as they seem, and gay ; 
Short and sickly are they ail, 
Hardly tasted ere they palL 

5 All our gaiety is vain, 

All our laughter is hut pain ; 
Lastiug only, and divine, 
Is an innocence like thine. 

SECTION xvin. 

The Cuckoo. 
HAIL, beauteous stranger of the wood, 

Attendant on the spring ! 
Now heav'n repairs thy rural seat. 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

2 Soon as the daisy decks the green. 

Thy certain voice we hear : 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path. 
Or mark the rolling year? 

3 Delightful visitant! with thee 

I hail the time of flow*rs, , 
When heav'n is filPd with music sweet, 
Of birds among the bowr's. 

4 The school-boy, wand'rirg in the wood, 

To pull the flow'rs so gay, 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear. 
And imitates thy lay. 

5 Soon as the pea puts on the bloom. 

Thou fly'st the vocal vale. 
An annual guest, in other lands. 
Another spring to»hail. 

6 Sweet bird I thy bow'r is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 
No winter in thy year! 

7 O could I fly, Td fly with thee; 

We'd make,with social wing, 
Our annual visits o'er the globe, 
Companions of the sprbig. — logav. 

SECTION XIX. 

Day, Jl Pastoral in three pa9*^5.-— — MORlfii 
IN the barn the tenant cock, 

Close to Partlet perch'd on high, 
Briskly crows, (the shepherd's clock !) ..^ 

Jocund that the morning 's nigh. 



2 Swiftly from the moiintain'51 brow 

Shadows, nure'd by night, retire , 
And the peeping sun-beam, now 
Paints With gold the village spire. 

3 Philomel forsakes the thonv 

Plaintive where she prates at nigtht ; 
Asid the lark to meet the mom, 
Soars beyond the shepherd's sight* 

4 From the low-roof 'd cottage ridge, 

See the chatt'ring swallow spruig; 
Darting through the one-arch'd bridge 
Quick she dips her dappled wing« 

5 Now the pine-tree's wavuig top 

Gently greets the morning gale i 
Elidlings now begin to crop 
Daisies, on the dewy dale. 

6 From the balmy sweets, uncloy'd, 

(Restless till her task be done,} 
Now the busy bee's employ'd, 
Sipping dew before the sun. 

7 Trickling through the crevic'd rock^ 

Where the limpid stream distils, 
Sweet refreshment waits the flock, 
When 'tis sun-drove from the hUls. 

8 Colm's for the promis'd com 

(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe,) 

Anxious ; — whilst the huntsman's honiy 

Boldly sounding, drowns hb pipe. 

9 Sweet — O sweet, the warbling tlirong. 

On the white emblossom'd spray! 
Nature's universal song 
Echoes to the rising day. 

NOON. 

10 Fervid on the glitt'ring flood, 

Now the noontide radiance glowt: 
Drooping o'er its infant b(>d, 
Not a dew-drop's left the rose. 
1.1 By the brook the shepherd dines. 
From the fierce meridian heat, 
Sbelter'd by the branching pines, 
Pendant o'er his grassy seat. 
12 Now the flock fors^es the glade, 

W^here, unchcck'd, the sun-beams fid^ 
Sure to find a pleasing shade 
By the ivy'd abbey wall. 
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13 Echo, in her sury round, 
O'er the river, rock, and hill, 

Cannot catch a single sound, 
Save the clack of yonder mOL 

14 Cattle court the zephyrs bland, 
Where the streamlet wanders coal | 

Or with languid silence stand 
Midway in the marshy pool. 

15 But from mountadn, dell, or stream. 
Not a flutfring zephyr springs; 

Fearful lest the noontide beam. 
Scorch its soft, its silken wings* 

16 Not a leaf has leave to stir; 
Nature's lulPd — seren^ — and still I 

Quiet e'en the shepherd s cur, . 
Sleeping on the heath-clad hill. 

17 Languid is the landscape round. 
Till the fresh descending show'r, 

Grateful to the thirsty ground, 

Raises ev'ry fainting flow'r. 
IS Now the hill — ^the hedge — are green. 

Now the warbler's throat's in tune; 
Blithsome is the verdant scene, 

Brighten'd by the beams of Noonr 

EVENING. 

19 O'er the heath the heifer strays 
Free ; (the furrow'd task is done;) 

Now the village windows blaze, 
Burnish'd by the setting sun. 

20 Now he sets behind the hill, 
S'^nking from a golden sky: 

Can the pencil's mimic skill 
♦ Copy the refulgent dye? 

21 Trudging as the ploughmep go, 
(To the smoking hamlet bound,) 

Giant-like their shadows grow, 
Lengthen'd o'er the level ground» 

22 Where the rising forest spreads 
Shelter for the lordly dome; 

To their high-built airy beds. 
See the rooks returrnng home ! 

23 As the lark, with vary'd tune, 
Carols to the ev'ning loud ; 

Mark the mild resplendent moon. 
Breaking through a parted cloud* 
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94 Now the hermit owlet peeps, 

From the ham or twisted hrake ; 
And the blae mist slowly creeps,' 
Curling on the silver lake. 
U As Ae trout in speckled pride, 

Playfnl from its bosom springs ; 
To the banks a rufHed tide, 
Yenres in successive rings. 
26 Tripping through the silkeii grass, 
* 0*er the path-divided dale, 
Hark the rose-complexion'd lass, 
With her well-pois'd milking pail! 
S7 Linnets with unnumber'd notes. 
And the cuckoo bird with two, 
Tuning sweet their mellow throats. 

Bid the setting sun adieu. — cunninqham. 

SECTION XX. 

The Order of JSature. 

See, thro' this air, this ocean, and this earth. 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, how high progressive lite may go! 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below; 
Yast chain of being ! which from God began, 
Nature ethereal, human; angel, man; 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what nn eye can see,. 
No gla» can reach ; from infinite to thee, 
From thee to notliing. — On superior pow'rs 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours ; 
Or in the full creation leave a void. 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroyed: 
From natuire's chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike 

And, if each system in gradation roll, 
Alike essential to the amazing whole, 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system onl^r, but the whole must fall. 
Let earth, unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 
•Planets and suns ri^n lawless thro' the sky ; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be burl'd, 
Being on being wrecked,' aud world on world ; 
Heav'n's whole foundations tfi their centre nod, 
And natui*e tremblel to the throne of God. 
AH this dread order break — for whom 1 for thee ? 
YSt worm ! Ob madness ! pride ! impiety ! 

X 
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8 What if the^ooj^ordain'd the dust to tread, 

O^liiand to totlTaspir'd to be the h^d ? 

What if the head, the eje, or ear repiu'd 

To seiTe inere engines to the ruling mind ? 

Jast as absurd for any part to claim 

To be anoiliei , ?n this gen'ral fi*ame : 

Just as absuixl, to mourn ilie tasks or pains, 

The Great directing mind of all orU^lns. 
i All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul : 

That, chang'd thro' all, and yet in all the same. 

Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame ; 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 

Lives thro' all life, extends thro' all extent. 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part. 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart r 

as full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 

^8 the rapt seraph that adores and burns : 

To him no high, no low, no grej>t, no ssi^ju. ; 

He fills, he bounds, connect^}, and equals all. 
' Cease tlien, nor oftDER imperfection name : 
- Our proper bliss depends on wiiat we blame. 

Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 

Of blindness, weakness. Heaven bestows on thee. 

Subfnit. — Fn this, or any other sphere. 

Secure to Se as blest as thou cansf hear : 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Pow'r, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good ; 

Ant}, spite of Pride, in erring Reason's spite. 

One truth is clear — whatever is, is right. — popk* 

SECTION XXL 
Confidence in Divine protection. 

How are thy servants blest, O Lord I 

How sure is their defence ! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide, 

Their help omnipotence. 
2 In foreign realms, and lands remotSi 

Supported by thy eare* 
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Through hurmng climes I pass'd unhaiti 
And breathM in tainted air. 
8 Thy rnercy sweeten'd. ev'ry i^ofl, 
Made ev'ry region please ; 
The hoaiy <Alpine hills it warm'd, 
And smooth'd the Tyrrhene seas, 
i Think, O my soul, devoutly think, 
How, %vith afTrighted eyes, 
Thou saw'st the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rise ! 
6 Confusion dwelt in evVy face, 
And fear in ev'ry heart. 
When waves on waves, and gulfs in gulfsi 
" O'ercame the pilot's art. 

6 Yet then, from all my griefs, O Lord ! 

Thy mercy set me free ; 
While in the confidence of pray'r, 
My soul took hold on thee. 

7 For Uio' in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save. 

8 The storm was laid, the winds retir'd, 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea that roar'd at thy command, 
At thy command was still. 

9 In midst of dangci\ ears, and deaths, 

Thy goodness I'll adore; 
And praise thee for thy mercies past, 

And humbly hope for more. 
10 My life, if thou preserve my life. 

Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And death, if death must be my doom, 

Shall join my soul to thee. — addison. 

SECTION XXIL 

Hymn on a Revieto of the Seasons* 

rilESE, as they change. Almighty Father! these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks. Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields; the soft' ning air is balm; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles, 
And ev'ry sense, and ev'ry heart is joy. 
2 Then comes Thy glory in the summer monthsi 
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With Ught and heat refulgent Then Thj 
Shoots full pertecUon through the swellmg jetfi 
And oft Thy voice m dreadful thunder speiua ; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling erei 
Bf brooks and groves, in hollow-wbisp'ring gafcs. 

) Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfin^d, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In winter, awful Thou ! with clouds and ^tonm 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roll'd. 
Majestic darkness! On the whirlwind's wing, 
Riding sublime, Thou bidst the world ai}ore ; 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 

i Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divinei 
Deep felt, in these appear! a simple train, 
Vet so delightful mix'd, with such kind art, 
Huch beauty and beneficence combin'd ; 
Shade, unperceiv'd, so soft'ning into shade, 
And ail so forming an harmonious whole. 
That as they still succeed, they ravish still. 

5 But wand'ring oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres; 

Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, thenc# 
The fair profusion that o'erspreads the spring; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds ev'ry creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 

6 Nature, attend ! join ev'ry living soul, 
Beneatli the spacious temple of the sl^, 
In adoration join ! and, ardent raise 
One general song! 

Ye, chief, for whom the whole creation smilef , 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of ally 
Crown the great hymn ! 

7 For me, when I forget the darling theme. 
Whether the blossom blows ; the summer ray 
Russets the plain; inspiring autumn gleams; 
Or winter rises in the black'ning east ; 

Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more. 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat! 
6 Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
•Of the green earth, to distant barb'rous dimeSi ' 
Rivers unknown to song ; where first the sun 
(JjJds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
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Flames on the Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to me ; 
Since God is ever present, ever felt,-^ 
In the void waste as in the city fuU ; 
And where he vital breathes there must be joj. 
9 When e'en at last the solemn hour shall come. 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I, cheerful, will obey; there, with new pow'rs, 
Will rising wonders sing: 1 cannot go 
Wliere ukiversal love not smiles turound, 
• Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns : 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in him, in light ineffable ! 
Come, then, expressive silence, muse his praise. 

THOSrSOff. 

SECTION xxin. 

On Solitude, 

O SOLITUDE, romantic maid! 

Whether by nodding towers you tread, 

Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom, 

Or hover o'er the yawning tomb, 

Or climb the Andes' clifted side, . 

Or by the Nile's coy source abide, 

Or, starting from your half-year's sleqp, 

From llecla view the thawing deep. 

Or, at the purpje dawn of day, 

Tadmor's marhle waste survey ; 

You, recluse, again I woo, 

And again your steps pursue. 
2 Plum'd conceit himself surveying. 
Folly with her shadow playing, 
Purse-proud elbowing insolence. 
Bloated empiric, puH'd pretence, 
Noise that through a trumpet speaks. 
Laughter in loud peals that breaks, 
Intrusion, with a fopling's face, 
(Ignorant of time and place,) 
Sparks of fire dissension blowing, . 
Ductile, court-bred flattery bowing. 
Restraint's stiff neck, grimace's leer. 
Squint -ey'd censure's artful sneer, 
Ambition's buskins, steep'd in blood, 
Ely thy presence, Solitude ! 

— ■-■— ■— ■— ~f 
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5 Rage reflection^ bent witih yean, 
Conscious wtue, void of fears, 
Muffled silenoe, wood-nymphihy, 
Meditation's piercing eye, 
Halcyon peace on moss reclinM, 
Retrospect that scans the mind. 
Rapt earth-gazing revery, 
Blushing artless modesty, 
Health that snuffs the morning air, 
Full-ey'd truth with bosom bare. 
Inspiration, nature's child. 

Seek the solitary wild. 
4 When all nature's hush'd asleep, 

Nor love, nor guilt, their vigils keep. 

Soft you leave your cavern'd den, 

And wander o'er the works of men ; 

But when Phosphor brings the dawn. 

By her dappled coursers drawn, 

Again you to your wild retreat, 

And the early huntsman meet, 

Where, as you pensive pass along, 

You catch the distant shepherd's song, 
V Or brush from herbs the pearly dew, 
1 . . Or the rising primrose view, 
. *' Devotion lends her heav'n plum'd wings, 
L..\\ You mount, and nature witn you sings. 

6 But when the mid-day fervours glow. 
To upland airy shades you go, 
Where never sun-burnt woodman came, 
Nor sportsman chas'd the timid game ; 
And there, beneath an oak reclln'd, 
With drowsy waterfalls behind, 

You sink to rest, 
Till the tuneful bird of night, 
From the neighb'ring poplar's height, 
Wake you wifli her solemn strain. 
And teach pleas'd echo to complain. 
6 With you roses brighter bloom. 
Sweeter ev'ry sweet perfume ; 
Purer ev'ry fountain flows. 
Stronger ev'ry wilding growSc * 
IiCt those toil for gold who pleasef 
Or for fariie renounce their ease. 
What is fame ? An empty bubble ; 
Croldt A shining, constant trouble* 
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I^et diem for ibtSr country bleed 1 
What wai Sidney's, Rdeigfa's meedt 
Man'8 not worth a moment'e pain ; 
Base, ungrateful, ficlde, vaki. 

7 Then let me, aequeater'd fair, 
To jour sybd grot repair; 
On jon hanging cliff it stands, 
Scoop'd hy nature's plastic huidS| 
Bosom'd in the gloomy shade 
Of cypress not with age decayed^ 
Where Uie owl still hooting rits, 
Where the bat incessant flits ; 
There in loftier strains PU sing 
Whence tiie changing seasons sprii^i 
Tell hpw storms deform the sides, 
Whence the waves subside and rise, 

. Trace the comet's blazing tail, 
Weigh the planets in a scale ; 
Bend, great God, before thy shrine; 
The boumless macrocosm's thine* 

8 Since in each scheme of life Fto fail'dl, 
And disappointment seems entail'd; 
Since all on earth I valu'd most, 

My guide, my stay, my friend is lost ; 
O Solitude, now give me rest. 
And hush tiie tempest in my breast 

gentiy deign to guide my feet 
To your hermit-trodden seat; 
Where I may live at lost my own, 
Where I at last may die unknown. 

1 spoke; she turn'd her magic ray $ 
And thus she said, or seem'd to say; 

f Youth, you're mistaken, if you think to find 
In shades, a med'cine for a troubled mund : 
Wan grief will haunt you whereso'er yon ffo, 
. Sigh in the breeze, and in the streamlet &w. 
There pale inaction pines his life awaj ; 
And satiate mourns the quick return of day : 
There, naked frenzy laughing wild with pain, 
Or bares the blade, or plunges in the main : 
There superstition broods o'er all her fears, 
And yells of demons in the zephjrr heani. 
But if a hermit you're resolv'd to dwell, 
And bid to social life a last farewell; 
'Tis im|>ious«* 
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